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Gifted and Talented Children's Educational Assistance Act and 
the Adult Education Amendments of 1973 



THTTRSDAY, JITNE 28, 1973 

U.S. Senate, 

SUBCOMZVriTTEE ON EDUCATION OF THE 
COMIVIITTEE ON LaBOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE, 

Washington^ D,G, 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 :05 a.m., in room 

4232, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Hon. Claiborne Pell, chairman 

of the subcommittee, presiding. 
Present : Senatorjs Pell and Javits. 

Committee staff present: Stephen J, Wexler, counsel; Richard D. 
Smith, associate counsel; and Roy H. Millenson, minority professional 
staff member. 

Senator Pell. The hearing of the Subcommittee on Education will 
come to order. 

Today, we will take testimony on S. 874, the Gifted and Talented 
Children's Educational Assistance Act, and S. 1814, the Adult Edu- 
cation Amendments of 1973. Both of these measures were introduced 
by Senator Javits. 

Indeed, I believe I can say without contradiction that we on the 
Subcommittee on Education consider both of these areas to be within 
the special province of the Senior Senator from New York. "When I 
first took over the Subcommittee on Education, I realized the yeoman's 
service that Senator Javits has performed in brin^^ing to the atten- 
tion of the Congi-ess the need of programs to aid gifted and talented 
children and the value of making education available not only to 
the youngsters, but to those who did not have the opportunity to 
learn basic educational skills during their childhood. 

We o>vo a great debt to Senator Javits in these areas. At this time 
I order printed in the record the text of the two bills we will hear 
testimony on today including the introductory remarks of Senator 
Javits on S. 1814. 

[The material referred to, follows :] 
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S.874 



IN TTIK SENx\TE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Mr, ,'),\viTs (for liinisolf. Mi-. Hkam-. ( 'it-w.^roN. ^Ir. IIimmiks, Mr. Hum- 
I'liitKr, Mr. Kknnkdv, Mr. Mondalk. Vkm- ^Iw Ix.NNnoLt'ii, Mr. Kiiii- 
corr, Mr. Sen wkikki;. Mr, S'ikvi:ns. Mr. Sti":vi:ns<in. Mr. Ti'.SNiiv. .Mr. 
Wku'kki;. ;r.nl .Mr. \Vii.i/..\ms) introihu-tMl th'.- f<>lh)\viM«r wlnrli was 
ri'tul twice siml rclorrt-l to llic Coniniiiti-t* on IyiilK)r :un! lMiI)U<! Wolfaro 



A BILL 

To ninciid tlie Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
19()5, to provide a program for gifted and talented children. 

1 Be U enacted hy the Senate and House^ of Repvesenia' 

2 lives of the United States of America in Congress assembled^ 

3 That the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 

4 is amended hy redesig'nating title VIII and references 

5 thereto as title X, and by renumbering sc'^iions 801, S03, 

6 805, 807, 808, 809, 810, and 811, and references thereto, 

7 as sections 1001 through 1008, respectively, and by insert- 

8 ing after title VII thereof the following new title: 



93d CONGKESS 
IsT Session 
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2 

1 "TITLIC VIII-^fiTl^M^l) AND TALF>NTED EDUCA- 

2 Tjm ASSISTANC]^ 
"Part A— General ]^rovistons 

4 "short title 

5 "Sec. 801. This titJo mny bo cited as iJic 'Giflcd and 

6 Taloiitod Oliildreii's Educational Assistance Aoi-'. 

7 "I'URPOSE 

8 "Sec. 802. K. is the purpose, of this Act to assist Slate 

9 and local educational agencies to develop special educational 

10 programs for gifted and talenled children and youth. 

11 "Part B— ADMmrsTRATiON and Information 

12 ' ' ADM INISTR AI'ION 

13 "Sec. 811. The Oonnnissioner shall designate an ad- 



14 iTiinistralive unit witliin the Office of Education to administer 

15 the programs and projects authorized by this Act and to 
1() coordinate all Federal programs for gifted and talented 

17 children and yontlu , • 

18 . '. "national CLEAR! NGIfOUSE ON GIFTED AND 

19 ■ TALENTED CHILDREN AND YOUTU 

20- *'Sec. 812, (a) The Commissioner shall establish inde- 

21 pcndently or locate in an existing clearingliouse the National 

22 Clearinghouse on Gifted and Talented Children and Youth 

23 (hereinafter referred to as the 'clearinghouse') . The clear- 

24 inghouse shall obtain and disseminate to the public infor- 

25 niation pertaining to the education of ^fted and talented 



•1(14 



I chiMrrti iiUtl \'u\ith. Tin* (*nMiihi^>iotirr i> :Mitliort/rf| 1m roii- 
tnirt w'iih |MiI>lir or privjilc :i;:i'nrir< nr <•! :::iiii/:«(inii> U* 

:\ ('s|jiltli>l! and oprmi** llir rlcarilMj:ljniiH«. 

4 ' 0*) i iH'ii' i> :iiiihHri/nl itt Im- a|<)»rit|iri:ii< d fnr t\ic 
r, (•slal)li>hiiuiit and t»]Mrant»ii <i| ihr ch MriiijrlioiM- >il,nn(i.- 
ij (U)(^ for llu' llsral yo;ir rinliih^r Jiuic .')(», Ii»74. aiul lur ijh Ii 
7 of til 0 I wo siMTtrd'ni;: fiscal ytar>. 

5 **Pai:t C— AssisTANcr: T(i Statks pm: Km rATUiN ur 
9 (iii'^Ki) AM) Tai.kntki* ( 'miijueicn and YorTii 

10 **(ii{ANTS ArriioHi;:!:!* 

11 '*Skc. 8iM. (a) The CoruMiissioiu'r is aiillmnznl to mako 

12 ^ants piii'siiniit to l!u! provisions r»f this part for tlu; pur- 

13 pose of assist in^i^ tlio Siatis in tin* initial ion. expansion, anil 

14 iniprovonicnt of programs and projects (inrlinUn<; tin* acqui- 

15 slliou of equipment) for tln» etliication of «^lft(»(l and talented 

16 i^liildren and yontli at the presdiool, elementary, and sec- 

17 ondary school levels. 

18 " (h) i^»r the purpose of niakin^i: gnnits under this part 

19 there is aulhoriml to he ap[)n)pnaled $r)(»,00(),(iOO for ihe 

20 fiscal year cndin«? June :50, 11)74, §(50,000,01)0 eaeli for the 

21 fiscal year cudiu**; Juno 30, lU7o, and Uw the sum^eduij; 

22 fiscal year. 

23 ALLOCATION OK FUNDS 

24 ''Skc 822. (a) (1) From 8:") per mituni of Ihe amount 

25 appropriated purs-uanl to section 821 for any iiscal year the 
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1 Coininissioiicr shall, after reserving the amount- required by 

2 paragraph (2) of this subsection, allot to each State an 

3 amount wJiich bears the same ratio to such amount as the 

4 number of ehlldren aged three to eighteen, inchisive, in the 

5 Slate bears to the nmiiber of sucli ehildreii in all the States, 

6 except that no State shull be allotted less than $50,000. For 

7 pm'poses of this subseetion, the term 'State' diall not inelude 

8 the Oommomvealth of Puerto llieo, Guam, A mencan 

9 Samoa, tlie Virgin Islands, or the Trust Territor}^ of tlio 

10 Pacific Islands, 

11 " (2) Eor eacli fiscal year tor the purposes of tliis para- 
J2 graph tho Commissioner shall reserve an amount equal to 

13 not more than 3 per centum of tlie amount to be allotted for 

14 such year mider paragraph (1 ) of this subsection. The Oom- 

15 missioner shall allot the amount reserved pursuant to this 

16 paragi'aph among Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, the 

17 Virgin Islands, and the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands 

18 according to their respective raeds. 

19 "(b) The number of childrei aged three to eighteen, 

20 inclusive, in any State and in all tie States shall be deter- 

21 mined, for purposes of this section, i;y the Commissioner 

22 on tho basis of the most recent satisfactory data available 

23 to him. 

24 " (c) The amoi:nt of any State's allotment under subsec- 

25 tion (a) for any fiscal year which the Commissioner deter- 
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1 mines will not be required for tliat year shall be available for 

2 reallotmeiit, from time to time and on sueh dates durino- sueh 

3 year as the Coinniissioiier may fix, to other States in propor- 

4 tioii to the original nllotinents to such States under subsee- 

5 tion (a) for that year, hut with such proport,ionatc amount 

6 for any of sueli other States being reduced to the extent it 

7 exeeeds the sum the Connnissioner estimates such State needs 
S nnd will be able to use for sucu j^ir;. and the total of sueh 
9 reductions shall be similarly reallotted among the States 

10 whose proportionate amounts were not so reduced. Any 

11 amount reallotted to a State under this subsection during a 

12 year shall be deemed part of its allotment under subsection 

13 (a) for that year. 

14 (d) Fifteen per centum of the sums appvopviated pur- 

15 suant to section 821 for e.^^^h fiscal year shall be used by 

16 the Connnissioner to make grants to or contracts with public 

17 or private agencies or organizations for the establishment " 

18 and operation of model projects for the identification and 

19 education of gifted and talented children and youth, iuclud- 

20 ing career education, bilingual programs, progi-anis for tiie 

21 hand-trapped, programs for the disadvantaged, and develop- 

22 ment of conmmnity resources. 

23 "state plan 

24 "Se^j. 823. (a) Any State which desires to receive 

25 grants under this part shall submit to {he Commissioner 
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1 tbro^igh its State educational agency a- State plan in such 

2 detail as tlic Commissioner deeuis necessary. Each such plan 

3 shall— 

4 ''(1) provide satisfactory assuninco that hnids paid 

5 to the State under this part will he expend.ed, either 
(j direclly or Ihrougli local educational agencies, solely to 
7 initiate, expand, or improve programs and projects, in- 
3 chKlin?j presdiool programs and projects, (A) which 
9 are designed to meet the special educational and related 

31) needs of gifted and talr-ated children and youth through- 

11 out tlie State, which are of suflicient. size, scope, and 

12 quality (taking into eonsideration the special cdnca- 
tional needs of Kiidi children) as to giv.T reasonable 

14 promise, of snbstantial progress toward mc\)ting those 

15 needs, and (0) which may include tlie ^tcquisition ol 
IG equipment. Nothing in this part sball be deemed to pre- 
17 elude iwo or more local educational agencies from enter- 
Ig ing into agreements, at tlicir option, for carrying out 

19 jointly operated programs and projects under this part; 

20 '^2) provide for proper and efficiftnt State adminis- 

21 tration (including State Icfl'lership activities and consul- 

22 . tive services) , and for_ planning on the State and lotil 

23 level, and provide evidence that a person knowledgeable 
24. about the educational needs of gifted and talented cliil- 
25 ' dren wnd youth is employed in u full-tune capacity to ad- 
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1 uilnisler and cotu'diiialc llie progninis aiul aiUivili(^s 

2 autliorizcd l)y this part; 

o ' (3) provide Kalisfaclory a.ssiiraiuic (lial the control 

4 of funds provided niider (his p;irt, and title to property 

5 derived therefrom, shall be in a pnblic agency for the 
iy uses and jnn'poscs provided in ihis part, and thai a pnblie 
7 ageney will administer sneli funds an<! properly; 

S (-J.) set forth policie'i and procedures which pnividc 

1) satisfactory assurance that i'ederal funds made uvuiluble 

10 under this part ^vil) be so us<ed a^ to suppleuieul and, to 
31 the extcut praeliciiil, incveasc the level of State, loeal, 

VI and private funds expended for tlic education of gitted i 

Vd and talented children and youth, and in no case supplant 

14 such State, local, and private funds ; 

15 ^'(5) jn'ovide that efF^octivo procedures, inekiding 
.10 provision for appr(^j)nnle objective nicasurenients of edn- 

11 cational aeliievement, will be adopted foi* evohnUing at 
IS least ainuially the elTecliveness of tlie i)rograni.s in meet- 
It) ing the spochil edacational needs of, and providin;^ serv- 

20 ices for, gifted and talented eliildren; 

21 " (6) provide that the State educational agency will 

22 be the sole agency for administenng or supervising the 

23 admhiistralion of the plan; 

24 " (7) provide for making such reports, in such form 
9:5 ^^^^ containing such information, as the Commissioner 
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1 may vcasonabiy require to carry out liis functions under 

2 this part, including i-eporis of tlic objective iiicasure- 

3 ■ ments required by paragraph (5) of tins subsection, and 

4 provide for keeping such records and for afTording m^Ji 

5 access tliereto as the Commissioner inay find necessary 
G to assure the correctness and \'erifieation of such reports; 

7 provide satisfactovy assurnncc tlmt such fisnil 

8 control and fund iiccountisig procedures will adopted 

9 as may be necessary to assure proper disbursement of, 

10 and accounting for, Federal funds paid under this part 

11 to tUe Stt^.tc, including any such funds paid by ibo Stat;^ 

12 to local educational agencies; 

13 "(^) provide salMsfactory assiK*a,»icc thai cITiArive 

34 procednves will he adoptcii for ai^quiring and disseminat- 

35 ing to leac^hcrs and adniinistraiors of gif(cd and talented 

16 children and youtSi significant infonnaiiim derived froui 

17 educational research, demonstration, ami similar projects, 

18 and for adopting, where appropriate, promising educa- 

19 ticnal practices deve]oi)ed through such projects; and 

20 — ) provide satisfactojy assurnnce that, to the 

21 extent consistent with the nnn-iber and location of ^^ft?d 

22 ^^ud talented children nwA youth in the State wlio are 

23 enrolled iw i)rivate elementary and secondary scliools, 

24 provision will be made for participation of children 

25 in programs assisted or carried out under this part. 
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1 "(b) The Coininlssioner sliall not approve a Stale ])lai! 

2 or a niodifieation of a Stale pltiii under this part uuless the 

3 pluii meets tlic requirements of subsection (a) of this seetion* 

5 "Sec. 824. Prom tlie amounts allotted to each Slate 

(i under section 822 the (lomniissioner shall pay to that Slate 

7 an amount equal to tlie amount expeuded by tlie State in 

8 earryiufj out its Stale ])lan. Such ]),vyments may be made in 
ij iustalhnents, and in advance or by way of reimbursement, 

10 with necessary adjustments on account of overpayments or 

11 underpayments. 

12 "AIBlINISTUATreN iW STATK PLANS 

13 "Skc. 825. (a) The Conuuissioner sliall not iuially dis- 

14 approve any State ])lan submitted under thi^ part, or any 

15 modification thereof, wiihout first afTording tlie State agency 
1(5 administering the plan reasonable notice and opportunity 

17 for a hearing. 

18 "C^) Whenever tlie Oom'missioncr, after reasonable 

19 notice and opportunity for hearing to such State agency, 

20 find&— 

21 "(1) that ^ he State plan has been so changed that 

22 it no longer complies with thr^ provisions of section 823; 

23 or 

24 " (2) that in the administration of the plan there is 
2i] a failure to comply substantially with any provisions. 
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1 tlie Commissioner shall notify such State agency that the 

2 State will not be regarded as eligible to participate in the 

3 program under this part until be is satisfied thaC'- there is no 

4 longer any such failure to comply, 

5 "judicial review 

G "Sec. 820. (a) If any State is (lissatisfied with the 

7 Comuiissi()iior*s final a(:li(ui witli respect to the approval of 

8 its State plan submitted under section 823 (b) or with his 

9 final action under section 825(h), such State may, within 

10 sixty days after notice of sueh action, file with the TJruted 

11 States court of appeals for the circuit in which such State is 

12 located a petition for review of that action. A copy of the 

13 petition shall be forthwith transmitted by the clerk of the 

14 eonrt to tliie Commipsioner. The Commissioner thereupon 

15 shall file in the court the record of the proceedings on which 

16 he based his action, as provided in section 2112 of title 28, 

17 United States Code. 

18 "(b) The findings 'of fact by the Com^iissioner if snp- 

19 ported by substantial evidence, shall be conclusive; but the 

20 court, for good cause .«liown, may remand the case to the 

21 Commissioner to take further evidence, and the Commis- 

22 sioner may thereupon make new or modified findings of fact 

23 and may modify his previous action, and shall certify to the 

24 court the record of the further proceedings. Such' new oV 
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1 modified findings of fact isludl liko\Yise be coiKdnsive if sup- 

2 porlcd by subshuitial cvidcnco, 

3 " (c) Tlie court sbnll have jiirisdidioii to aflirni (he 

4 aclioii of tlie Coinniissioucr or to set it aside, in wliole or 

5 ill pari. Tlic judgment of the court sliali be subject (o re- 
(; view by the Supreme Court of tlie United »Statcs u])oii eer- 
7 tiorari or certiiieatiou as provided in section 1254 of tith^ 
g 28, United States Code. 

c) 'TAltT D—TliAlNMNG OK PkkSONNMvL VOU THK EDUCATION 
IQ OF GiFTKI) AM) TalkNTICI) CuiI.DIiKX AKO YoUTIt 

32 "training ohants 

]2 *'Skc, 831, The Coinniissioiier is authorized to make 
gnmls to State educalio-nal agencies to assist tliem in estab- 

14 lishing and maintaining,- directly or through grants to public 

15 or olher nonprofil institntions of biglier leavning, a program 
](i Uit ^mining ])er.«;onnel engaged or pn^paring to engage in 

17 educathig giftoil and talented eliildreii and youth or as su])er- 

18 visoi"s of suck personnel. 

]}j "LKAOKKSMIP rKUSONNi:ii tijaining 

20 ''Sec. 832. The Commissioner is authorized to make 

21 grants to public or other nonproS^^ institutions of higher 

22 learning and other appropnate nonprofit institutions or 

23 agencies to provide training to leadership personnel for tho 

24 education of gifted and talented children and youth. Such 
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1 liNKlcrslnj) ]U'rsonnd inny Include, Imt arc not limitcMl (o, 

2 k'nclicr Irjtinrrs, srliool iidininislrntors, sn])crvis()rs, rcsoarcli- 

3 <-rs, nnd Stnte eoiisultnnts. Gnuils nndcr (his section niny be 

4 used for internships, with loeal, State, or Federal agencies or 

5 otlier public or ))rivate a^^eucirs or institutions. 

G "ai»pk()immations Ai?Tii()in/Kr) 

7 ''Skc. 8:>;5. For the purpos(!s of Ibis pari tliere is autbor- 

8 ized to be appro))naled .Slo.OOO.OOO for tlie liscal year end- 

9 in^^ June ']0, 11)74. $:»r),OO().0(H) for the fiseal year ending 
10 June oO, 11)75, and $2r),()00,0()0 for tbe fiscal year endinjr 
31 June 80, ]07(i. At least 50 per eentuni but uo more Iban 

12 75 per centum of tbe annual aj)proprialion for tins ])art sball 

13 be eNpend<-d ku* si»c1ion 831 in eacb liscal year, 

14 'Taw 1]— liKSKAiJCii AND Dkmonsthation P]jo.ti:ots 

15 Foii THE Education ov Girnci) and Talkntkd 

16 OlJlLIMMCN AND YOUTU 

17 "PKOORAM AUTIIOIM/JCD 

18 ''Sue. 84L (a) Tbe National Institute of Education is 

19 autliorized to (1) c nduet, (2) make grants to States, State 

20 or local eduo.ntional a«*cncies, public and nonprofit private in- 

21 stitntiouR of bii^ber learningr^ and olber pnldic or nonprofit pri- 

22 vate educational or researoli agencies for, and (3, ■ * into 

23 contracts witb States, State or local educational -f*ies, 

24 public and ])rivate institutions of biglier learning* and otber 

25 public or jirivate educational or researcb agencies and organi- 
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1 zalioiis for, rescaiTh and roltUed piirposos, relating to (lie- 

2 cducalioii of gifted and talented eliildren and youth. 

3 "(b) As used in tiiis section, the term 'research and rc- 

4 iatcd purposes' nieans research, rescareli Training, surveys, 

5 or der^ionstratious in the field of edueatiou of gifted and 

6 talented eliildren and youth, or the dissemination of iufornia- 

7 tion derived therefrom, or all of such activities, iucludiug 

8 (hut without limitation) experimental and model schools. 
<> ''api»ijopuiations autuoiu/jcd 

IG "Skc. 842. For the ])urposcs of tliis part there is an- 
il thorizcd W) he appropriated to tlie National Institute of Edu- 

12 cation $14,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1974, 

13 $10,000,000 for the l?.^eal year ending June 30, 1975, and 

14 $18,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 197G." 
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IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

May 15,1073 

*1k^itr (for Jiimsclf, Mr. CiL\7>rsix)N, Mr. Hathaway, ;Mr. KKNNn)Y5 luul 
Mr. llANDoLni) iiitroilucctl the folloNving bill; which was road twico and 
referred to the Commit tec on Labor luul PubHc AVolfare 



A BILL 

To ainind and improve the Adult Eduwvtioii Ac4. 

1 Be It enacted hjl the Senate and House of Ifepresenta- 

2 twos of the U fitted. States of America in Conijress assembled, 

3 Tlint this Ad \my \w cit<*d as the "Adult Ediimtioii Aniciid- 

4 nieiiks of 197:^', 

5 Sec. 2, Section :30;3 of the Adult Education Act is 

6 amended by adding at the end thereof the following new 

7 subsection : • 

8 "(j) The icnn 'eonnunnilv school program' nieaas any 

9 program in which a public elementary or seccnidarj^ /school 

10 is used as a community center and is operated in cooj)eration 

11 with other groups hi the comnuniity to provide edunitionai, 
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1 coiiimnuily, jiud sociMl services consislonl willi llic purposes 

2 of title for llie eommiinitv vrhieli thai center -erves/'. 
:\ :\. Seeliou o04 of the Adult Edueutum Act is 
i amended hy sinking out **-^0 per centum" and inserting in 
f) lieu thereof **15 ])cr ccntinn*'. 

G Skc. 4. Section H06 of the Adult Edticatitu,^ Act U 

7 amended l)y rcdcsij»*natinj»' clauses (<5), (7), (8),antJ (II). 

8 and all refernn-es thereto, as clnuses (8), (J)), (10), v^nd 

9 (11), res]>ecUvely» and l>y inserting- inunediately after 

10 clause (T)) of such secticni the followinji' new clauses: 

11 **(^^) provide for cooperation with nmnpower de- 
J2 velopnient and training programs and occupaliouul edvi- 
i;i cation programs; 

14 **(7) provide tlial stich agency will make availahh^ 

15 not to exceed 25 per centum of the Staters allotnjcnt for 
l(j programs of equivalency for n certificate (»f graduutiou 

17 from a secondary S(dn)ol f\ 

18 Skc. 5. (a) Section 300 (a) (1) of the Adult Kdiioatioii 

19 Act is amended l>y inserting after tlie words "adult popida- 

20 tiou*' the word including the uistitutionalizcd". 

21 (1>) Section 309(b) of the Adult Education Act is 

22 amended by — 

2:i (1) inserting immediately l)efore the word "local'' 

24 the f(dlowing: "State uducaticaial agencies,"; 

2'} (2) adding at the cud thereof the following new 
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1 soiilcMicc: **\Ylu'nov('r llic C^mlIMis^i(Hl(M• makes oTjints 

2 to 1(K'm! (Mliii'MlioiiMl a<»:t»ii('i('s (m* oilier |)ul)lic and privnto 
noiiprofil {loeiicit's. lie sliall rslnMish proccdiiiTs under 

4 wliicli the a|)|»n»|)riaU' Slate educational a^eiu'ies will he 

5 <,nven reii?f)nal)le opporlunil y lo oiTer recoininendalions 
(j lo the jj^rMUl reci|»i<Mit and lo rMiiniiit (Muuinenls to the 

7 Connuissioner.'* ; and 

8 (.*]) inserlin^' after the words "lelevision slalions'* 

9 the words *'and a<rencies eoiidiH*iin<;' (•onnnv;ni!y sehool 
10 pro^n-ains". 

Sk(\ (). The Adtdl Kdn(*{ition A(*l is amended hv inserl- 

12 immediately after se<-li(m thereof the f(dlowin<jr new 

13 seel ion: 

14 *'8TAT1': ADVKSOKV COUNCILS 

15 "S'/:f% 3J0A. (a) Any State whieh receives assistaneo 
nuilvf this title may estahlisli aiul inaiulaiii a State advisory 

j7 conneil whieh shall he appointed hy the (lovernor or, in the 

Ig <'ase of a State in wliieh iiieinhers of the State hoard \\liieh 

If) p)Vems the Stale edneati^v)ii agencies are eleeled (inelnding 

20 eleetion hy tlie Stale lef];isljitm*e) , hy sueli hoard. 

21 '^(h) (1) Sueh a Stale advisory ^tonneil shall inehule 

22 ii?^ inemhers persons who, by reason of exj^erienee or Irain- 

23 inp:, 5ire kuowledj^eahle in the field of adult education or who 

24 are officials of tlie Slate edueatioiial a^jeney or local eduea- 

25 tionnl agency of that Slate, j)ersoiis wlio are or have re- 
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1 ccivcd adult edu(?atioiial services, and persons ^y!io ivti) 

2 representative of tlie general public. 

3 "(2) Such a State advisor^y eouneil, in aeeordance with 

4 regnlations prescribed by the CCinrmssioner, sliall — 

5 "(^^) ^idvise the State educational agency on the 

6 development of, and policy matters arising in, the ad- 

7 • niinisl ration of the State plan approved pursuant to sec- 

8 tion306; 

9 "(B) advise with respect to long-range planning 

10 and studies to evaluate adult education programs, serv- 

11 ices, and activities assisted under this Act; and 

12 '*{0) prepare and submit to the State educational 

13 agency, and to the Nutional Advisory Council for Adult 

14 Education eslablislied Jtursuant to section 310, an annual 

15 report of its reeonmrendations, accompanied by such 

16 additional comments of the State educational agency as 

17 that agency deems appropriate. 

18 (e) Upon the appointment of any such advisory coun- 

19 cil the appointing authority under subsMion (a) of this see- 

20 tion shall inform the Commissioner of the establishment of, 

21 and mcmberslnp of, its State advisory coiincil. The Commis- 

22 sioner sliall, upon receiving such information, certify thai? 

23 each such eouneil is in compliance with the membership re- 

24 quirements iiOt forth in subsection (b) (l) of this section. 

25 ''(d) Each such State advisory council shall meet within 
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1 tliirty (lavs after certification has been accepted by the Com- 

2 inissioner under subsection (c) of this section and select from 

3 among its UKMubership a chairman. The time, place, and 

4 manner of subsequent meetings shall be provided by the rules 

5 of the State advisor}^ council, exceilc that such rules shall 
G provide that eacli such council meet at least four times each 

7 year, including at least one public meeting at which the 

8 public, is given the oi)portunity to express views eonceniiug 

9 fidult education. 

10 *'*(e) Each such State advisory council is authorized to 

11 obtain the services of such professional, technical, and cleri- 

12 cal personnel as may be necessary to enable tliem to carry 
jti out their functions under this section.'' 

14 Sec. 7. (a) Section 312(a) of the Adult Education 

1^ Act is amended by — 

16 (1) striking out the word ''There'' and inserting 

1*7 in lieu thereof '^Except as provided in section 313, 

18 there"; and 

19 (2) striking out ''and June 30, 1973" and by in- 

20 sorting in heu th(M'eof "and for each of the six succeed- 

21 ing fiscal years". 

22 (b) (1) The matter preceding the colon in section 431 
2'^ of the Education Amendments of 1972 is amended to read 
24 as follows : 
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1 "Skc, 431. Title HI of the Elcmonlnry and Secondary 

2 Edncaliou Aiiiendmeiits of 1966 (ihe Adult Ednca^ioii 
Act) is amended by adding at the end thereof the following 

4 new section". 

(2) Section 431 of snch title IIT is further amended by 

6 striking out ''Sec. 314'', and by inserting in lien thereof 

7 ''Sec. 313". 

5 (3) Section 313 (d) of the Adnh Education Act (as 
^ redesignated by Ibis section) is amended by striking out tlic 

^Yord "two" and inserting ii5 lien thereof the word "five". 
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[From the Congressional Record — Senate, Tuesday, May 16, 1973] 
Adult Education Amendments of 1973 

Mr. .Tavits. Mr. Pres-^Jent, I introduce for myself and for Senators Cran- 
ston", riATHAWAY, Kennedy, and Randolph, all members of the Subcommittee 
on Education, the Adult Education Amendments of 1973. A similar bill is being 
introduced today in the House by a bipartisan group of Members led by Rep- 
resentative Lloyd Meeds of Washington. 

The bill would amend the Adult Education Act to — 

Extend the authorizations of existing programs for 5 years through fiscai year 
1978. 

Provide that up vo 25 percent of funds may be used for high school equivalency 
programs for adults so as better to reach the some 4 million adult Americans 
witli less than a high school education. 

Give new emphasis to programs for adults in institutions and to adult pro- 
grams in community schools. 

Provide for State advisory councils which may be established in each Sfcite 
to counsel with both State and Federal authorities on adult education programs. 

More than 22 million American have less than an elementary school educa- 
tion and some 04 million age.lfi and over have less than a high school education. 
These are the forgotten millions of American education. This represents a tre* 
mendous lag which, in our highly technological age, could represent a major 
handicap to the Nation*s progress. For, while we seek to help make available the 
best possible education for our young people to meet the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship and the challenges of a career, we have fallen short in our responsibility 
toward those adults who for some reason fell hy the wayside and were unable to 
obtain the minimum of a high school education. As was pointed outin "Work in 
America," the report of the HEW special task force — 

We have largely neglected the educational needs of older workers. 

Although there has been a Federal adult education statute on the books, edu- 
cation is thought of as elementary, secondary and postsecondary. Adult education 
naist participate a.s a full-fledged partner in the American education effort. In 
today's increasingly complex soceity, a basic education for an adult is more than 
acquiring literary — it should be at least the equivalent of going through high 
school. 

For 1971, the latest figures available, the mean annual income for an individ- 
ual with Jess than 8 years of elementary school was $5,950; for 1 to 3 years 
of high school, $8.966 ; for 4 years of high school, $10,751 ; and for 4 or more 
years of college, $16,698. 

A high degree of motivation and the effective use of education technology — 
plus the necessary availability of the means — make it possible for an ^dult to 
earn 2 or 3 yeans of high school credit in but 1 year. And that education is in 
new concepts of .science and of social studies, making his learning relevant 
to the individual's ambitions and to his life at this time. 

This measure has the support of the National Association for Public Con« 
tinning and Adult Education — NAPCAE — an aflSliate of the National Education 
Association. I ask unanimous consent that there be included as part of my re- 
marks some statistics from NAPAE's 1973 Almanac indicating the State-by-State 
need for adult education programs. 
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EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT-^ontinue 



EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 



Age le 
and over, 
less than 
elementary 
scliool 
education 



Age 16 
and over, 
less than 
high school 



SO States District of Colum- 
bia, and Puerto Rico 22, 787, 950 63, 970. 815 

Alabama 683,141 1,325,055 

Alaska* 47.000 SO, 000 

Arizona 212,698 438.045 

Arkansas 317, 444 376, 751 

CalKoi'nla 1,300,056 4,300,379 

Celorada 101,562 253,074 

Connie '<>,ut 300,000 900.000 

Derav,'a.J 110,000 158.602 

District of Columbia 65, 000 227, 000 

Florida 800,000 2,000,000 

Georgia 656, 754 ], 399, 175 

Hawaii 84,079 191,155 

Idaho 38,565 197,072 

Illinois 1, 172,035 4.121,503 

Indiana 784,064 2.767,360 

Iowa 116.801 fi32,366 

Kansas 163,913 ?25,M1 

Kentucky 575,481 l,3.a^46 

Louisiana 726,356 J, 25?, 925 

Maine 88.539 373,000 

Maryland L 481,305 1,131,672 

Massachusetts 548, 172 1, 698, 427 

Michigan 765,183 2,735.552 

Minnesota 273,000 1,110,000 

Mississippi 440,362 900,000 



Age 16 
and over, 
less than 
elementary 
school 
education 



Azel6 
and over, 
less than 
high school 



Missouri 553, 235 1,714, 704 

Montana 91,558 171,119 

Nebraska 98,788 487,772 

Nevada 40,000 108,000 

New Hampshire 55. 684 125, 000 

New Jersey 765.496 2,307,982 

New Mexico 116,722 287,583 

New York 1,600,000 5,500,000 

North Carolina 982.352 2,444,381 

North Dakota 61,443 216,471 

Ohioi 993,167 3,437,438 

Oklahoma 302,503 856,542 

Oregon 136,200 620,000 

Pennsylvania 1,465,002 4,403, 159 

Puerto Rico" 

Rhode Island 1 00, 000 300, 000 

South Carolina 540, 483 1, 01 3, 000 

South Daifota 48.681 201,467 

Tennessee 625, 000 1, 499, 000 

Texas 1,753.413 3,060,636 

Utah.,. 34,156 217, 179 

VermoM ' 33.000 121,000 

Virginia 810. ''«iO 1,539,000 

Washington 160.utf0 750,000 

West Virginia 278.717 835,572 

Wisconsin 266,000 1,034,660 

Wyoming* 19,876 91,700 



1 1971-72 informallon not received. 

Source: Based on most recent estimates submitted to NAPCAE by Stale Departments of Education. 



SENATOR RANDOLPH SUPPORTS THE EXTENSION OF THE ADULT EDUCATION ACT 

Mr, Randolph. Mr. President, during the last decade significant changes have 
occurred in our concept of education. Educators are now being challenged to 
meet the ever grrowing and changing needs of the community and its citizens. 
High among these needs is the alarming number of adults who have never com- 
pleted a high school education. 

It is estimated that there are 64 millldn adults with less than a high school 
education. The passage of the Adult Education Act in 1966 provided these mil- 
lions of adults with a greater opportunity to complete their education. Although 
the estimated number of adults who do not complete a high school education pro- 
gram has had a tremendous effect since its Inception. 

In West Virginia we are presently serving approximately 73,000 people in the 
adult basic education program. However, this number Is small when compared 
to the total number of 300,000 disadvantaged adults with less than an eighth 
grade education. We can take great pride in the number of people that we serve, 
but we must open new doors for those thousands that are not served. 

The bill introduced by Senator Javits will extend the authority for the exist- 
ing program for 5 years. This extension is vital to our continuing efforts to meet 
the needs of these underprivileged citizens. The bill also provi(les for coopera- 
tion with manpower development and training programs and occupational train- 
ing programs. The 25 percent of the funds allotted to the States under the pro- 
gram may be used for high school equivalency programs. 

It is a great joy to see people learn to read or to see parents and grandparents 
helping their children with their homework for the first time. The significance of 
adult educatioii programs Is also demonstrated by the new and greater academic 
sklll.s that participants will carry with them as they .seek employment. It Is a 
privilege for me to join with Senator Javits in sponsoring this legislation. 

Senator Pell, I am pleased to welcome our fii-st witness. Secretary 
Marland, 
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STATEMENT OP HON. SIDNEY P. MARLAND, ASSISTANT SEOSE- 
TARY FOR EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, 
AND WELFARE, ACCOMPANIED BY PAUL DELKER, DFRECTOR OF 
THE DIVISION OF ADULT EDUCATION, OFHCE OP EDUCATION, 
AND JUDITH PITNEY, ACTINO DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
FOR LEGISLATION (EDUCATION), DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 

Dr. Marland. Good morning, Senator. At this time, Mr. Chair- 
man and members of the committxie^ the administration has no pre- 
pared testimony to offer on tlie bill concerning gifted and talented 
cliildren. 

We will, however, with your permission present the position of tho 
administration on the matter of S, 1814, the bill concerning adult 
education. 

I am pleased to be here today to discuss S. 1814, a bill which would 
extend the Adult Education Act for 5 years. 

As you know, the purpose of the Adult J^ducation Act is to estab- 
lish and expand programs of adult public education so tht adults can 
continue their education through completion of secondary school and 
secure job training to help them become employable, productive, and 
responsible citizens. 

There are four distinct programs <;arried out under the authority of 
the Adult Education Act: (1) Grants to States, (2) special projects, 
(3) teacher training, and (i) special programs for Indians. 

The largest share of the funds appropriated for this act are obli- 
gated under the program of grants to States. State grants annual ap- 
propriaton of $[>1.3 million currently provides services for 820,000 
adults in all the States and territories. 

Section 309(b) authorizes awards for special projects designed to 
strengthen State adult education programs. Special projects have two 
basic purposes. The first purpose is fundamentally experimental in 
nature; projects arr funded to develop innovative methods, systems, 
materials, or programs which have national si^ificance. 

The second major purpose of the special project authority is to award 
grants for projects demonstrating a comprehensive or coordinated ap- 
proach in delivering adult education services. Such projects often in- 
volve joint funding with State and local educational agencies or other 
Federal adult education programs such as those supported under the 
Model Cities effort. The special projects program is $7 million serving 
aproximamtely 31,000 adults. 

Teacher Training is conducted under section 309(c). Appropria- 
tions of $3 milJion in "fiscal year 1973 serve 15,000 participants. 
Regional models of staff development have increased State contribu- 
tions for staff development. 

Finally, section 314 authorizes a program related to the special ed- 
ucation needs of Indian adults. As you knosv, grants are being made 
under this program for the first time this yea5\ The fiscal year 1973 
appropriation for the purposes of section 314 is $500,000. 

Let me turn now to the administration's legislative proposals in the 
area of adult education. S. 1319, the Better Schools Act, would permit 
all States to fund activities now conducted under the State plan por- 
tion of the Adult Education Act with moneys from the supporting ma- 
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terials and services category. States would decide how much money 
from this area of assistance should be spent on adult education, 

One of the key advantages of our bill is that citizens in the States 
and localities will have a greater influence in the determination of 
how Federal resources should be allocated. And as I have earlier testi- 
fied, States have increasingly assumed responsibility and devoted 
funds in this area. 

The administration proposes to extend the special projects and 
teacher training authority (section 309) for 1 year. Senator Dominick 
has introduced a bill, S. 1792, which would provide for this limited ox- 
tension. Wo recommend against a longer extension because we are 
currently reviewing other ways of conducting the activities author- 
ized by section 309. These alternatives may prove to be more efficient 
and productive methods of resource allocation. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a few comments on S. 1814. 

The extension of the authorizations for grants to States and Indian 
adult education programs is contrary to the provisions of the proposed 
Better Schools Act which seeks to repeal both of these authorities in 
their present categorical form. 

Although wo support extension of the section 309 programs, for the 
reason discussed earlier, we cannot support an extension that would 
lock us into the existing program for 5 more years. Thus, we oppose 
the enactment of S. 1814 in its present form. 

In summary, much vital work remains to be done in adult education, 
Today there are approximately 60.6 million adult Americans without 
a high school diploma, of which 22 million have less than 8 years of 
schooling and are under some definitions considered functionally il- 
literate, Education is necessary for them to function in the job market ; 
to enhance self-respect; and to become more active and effective citi- 
zens and parent*?. 

We believe that passage of S. 1318, the Better Schools Act, and S. 
1792, the extension of section 309, will maintain the momentum wo 
have attained in adult education and will offer the opportunity to in- 
crease program effectiveness in this area by strong State and local 
decisionmaking. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my prepared statement, but I should 
like at this time to introduce ray companions at the table, and I would 
like to present Ms. Judith Pitney, Acting Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for Legislation (Education) in HEW, and Mr. Paul Delkcr, Director 
of the Division of Adult Education in the Office of Education. 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much. These are basically Senator 
Javits' bills, and I will defer to him because really these are his 
hearings. 

Senator Javits. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First let me say that you have been most gracious to schedule these 
hearings on these two critical subjects. I have made no statement in 
introduction of the hearings because of the grave time limitations 
under which we are operating, so 1 hope to be subject to the same 
discipline to which I would hold our witnesses, and simply note that 
Mr. Marland has observed those time parameters. 

The basic difference which separates us from the administration, of 
course, Mr. Chairman, is the likelihood of the special revenue-sharing 
bill on education becoming law, juxtaposing that to my ovm program 
which is an extension and expansion to the present law. 
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HIGH SCHOOL EQUIVALENCY 

Dr. Marland, I gr^t-her from your statement that we agree as to the 
higlily desirable nature of a program whidi will give a high school 
diploma to adult Americans who do not have one, assuming they can 
earn one. 

Dr, ALvRLAXD. Indeed we do, Senator »Tavits. 

Senator »Tavits, We seem to agixie rather closely on the figures. Our 
figure is $64 million; yours is 60.6. That is, I gather, a reliable figure 
from the Department. 

Dr. Marland. And it is a dreadfully uncomfortable figure. 

Senator Javits. Very uncomfortable. Does that represent, sir, more 
than one third of the adults in the United States? 

Dr. Marland. My quick arithmetic would say the percentage of 
adults lacking a high school diploma is in the neighborhood of 30 
percent. 

Senator Javits. Exactly right, and more than 10 percent have had 
less then even an elementary school education ? 
Dr. Marland. That is correct. 

Senator Pei.l. I would like, if I might enter at this point, to say that 
in my State, which we consider a State with a fairly high degree of 
educational standards, about one-third of the people over 30 years of 
ago have not finished high school. Only two-thirds have. 

Senator Javits. Mr. Chairman, for' what should be the most ad- ' 
vanced nation on earth, this is a shocking statistic, and is about all the 
-^ividence that needs to be put into the record to justify these measures. 

future needs 

Have you made any inquiries about the capability to extend this 
program, assuming we have no — I do not like to say we have no finan- 
cial limiitiitions because we always have financial limitations^but 
assuming these were top priorities and we could spend everything we 
could use? Could you give us any estimates, or has the Department 
made any as to what would be our capability as you juxtapose it to 
$51.3 million and $320,000? If it has not, we would greatly appreciate 
it. 

Dr. Martjind. I would say, Mr. Chairman and Senator Javits, that 
we have made only informal assessments of that. I would suppose in 
virtually all parts of the Division of Education we could use more 
money to carry out the needs of this country and to fulfill some of our 
necessary obligations to correct inequities such as this. 

To be very candid, I am sure twice the present sum, which is approxi- 
mately $60 million, if funds were available, could be efficiently put to 
use in addressing itself to this issue. 

Senator Javtts. Would we then be able to double the adults bene- 
fited? 

Dr. Marland. I would have to speculate no. It is a very difficult prob- 
lem to recmit adult individuals for these pro-ams. 

The embarrassment that goes with this deficiency, that is the inhos- 
pitajity of a system which attempts to use them, at least in their sight, 
IS a barrier. We could not automatically presume a doubling of the 
numbers with a doubling of the dollars. 
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There would be, in effect, increased funds to improve our methods 
for recruitment, .and to find creative ways to reach out and attack 
these problems, without necessarily following the conventional p.aths. 

Senator Javits, Then let us say arbitrarily that we certainly would, 
if you double the resources, reach out to, but not actually approach. 
1,500,000? 

Dr. Marland. Thai* is conceivable. 

Senator Javits. Am I correct in saying this process would take 2 
to 3 years? 

Dr. Marland. That is a technical question and I am going to ask 
Mr. Delker to come in and comment on that, if you please. 

STATEMENT OF PAUL DELKER, DIRECTOR OF THE DIVISION OF 
ADULT EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE 

Mr. Delker. Senator, if I understand your question, it is what would 
bo the period of time 

Senator Javits. To get a high school diploma under these circum- 
stances ? 

Mr. Delker, I think your estimate is a reasonably accurate one, 2 to 
3 years. It docs of course depend on the point where the individual 
begins, the number' of hours of instruction available to him, but your 
estimate is a good average. 

MEETING NEEDS OF HIGH SCHOOL EQUIVALENCY 

Senator Ja\its. ^Vliat I am trying to get at is given the barriers, 
including the outreach problem which Mr. Marland has referred to, 
assuming we gave this top priority and doubled the resources and kept 
up whatever increases were required, what I am trying to get at is what 
span of years as m order of magnitude would it take to substantially 
accomplish the goals of giving a high school education to as many 
adult Americans as are capable of absorbing it? 

We realize in the 60 million, many cannofc absorb it at all. I just 
wonder what is our target even if we went all out for this. 

Mr. t)ELKER. If we went all out, assuming in the next available fiscal 
year the order of magnitude which Dr. Marland cited, twice the funds 
and an increasing amount, our best estimates are 6 to 10 years for that 
available population to seek a high school diploma. 

Dr. Mariano. Let me add a footnote there, if I may, Mr. Chairman 
and Senator Javits. 

This is not a bill target; these are dynamic conditions. Some 400,000 
migrants come into this system and many of them do not speak Eng- 
lish. They also are part of the target group for this program, and con- 
stitute a steady inflow of some 400,000 people, most of them needing 
instruction of this kind. 

Senator Javits. But would you say. Dr. Marland, given 6 to 10 years 
and an allout effort, define it as roughly twice the present effort, we 
would legitimately sot a tenure objective in which to solve the problem ? 

That means that we would not then face the shocking statistics that 
we do now. Obviously we would not give everybody a high school 
diploma; there would be millions who would be excluded for many 
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reasons, but wo no longer would face this almost national approach of 
leaving? so many behind the parade. 

Dr. Maiuwvns). Given the resources, Senator Javits, this would be a 
fair assessment, and would take all of 10 years. 

Senator Javits. Juxtaposed also to tlio economic needs of the United 
States, is it not a fact tliat tlie ]?ig]i school equivalency is now really 
mandatory for most of our jobs, either white collar or blue collar? 

Dr. Marland, That is true. 

Senator Javits. So that tliese very people are very seriously sen- 
tenced to bo hewers of wood and drawere of water? 
Dr. Marijvnd. That is true. 

Senator JaVits. This is concurrent with employment opportunities^ 
also contracting very materially on so-called unsfeilled labor? 
Dr. Marland. That is true. 

STATISTICS ON ADULT BASIC AND HIGH SCHOOL EQUIVALENCY 

Senator Javits. Mr. Cliairman, I tliank you very much. I think that 
is very illuminating. I have just one of two other questions. 

Do you have any concept of breakdown of Federal adult education 
funds being used for elementary school education and high school 
education ? 

Dr. ^Iarland. I am going to ask Mr. Delker if he has, and if not 
wo will submit them for the record, but I think if I understand your 
question I would like to restate it to be sure. 

Do wo have a breakdown of the distribution of enrolled students as 
to their enrollment in elementary and secondary education? 

Senator Ja\^ts. Exactly, and the breakdown in funds which ensued. 

Dr. Marland. Can you g^ve a quick answer to that, Paul? 

Mr. Delker. Senator Javits, as it relates to the expenditure of Fed- 
eral funds, until publication of regulations last week, the expenditure 
of Federal funds has been limited to those with less than an eighth- 
grade education. 

The regulations now allow up to 20 percent of the Federal alloca- 
tion to be spent. 
Dr. Marland. Tliat is for people enrolled in secondary. 
Mr. Delker. Secondary. 

Senator JA\Trs. Give us the best you can on that in the way of num- 
bers. 

Dr. Marland. I think what Mr. Delker is saying, is that up until 
this time our regulations have not permitted us to treat secondary j 
however, we have now published those regulations, so that 20 percent of 
the dollars — and perhaps we could predict correspondingly 20 percent 
of the enrollees now under the law — 20 percent in secondary, the re- 
mainder in elementary. 

Senator Javits. My bill and that of the cosponsors j;)rovides for up 
to 25 percent. Would you have any opinion on that? 

Dr. Marland. I would say we are m agreement. 

effectiveness of adult education programs 

Senator Javits. The other thing I would like to ask is do you have 
any appraisal of how effective adult education programs have been 
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within the States, bearing in mind that you liave only beerv financing 
the elementary aspect? 
Do you have some evaluation ? 

Dr. Marland. I have some broad conclusions, Mr, Chairman, that 
our programs are exceedingly effective in reaching not only the poor 
and the disadvantaged, but we are also reaching into prisons and 
Liospilals. 

The degree of State response in terms of State and local funds added 
to the Federal funds is significant. Of the 22 million eligible in the 
population; that is, those who do not have what we would consider an 
eighth grade education and therefore some definition of functional 
literacy 

Senator Javtts. Of the 20 million ? 

Dr. Mari^akd. Right. From 1905 to 1973 we have reached over 4,5 
million, and this, while it is not by any means a glowing success, is 
a step in the right direction. 

Senator Javits. Dr. Marland, could we have for the record a chart 
which would show the extent of the participation of the States, because 
our members here arc always interested in knowing what programs are 
being enthusiastically received by the States, and that makes a big 
difference. 

Dr. Makland. It does, and^ of course, it is on this difference that we 
are making rather basic assumptions that tlie Better Schools Act 
would prove a valid vehicle because of the evidence already established 
in States in their behavior in adding funds themselves to the Fed- 
eral programs now in place. 

We will submit for the record, however, distribution of funds by 
States as well as distribution of State and local funds added to the 
Federal funds. 

Senator JAvrrs. I ask unanimous consent that that be received. 
Senator Pell. "Without objection, it is so ordered. 
[The information referred to follows:] 

ACTUAL EXPENDITURES. FISCAL YEAR 1972 

From curmnt From previous State ind/or 
Allotment (i972) (1971) local. fi%-A) Total, ell 

States (cbtigation) fiscetyear fiscal year year 1972 sources 

Total ;51. 132. 7S3 ^9. 496. 919 698. 976 $16, 23S, 822 m. 431. 715 

?3 Alabama 1.353.404 1,277.127 88.529 151,719 TsU.lis 

11 Alaska , 166.536 123.844 152.922 276,766 

12 Arizona 419, 113 t 419. 113 i 61.606 1 53.690 i 534.409 

13 Arkansas.....> 785.866 734.087 72.986 108.846 915.919 

14 CallfornU 2, 894. 965 > 2, 894, 965 > 4, 036. 703 1 6, 931. 6Sft 

15 Colorado 425.700 425.700 106,287 531.957 

16 Connecticut 646.371 646.371 564,334 1.210.705 

17 Delaware 219.465 219.465 24,000 243.455 

18 District of Columfeia 282,806 i 274.679 1 121.428 t 395.107 

19 Florida 1.308.317 1.308.317 364.960 1.673.277 

20 Georgia 1, 712, 693 1, 580. 321 173, 504 198. 591 1. 952, 416 

21 Hawaii 272. 771 272. 771 834 286. 740 550. 345 

22 Idaho 248.223 i 248.223 i 36.CO0 i 281.223 

23 Illinois 2, 271, 708 1 1 271, 708 i 563, i92 « 350, 000 i 3. 185. 010 

24 Indiana 1.071,829 1.071,829 126,018 1,197,8^7 

25 Iowa 646.525 646.525 255.144 901.659 

26 Kansas 528,113 1 528,113 U0,212 1 59, 813 1 598.138 

27 Kentucky 1. 148, 538 1.148.538 37,941 163,321 1.349.800 

28 Louisiana I,5d9. 2X2 1 1, 598, 890 > 55. 974 « 192, 000 « 1. 845. 861 

29 Maine 328, 342 i 328, 342 1 14. 545 « 45, 393 « 399, 280 

30 Maryland 777, 671 « 777. 671 » 62, $29 1 125,079 i 965, 379 

31 Massachusetts i. 122,487 1,106.316 9,007 719.655 1.834.978 

32 Mtchigan 1,702,104 1 1.702,104 ...: 1825,468 ^2,527.572 

33 Minnesota 774.061 1 774.061 « 68,004 1 93,600 935.665 
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ACYUAL EXPENDITURES, FISCAL YEAR 1972-ConUnued 



From current From previous Stat) and/or 
Allotment <1972) (1971) loC)1, fiscal Total all 

States (obligation) risolvear fiscal year yi«ri972 sources 



34 Mississippi 1,054.14S 995,152 114.094 123.250 1.232,496 

35 Missouri. 1,102.416 M, 102,416 U8,887 U28.000 U.279.303 

36 Montane 251,812 » 251.812 » 30,000 » 281,812 

37 Nebraska 388.687 s 388.687 1 82,437 1 53,863 ^ 524.987 

38 Nevada 180,362 146.879 35,261 34,191 216.331 

39 New Hampshire 254.488 183,152 21,896 22,784 227.832 

40 New Jersey 1. 439. 458 M. 439, 458 » 350, 000 » 1. 789, 458 

41 New Mexico 344, 103 i 344, 103 » 9, 310 i 42, 000 i 395, 413 

42 New York 3,783,043 » 3,783,043 1 16,957 » 2,150.000 1 5.950.000 

43 North Carolina 1, 898. 912 1. 670, 167 245, 477 213. 692 2, 129, 336 

44 North DakoU 257,625 i 257,625 i 28,000 i 285,625 

45 Ohio 2,094,595 » 2,094,595 » 39.996 » 280.000 » 2,414.591 

46 Oklahoma 620.400 579.409 64.067 113.401 756,877 

47 Oregon 456, 536 443, 285 5, 050 156, 046 604, 381 

48 Pennsylvania 2,634,898 1 2,634,898 W69,104 1 378.222 > 3,782,224 

49 Rhode Island 331.396 262,122 10,566 31,758 304.446 

50 South Carolina 1,190,918 1,044,823 261,697 540,588 1,847,108 

51 South DakoU 263, 481 J 263, 481 » 30, 000 i 293. 481 

52 Tennessee 1,403.582 929,313 404.494 219,032 1,552,839 

53 Texas 3.205.110 13,205,110 1 190,299 > 414,995 » 3, 810, 404 

54 Utah 259. 611 i 259, 61 1 » 40, 000 i 299. 61 1 

55 Vermont 208.698 196.333 3.281 26,908 226.522 

56 Virginia 1,436,435 1,395,385 25,249 158,076 1,578,710 

57 Washington 624, 613 540, 358 3, 347 237, 093 780, 798 

58 West Virginia 61 3, 710 613, 710 87, 070 I69, 965 870, 745 

59 Wisconsin 917,375 917,375 406,327 1,323.702 

60 Wyoming 186,843 1 186,843 1 30,000 216,843 

61 American Samoa 40, 907 19, 569 35, 900 18, 900 74, 3i69 

62 Trust Territory 81, 814 i 81, 814 » 81, 814 

63 Guam 71,588 58,940 5,474 39,500 103.914 

64 Puerto Rico 787,464 i 787,464 1 600,000 i 1.387,464 

66 Virgin Istands 40,907 M0,907 » 7.500 M8,407 



I EsUmate. 

A PERSONAL NOTE 

Senator Javits. Those were all the questions that I have, Mr. Mar- 
land, but I would like to add a personal note if I may. 

It will interest you to know my interest in adult education stems 
from my mother who at the age oi 55 learned to read and write Eng- 
lish, It was the joy of her life that she could at least read the signs 
in the New York subway, having come as an immigrant from what 
is now Israel in the middle 1880's, 

She learned that in the elementary adult education courses given at 
a public school in Brooklyn. 

Mr. Mahland. I can well api)reciate it^ Senator, and it has been my 
privilege on a number of occasions to preside at ceremonies graduat- 
ing middle age men and women from elementary school, and to note 
the great joy that surrounds those events. 

Senator Javtts. Thank you. 

COSPONSORSHIP OP SENATOR PELL 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much. I would hope you would add 
my name as a cosponsor. 
Senator Javits. I am honored. 

Senator Pell. I have one <|uestion to the Secretary, Wliat are the 
basic requirements for the high school diploma? Do they not vary 
tremendously from St^te to State? 

New York I understand has a very high standard, but what are the 
basic requirements for the high school diploma that you would say are 
national. 
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Dr. Marland. Wc have a fairly universal standard for that. It is 
called the General Education Development (GED) test whicli is uni- 
formly used tlirougliout mdst of the country, and I would ask Mr. 
Delker if he wishes to expand on that 

Senator Peu^ How many years of English, how many years of 
mathematics, et cetera ? 

Mr. Delker. This is a very difficult question t'l answer accurately, 
Senator, because it is a State matter, and it is unci er the control of the 
State. 

Most of them do use the GED either as the equivalency or as a fac- 
tor in granting a high school equivalency, 
lam afraid I cannot generali ze that. 

Senator Pell. I am not asking you to generalize. I am asking you to 
be specific, "WHiat are the requirements that are common to a high 
school equivalency nationally ? 

Mr. Delker. I do not know the answer to that question. Senator. 
We may be able to provide it for the record, but we do not have that 
at hand. 

Dr. Marland, I can tell you that successful completion of the 
GED equivalency test requires a background in mathematics, English, 
civics, including history and introductory science, equivalent to that 
background required in high school. 

Senator Peix. How much math would this include? Does this include 
trigonometry^ calculus? 

Dr, Marlaxd. How much math ? 

Senator Pell. Yes. 

Dr. ^Iarlaxd. A level of efficiency on the examination which would 
go through general mathematics. It would not include algebra, 
geometry. 

Senator Pell, It just includes arithmetic? You mean you can get a 
high school diploma just on the basis of arithmetic, history, English? 
Dr, Marland. Any person can. 

Senator Pell. How' many States use the GED as the ba;^is? 

Dr, Marland. Virtually all States use the GED, if not k>s the sole 
criterion, as a supporting criterion to their own tests whiclii may be 
more elaborate. 

Senator Pell. What I am trying to establish is the fact that some 
States have an abysmally low level of knowledge required for those 
who got the high school diploma, although in New York State the 
regent's test is rather hard. 

Would you supply for the record those States which do not require 
GED t^t as a means of getting the high school diploma and the in- 
formation, sijecific not general, as to what the requirements you think 
are common in the United States in achieving a high school diploma. 
^ Dr. Marland. We will do that. I would like to insert that informa- 
tion in the record at this point. 

[The following was subsequently supplied for the record :] 
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Information pertaining to the General Educational Development 
Test. (GED) 



The i-lve examinations that make up the GED test are: 



1. 


Correctness and Effectiveness of Expression. 


2. 


Interpretation of Reading Skills In the 


Social Studies. 


3. 


InttrprUtatlon of Reading Skills In the 


Natural Sciences 


4. 


Interpretation of Literacy Materials. 




5. 


General Mathematics. 





There are 7 different forms of each test; a new form Is introduced 
every two years. It Is also available In Spanish with a sixth 
examination. In addition to the above five, that tests a student's ability 
to translate Spanish Into English. There were 430,346 people who took 
the cost during 1972. Thirty-two percent successfully passed the test. 

The following Information provides a great deal of pertinent statistical 
Information regarding the requirements Imposed by each State. Additional 
Information may be obtained from Dr. Miller of the American Council 
on Education. (833-4680). College Admissions officers now accept the 
GED as evidence of high school completion. 
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[105] 

GENERAL SUMMARY OF POLICIES 

A RicvrK.w Oi-' THic j'OLiciKS of the 61 depaiUncnts of education shows 
nearly nnaninious acccptancj of llic GED tests as a vahd measure of 
educational acliicvonient by adult.v at the higli .seliool graduation If-vel 
for the purpose of issuing high school oquivalen-jy certificates. Espcv 
cially sinci^ 1960, the dei^artnients haN*c modified their policies in ni-Miy 
ways to meet tlic needs of adult resic\*nts. Following arc summaries of 
departmental policies and in some, cases comparisons with earlier 
policies. J 

Policies for Issuance of Certificates, 19^6, 1960, 1972 

The positions of the departments of education Over the years regard- 
ing the issuance of certificates and to whom certificates may be issue<l 
art! snmmarixed in Table 1. It shows that all departments now J]a\'e 
adopted policies lliat enable their residents to' have opportunities to 
earn a certificate. 

Minimum Test Scores Required, 1946, 1960, 1972 

Table 2 shows that the dcpai tmcnls of education liavc adjusted llieir 
nn'nimum score requironjents to meet die needs of adults. NIost depart- 
ments have established a standard score of 35 on each test «n(/ an aver- 
age standard score of 45 on all five tests. On a national scale, 7()~75 
ptrcent of examinees Will acliieve tliese scores, f 

Minimum AgB for Issuance of Certificates, 1946,;i960, 1972 

The 197'li policies show a decided change toward a lower minimum 
age reqniiement for i.ssuanec of certificates (see 1 able 3). Fifty-si.\ of 



Table H: PoUctj Positions of DcpartmcnU' of Education for tJic Issuance 
of IlirJi School Certificate^ 1916, IDGO, 7972 



Poii..v I'JtG" 10()(|f 1072' 

(N--~.53) (N = G1) 

Depnrlment of eiUicalion issues lisgb school coHifi- 

catos or :mtl\on/.cs local lii^^li schools to do so 4G 52 61 

Ct'rtiliciitc issueJ l>y ilfjiartmcot ol' education .... i2H 3S GO 

CVrtificato issued (»n!y by locid In'^-'h sdKJoIs JS 14 I 

DcparUiKMil does )H)l issue or autljuri/.e use of 

GKU tests : 3 J 0 

Certificates are issued to: 

All aduU residents - ; 0 35 fil 

Service personnel nnd *.*etera)).s only 40 17 t) 

^' JJasod on iiolicirs of shiloj,' nnd the District of Columbia, as piihlisht-d in tin- fii'.st issue 

of JJullL'tin No. 5, Au«uj,r Hi^lj. 
*'na.siHl on January HHiO |i;)licirs «)f 50 sLitis, the Dislritt <jf C«>lnin]»ia, thr (?;\na1 /our, 

and IMicrto Uico. \u l^jni^, one d(?iiai1UR'nt of edue.Ui«ii: «lid not aut)ioii/.<» use* of CKD 

tests. 

•* lUscd on May M)72 pf>licl(»s of 50 stales, the DiKtritt of tToUnnbfa^ American Samoa, the 
Cunal Ziine, Guam, Puerto liicf)» the Trust Territory of thr Pacilic Ishn>ds, and fi\e i>ro\- 
inces of Canada — .Manutoba, New Brunswick^ No\a Scotia, Priiiee Edward Isbuidr an«l 
Saskatel>ewan. 
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Taulk 2: Minimum Test Scores Required by State Dcparlnianls 
of Education, J94(i, jm), 1972 



Miiiiinuin Test Sctircs Uc-(|turnl 



iy40'« 1!J(J0'' 1UV2'- 



A standard svmv. of 35 on i.'acli [vsi or an average 
standard score of 45 on all five (esls, or lower 

rennireinenl 40 13 9 

A lilanifartl scok; of 35 on eaeli test and an average 
.slandard .score of 45 on all five (esls or other 
.score requi'.cuicMts eliDiinaling approximately 

same pereeitlage of cxj'nn'nees 3 HO 41 

Higher score re( nirod than listed al)ove 3 lU 11 

*' Sco foolnolc ; lo Table 1. 



Tadli; 3: Minimum Age RequircmenLs for Issuouce of Cerlificalcs, 
1940, 1960, 1972 



Nfininnnn Aye Ikviu.roncnt (S) (n!!/'.) ^^^ h) 

17, but api^licant niiisl have been oiil of .seliool for 

six months or one year .'. — — 5 

18,. but applicant must have been out of seliooI for 

six niontns or one year, or liigh school class 

mu.st haVe graduated 10 24 

19 () 27 

20 ! ^ 15 4 

21 ;. " 21 0 

Oeterniincd by local school dislricLs ^ 0 1 

^- See footiifjles to Tabic 1. r 

i 

tlie departmoiits Imvo established a minimum age of 19 ov under. Only 
four slulc that llic appliciinl must be at least 20, and none rcu juircs age 
21. It will be noted, Jiowcver, that dc?partments which ,S(^t 17 or 18 ycar.s 
of age require additionally iJiat the applicant shall Jiaye been out of 
school for a period of .six months or a year, or that tlie high school class 
of which he was a incnibor must have graduated. One stale does not 
make recommendations with regard to minimum age. 



Minimum Age for Admission to Take GED Tests, 1972* 

For the first time, the Policies lists two requirements under '*Mim- 
muni Age": minimum ago for issuance of the certificate (summarized 
above), and minimum ag(; for admi.ssion to take the tests. The depart- 
ments liaN 0 received many requ(ists from recruiting oflleials, employers, 
and college ofllciaLs for testing persons who arciiiidcr the age to receive 
a certifieatt;. To as.si.st such people, departments have establi.shed a 
minimum ago for admi.ssion to testing. As shown in Table 4, for IG-and . 
17-year-old.s, most dt^parlmenl.s require that the applicant .shall liave 
been out of school for six months to a year, and also usually require a 
letter from the pertinent authority requesting the testing. 
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Residence Requirements, 1972 

In tluj last tlirco years, tliwc has bcfii a considerable rijiaxation in 
resident requirenieiits set by departments (;f ed neat ion, shown in Table 
5. riiysical residence of no partieular lengtli is all that is now required 
bv 28 departments of education. 

Previous High School Enrollment, 1946, I960, 1972 

Previous higli school enrollment entailing the completion of one or 
two years of high school instniction is now required by only ^vo de- 
partments of education. Fifty-nine departments do not require high 
school attendance, although five departments do require that an ap- 
plicant demonstrate through examinations that he has satisfactory 
knowledge of the iUate eonstit.i^ion, patriotism, or American govern- 
ment, in addition . to achieving satisfactory scores on the GED tests. 
See, Table 6. 

Department^i of Edi^cation Authorized to Administer 
Tes^s in Correctionfill and Health Institutions 

Forty-five state idepartments of education and the District of Colum- 
bia have now becm authorized by the Commission on Accreditation to 



Table 4; Minimum Age Requirements for Admission to Take 
the GED Tests, 1972 



Minimum Age llequircment 


1972 
(N = 61) 


10, but must have been out of school for six months or a year 

17, but mu.st have been out of school for six iiionllis or a year 


5 

37 

11 


19 


7 




1 


Table 5: Residence Requirements for Issuance of Certificate * 
or Admission to Take Tests, 1972 


Residence Kequiremcnl 


1972 



























Tauj.e Previous High School Enrollment 
Requirement, 1946, 1^60, 1972 



Prt:viai: s High School 1046" 


1900" 


1972« 


Enrollmeiu Itefiiiircd ( N = 49 ) 




(N = (fl") 


Yes 17 


10 


2 


No 32 


42 


59 


•• * Sec footnotes to Tabic 1. 
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adininisl(*r tlic GED tests in their state correctional and health institu- 
tions. Tlic tests arc used ih the in.stitution.s as an aid in the rehabilita- 
tion of inmates and patients. 

Issuance of Certificates to Spanish-Speaking Residents, 
Based on GED Test Scores, Spanish Editions 

The Spanish eclitions of the GED tests became available in August 
1971 ''or administ ation to Spanish-speaking adults. Twenty-nine stute 
depai 'nients have abeadv established policies of issuing ccrtilicates 
basec on satisfac(t)iy scores on the tSpanish versions on the same terms 
used for the Engl.'sh editions. 

Comparative Data on Testing h\ Official GEI> Centers, 1962-71 

GED test administration at Official VTS Agencies (renamed ''Official 
GED Centers" in 1963) began in 1945. In 1964, for Uie first time the 
number of adults fcstcd exceeded 100,000 a year; in i967, the number 
exceeded 200,000, and in 1970, the total exceeded 300.000. fn order to 
handle the demands for testing, the number of Offici;'.i GED Centers 
has also been increased rapidly. 

Table 7 presents comparative informalidh on examinees for the years 
1962 through 1971. 

In addition, approximately 100,000 military personnel on active duty 
are tested each year through the United States Armed Forces Institute. 

Each January, all Official GED Centers submit data collected from 
pers,ons who took the tests during the preceding calendar year. 



Table 7: Comparative Data on Testing at Official GED Centers, 

1962-71 



Year 


. Ko^ of Official 
GED Cenlen 
in operation 

1 


Number of 
Examinees 


Average Age 
of Examinees 


Average No. Years 
of Prcnous 
Schooling 


Tested to Qualify 
for 

Further Education 


Failed to Meet 
Sute Standards 


1902 


745 : 


75.428 


29 


10 


34 


25 


1963 


801 : 


88,242 


29 


10 


33 


29 


1964 


840 . 


116.87.^ 


29 


10 


32.5 


27 


1965 


928 


• 143.974 


29 


.9.7 


38 


28 


1966 


1,031 .' 


185.778 


29.3 


0.8 


35 


28.3 


1967 


1,194 . 


218.386 


29.5 


9.7 


36 


30 


19G8 


1.349 ' 


205.499 


29.5 


9.7 


39.9 


30.6 


1969 


1,566 


293.451 


29..I 


9.7 


37.3 


28.3 


1970 


1.711 : 


331.534 


29.1 


9.7 


40.1 


29.2 


1971 


1,858 .. 


387,733 


28.0 


9.8 


41.2 


31.3 
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Policies Governing the Granting of High School Credit 
for Service Educational Experiences 

Part II of tluj exhibits in this bulletin states the poHcios of the depart- 
incuts of education under wliich they authorize local high schools to 
grant credit toward a regular higJi school diploma for Narious types of 
educational experiences acquired by military personnel whiles on active 
duty. Th'; Commission on Accr'?ditation evaluates tlu\se experiences in 
tenns of academic credit, and Sj'icoudary scliool officials may obtain the 
credit recommendations by wri^ ing the Con mission. 
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Senator Pell, Our next set of witnesses will be a panel on adult 
education. The panel consists of Ray Ast, administrator, adult con- 
tinuing education services, Montclair State College, Upper Mont- 
clair, N.J. ; Leonard Hill, chairman, National Advisory Council on 
Adult Education; Luther Black, director, adult basic education, 
Arkansas State Department of Education; Sister Cecelia, Denver, 
Colo. ; Edgar Boone, head, department of adult and community college 
education. North Carolina State University, Raleigh, N.C. ; Robert 
Rupert, adult education specialist, Los Angeles city schools and Ms. 
Edith Hayes, teacher, Lexington, Ky, 

Senator Jawvb, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
testimony of the panel be opened by Mr. Rupert; that the other 
witnesses follow, excluding Leonard Hill who will summarize; that 
each of the witnesses be allowed 5 minutes for an oral statement; and 
that Mr. Hill be allowed 10 minutes for a summary. 

I ask also that the written statements of each of the witnesses be 
made part of the record, and that additional statements frcm other 
witnesses on this same bill be included in the record at the end of 
their testimony. 

Senator Pell. Without objection it is so ordered. 

STATEMENT OF RAY J, AST, JR., ADMINISTRATOR, ADUIT CONTINU- 
IN& EDUCATION SERVICES, MONTCLAIR STATE COLLEGE, UPPER 
MONTCLAIR, N.J.; LEONARD HILL, CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL AD- 
VISORY COUNCIL ON ADULT EDUCATION; DR, LUTHER H, BLACK, 
DIRECTOR, ADULT BASIC EDUCATION, ARKANSAS STATE DE- 
PARTMENT OF EDUCATION; SISTER CECE.UA LINENBRINK, PH.D., 
DENVER, COLO.; EDOAR BOONl;, HEAD, DEPARTMENT OF ADULT 
AND COMMUNITY COLLEOE EDUCATION, RALEIOH, N.C; ROBERT 
RUjPERT, ADULT EDUCATION SPECIAUST, LOS ANGELES CITY 
SCHOOLS; AND MS. EDITH HAYES, TEACHER, LEXINGTON, KY., 
A PANEL ON ADULT EDUCATION 

Mr. Rupert. As chairman of the lepslative committee, National 
Association for Public Continuing in Adult Ediication of the Los 
Angeles Bfxard of Education, I have been asked to state our case 
in support of legislation which would enhance the continnaticn, re- 
newal or initiation of adult education programs within the 50 States 
and territories of the United States. 

OPEJHNO STATEMENT 

In this opening statement you will be apprised cf points of view on 
all pending legislation from a wide variety of ad'ait education peo- 
ple: teachers, administrators, college professors, all the professionals 
in one cause. 

We will discuss some specifics which are being considered and sug- 
gest a few things which are desirable for improvement of the pro- 
gram. Each of the subsequent six witnesses will comment on adult 
education from his or her own vantage Doint. 

As a primary document for our testimony you have been presented 
witha lormal statement entitled "Adult "^.^i^caticn." 
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In some the statement attempts to do four things : 

1. To emphasize adult basic education accomplishments. Those are 
on pages 2 to 4; 

2. To survey the history and development of adult education, pages 
6 through 9 ; 

3. To provide rev;ew of pending adult education legislation, pages 
20 and 11; and 

4. To recommend a fev/ changes in S. 1814. 

The tenor of this brief opening statement follows somewhat the 
same format. Let us reemphasize tliat we deal with the education of 
adults, and you are going to hear that word a lot today. This includes 
anyone who is over the age of 18. 

In large measure the students who come to us or to whom we take 
basic education programs are the hard to reach and the hard to teach* 
Without Federal support programs in over half the States would 
falter or even completely disappear. 

It is unfortunate that local, State, and national citizens with inter- 
est in education have not yet learned that the key to educating the 
disadvantaged youngster lies in making sure that his parents are 
literate enough and economically stable enoisgh to understand and 
appreciate the basic needs of his children. 

Vet it is a fact of life that when the needs of children and, services 
for children are contrasted with the needs of adults and services for 
adults, the child usually wins out This is our argument for continuing 
categorical aid for adult education. 

For this reason also we oppose in its present form the idea of reve- 
nue sharing. In the Better Schools Act of 1973, adult education has 
been relegated to the supportive services and materials category. We 
are Pn competition in that category with school textbooks, library 
resources, education equipment, supplementary education centers and 
services, school meals, strengthening State and local agencies, services 
in vocational education and services to the handicapped and 
disadvantaged, 

That is a plethora of services. 

Under these circumstances not much money would be applied in 
most States and territories to support basic adult education programs. 
We do of &Mrse support the extension of the Adult Extension Act. 

Without the relatively few dollars available there the cohesiveness 
of the our relatively small segment of the educational institution, and 
that is adult education, would suffer a severe blow. 

The National Advisory Committee on Adult Educatiot^ after 2 short 
years is making inroads in telling our story and provides the level of 
leadership sorely needed by those of us wlio practice adult education 
out in the States. Without these relatively few dollars, movement past 
aI^ eighth grade proficiency level and into high school equivalency 
would also be stjrmied. 

Such a continuation would be assured by the passage of any of the 
two bills currently before the Senate. S. 1814 is one of the two bills 
which concern us now. The first, S. 1539, deals with the extension of 
the Elementary and Secondary Act, We are fortunate to be included 
in that bill, and have worked nationally to make our support known. 
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SUPPORT OF S. 1814 

The latter, S. 1814, we .are testifying for today provides categorical 
extension for adult education. We have begun procedures to make our 
supi)ort for this bill well known also. It contains new features and 
specifics recommended by the National Advisory Committee on Adult 
Education in its report to the President this year. 

These provisions were derived from a massive input of effort from 
the total profession. Among these features are the extension of the 
authorization until 1978, a 25 percent permissive use of funds for high 
school eauivalency programs, provision for inclusion of institutional- 
ized adults in the target populationj clarification of community spon- 
sored programs in public school buildings. State adult education ad- 
visory councils, ana the continuation of National Advisory Council on 
Adult Education. 

SUGGESTIONS 

Thei'c are a few suggestions which we can make before this commit- 
tee today if it is disposed to look favorably upon some changes which 
could be made. Pages 11 and 12 of the testimony which we provided 
to you made four specific suggestions. 

First of all, a broadening of the community school program to 
include facilities of community and iimior colleges in fiJcction 303; 

Secondly, in section 306 we w^ould like to change the word "for" to 
"or", when it comes to high school equivalency. 

This would permit adult high school completion programs or the 
GED programs, and the present language could bo interpreted in some 
States to mean GED only. 

Thirdly we feel that the term "institutionalized" needs a better 
definition, and we have included a definition in our report to you. 

Finally, under section 310 it is our recommendation tliat the State 
advisory councils should be a requirement of law, and that the "may" 
should be changed to "shall". This should not be permissive but shoidd 
be mandatory. 

We know that through the legislative process that probably some 
place along the line S. 1814 and S. 1539 are going to get together in 
sort of a compromise. We might recommend that if this occurs the 
language in bK)th of those bills should be about the same, and this 
would assure us whatever authorizing legislation is passed will con- 
tain the best provisions for our profession. 

Fs>r the remainder of the allotted time we would ask you to be per- 
mitted to femiliarize you with the accomplishments of the basic adult 
education. Senator Pell's questions can probably be included when it 
comes to the general education development test. 

[The prepared statement submitted by Mr. Rupert follows j] 
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Mr. Chairman and Meinbers of the Senate Education Subcoxnmlttee: 

Thank you for glvln^i adult educators the oppori^unity to 
appear before you at this early stage in your deliberations. We 
know that this subcommittee vlll he making legislative recommenda- 
tions which could marked3y influence the future direction of American 
education, particularly the federal government's role in determining 
that direction. At a time when disimlty, disagreement, and discontent 
often seem to be the order of the day, we adult educators are pre- 
senting what we feel is a remrkably united effort. 

Today we appear, not separately represeiiting our organiza- 
tions and programs, but as a panel, all of whose members are in 
agreement with this Joint opening statement. We on the panel come 
from Arkansas, California, Colorado, Kentucky, Nebraslj;a, Jersey, 
and North Carolina. We are acconqpanied by Vashington-b(f,^r^ staff 
members of the Adult Education Association of the U.S«A. '» the 
national Association of Black Adult Educators, the Kational Advisory 
Council on AdU;\t Education, the National Association for Public 
Continuing and Adult Education, and by other interested adult educa<» 
tors. 

In spite of some obvious organizational differences vithi^n 

our group, a single bond relates us one to the' other: ve are all 

.1) 

committed to the belief that ve can help meet masiy adult needs through 
education. As practicing adult educators who have vol\intarily chosen 
this field because ve believe deeply in its value, ve iJtnpljQre you to 
extend and to expand the federal government's role in adult educa- 
tion. OiT hope is that this testimony vill provide you vith infor- 
mation which vlll be helpful as you make decisions affecting the • 
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education of adults. 

We ccjme before you today not merely because we are seeking 

the passage of more nearly comprehensive adult education legislation, 

but also because ve vish to present soziie of the programs* accon^lish- 

ments and problems , as follows: 

o Since the first fUll year of the federal adult 
basic education program in 1966, there have 
been million adults enrolled in adiilt basic 
education, 

o In the 1972 school year, there were 812,000 
students enrolled in the federally sponsored 
adiH.t basic educatlv^n program* 



o A positive accon^llshment of rising economic 
growth has been the nation's increased in- 
vestment in human resources in the form of 
better education. A generation ago, half of 
all adult Americans had received only on 
elementary education, at best. In contrast, 
slightly over half of the adult population 
in 1970 had conipleted high school, and over 
20^ had gone to college as against 7*^^ in 
19^+0. 

o The ib^kk age range is considered to be the 
siost productive period in terms of work and 
eartii^ power, not only for the individual 
but for society. According to Fy«71 data, 
80^ of etll adult basic education participants 
fell into the l8«M* age category. 



o The Brookings Institute, Washington, D. C. 
states that in 1970 there were 13.8 million 
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public velfare beneficiaries, and it estimates 
nearly I5 million in 1973. The sum spent for 
public velfare assistance in 1970 came to $l4.U 
billion, about four times the total a decade 
earlier. In FY*71> adult basic education 
attracted to their instructional prograj»5, 
designed in par ^ to help persons secure and 
iLaintain einployment, job training or job 
change, a concentration of velfare recipients 
that was twice that found in the general 
population. Nearly one of every eight 
persons enrolled in Fy-71 separated f^om 
the program for employment, job change, or 
job training. 

o Fifty-three million adults in the United 
Statec, 20 years of age and over, have less, 
than 3 years of high school completed. 

o A study conducte'd at Harvard University in 
1-Iay of 1970 examined adult reading require- 
ments as contained in employment application 
blcuiks, driver tr«^ining manuals issued by 30 
states, social security forms, and other 
materials and, based on the 19^0 census, es^i* 
mated that (59 million Americans, 16 yeeo-s of 
age and older, caxmot meet these reading re- 
quirements. The study stated -tWdt by this 
definition of literacy over half of the adults 
in the United States may be functionally 
illiterate. 

o The National Center fok* Education Statistics 
Indic&ted that the greatest percentage change 
in enrollment occurred at the local level of 
sponsorship for adult education in the public 
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sshool system. Enrollment percent Increase 
from 1968 to 197O: federal sponsorship, 6.0^; 
state, 9.7^> local, 23. 3^* 

Of the total U. S. population 16 years of age 
and older (11+2,299,000), 11. 3^ have less than 
an eighth grade education. 

The 1970 census indicated that 1.8 million 
adult Americans have had no schooling at all. 

The per pupil adult basic education expenditure 
averaged $88 in Fy-71 with a $65 federal expendi- 
ture and $23 state and local match. 

One out of three ABE enroHees was Negro (32.8). 
In 1970, blacks amounted to 11,1 percent of the 
national total, ^ Hence, in 1971 ABE*s Negro 
students - 20l+,'069 of 622, - added up to 
three times the national proportion. 

Over 20^ of the ABE students enrolled in the 
federal program are Mexican-American, Cuban, or 
Puerto Rican, 

Lifetime Income 
years of School 

Elementary 



High School 



College 



Cf I^es 25 Years of Age and Older. 
Completed: 

^0-7 - $ 196,000 



8 $ 258,000 

1-3 $ 29if,000 

1+ $ 350,000 

1-3 $ 1+11,000 

k+ $ 586,000 
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As you know, ve have had a history of categorical federal 
aid to adult education going hack to the passage of the Economic 
Opportunity Act In I96I+ when Title IIB established the federal/state/ 
local pattern of cooperation In adult basic education which exists 
to the present time. In 1966, the Adult Education Act was passed 
as a part of the Elementary and Secondary Education Amendments, and 
It has been modified severaJ times since then. The most significant 
amendment ceane in P,L. 91-230 in April, 1970, when authority was 
given to provide money for programs for adult education through the 
hig^ school level. Until then, adult basic education was interpreted 
as extending ths^^ugh the eighth grade. 

XJiifortunately, because funds have been so limited and the 
educational needs of adults are so great, money has never been made 
available for adult high school' education. It is ironic that the 
mles and regulations Issued by USOE have been approved just this 
month so that some limited funds may finally be spent on adult high 
School education programs. The irony comes from the knowledge that 
the congressional intent had finally been recognized and Incorporated 
into the rules and regulations for a program which had been scheduled 
to end three days from today (if it were not for the one-year extension 
of existing education programs). 

To date, this has been a modestly funded program in view 
of the fact that we have more than Sk million adults 16 years of age 
and older who have not complcited high sdiool, irdllions of wham axe 
potential participants in this program. From 196k until 1972, 
there had been a continuing Increase in federal spending for adult 
education. Daring fiscal year 1972, $6l,3 million— within an 
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authorized figure of $225 million — ms appropriated for the Adult 
Education Act. ($51.13^ million state grants, $166,000 National 
Advisory Council, $10 million USOE discretionary funds.) During 
the current fiscal year, $75 million was appropriated, but just $61.3 
million has been released under the existing interpretation of the 
Continuing Resolution as it applies to the Adult Education Act. 
Fortunately, this is not a program totally dependent on federal 
financial support. In fact, there has been a heartening display of 
oveimtching federal fimds by the state and local level. 

The 197?.-73 allotment for the state grant program was 
$51,13^,000. State and iv -val education agencies are required to . 
match lOjt of the fede:^i4l dollar. The latest financial information 
fl-om state directors* reports indicates that in PY-71 state and local 
expenditures for the federal, program (ABE) totaled $llf,576,000. This 
amounts to an overmatch of $9,000,000 or nearly 2-| times the require- 
ment. This type of overmatch effort by states and- local education 
agencies has been a consistent trend sines I966. 

At the beginning of the 93rd Congress, there was much 
interest as to the recommendations which the administration would 
make . concerning adult education. In the President's budget message 
to Congress and in the subsequent legislation which was introduced, 
it was apparent that adult education was being accorded a low spot 
on the list (of educational priorities- State grant programs were 
accorded "zero funding" in the FY -7^ budget, and in the proposed 
special education revenue sharing legislation, adult education was 
virtually consigned to educational oblivion by being placed in the 
"grab bag" category called Supporting Materials and Services. 

-6- 
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Since the January release of the President "budget ai\d 
the subsequent introduction of the concepts contained in special 
education revenue sharing, a great deal of ink has been spilleA in 
defense of a Better Schools Act, and also in opposition to the present 
proposal of distributing federal funds for use at the discretion of 
the states. Few can argue that education should not be the respon- 
sibility of the individual state • However, certain problems are 
evident across all states and create the need for a concentrated 
effort with a national priority for solving problems of concern to 
all states. Our nation* s educational system was built upou the 
assumption that a free and enlightened electorate could be developed 
through education. As we have grovm as a nation, demands for an 
enlarged educational system have grown likewise. No longer is a 
child- centered educational systiem srufficient to meet the educational 
needs of each member of society. More and more we are accepting the 
realization that learning is a continuous life3,ong process and that 
there must be established a comprehensive system that provides for 
the education of adults. Equality of educational opportunity is a 
right to which all Americans can aspire. 

In the decade of the 196o*s, the United States Congress 
realized that the states and the localities needed additional assis- 
tance in financing their school systems. The decade of the 196o's 
provides an enviable record of federal involvement in education. 
In the field of elesmentary ajid secondary education. Congress was 
able to discern those areas of special need and took steps to pro- 
vide funds through a categorical program to meet pie needs of dis- 
advantaged children, of handicapped children, of children with 
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H ml ted English speaking ability, and began to focus attention on 
the needs of adults vho were lacking the competencies of an elemen- 
tary and secondary education. Tills federal involvement brought 
about substantial progress in changing our educational system with 
respect to the education of children and adults. 

Adult education has made great strides in the past ten 
years. Less than a decade ago, only a handful of colleges and uni- 
versities offered graduate and undergraduate programs in adult educa- 
tion. Today, they number over one-hundred. In the early 196o*s, 
less than a dozen departments of education had a fUll-time adult 
education director. Today, nearly every state and territory has a 
full-time director of adult education. 

In 1965, there were only 37,900 people enrolled in the 
federally sponsored adult basic education pi-ogram. In 1971> that 
nuniber had leaped to 621,000 participants, and today the enrolljp.ent 
in the federal program is over 800,000 adults. 

Funds which have been authorized and appropriated for adult 
basic education have been put to good use in a partnership program 
between the federal government, state departments of education, and 
local school districts. The per pupil expenditure on a national 
average for adult basic education is less than $90.00 for an average 
of two-hundred adult education instructional hours. The federal 
adult education program has only scratched the surface of need In 
spite of the advances made in the past decade. 

Mr, Javlts reported in the introduction of S.I81U that 
over 60 milHcn Americans have less than the conrpletlon of four years 
of high school. The National Advisory Council on Adult Education 
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reports nearly 70 million adults over the- age of l6 having less than 
the competency level of a high school education. Add to those figures 
the estiinated 850,OCX) your people who drop out of elementary and 
secondary schools einnually^ then the task for adult education becomes 
an even higher national priority. 

The needs for adult education, vhich vere identified 
Initially by Congress as categorical in nature, have not diminished 
today. One of the most ominous trends in our industrial society is 
the growing gap between those with and those without edu:^ation• 
With few exceptions, the educated usually start faster, go faster, 
and farther* The \ane ducat ed usually start slower, go slower, and 
often drop by the wayside. This gap, serious enough in youth, 
becomes decisive and tragic by the adult years«>«>per6ozially tragic, 
because the lack of educittion usually means an eQ.ual lAck of Job 
opportunity and community acceptance and socially tragic because of 
the losa of occupational and civic productivity. In the administra- 
tion's proposal titled The Better Schools Act of 1973> adult educa- 
tion is folded into the eannarked category of supporting services 
and materieds. In that category are such items as the purchase of 
school textbooks for children, library resources, education equip- 
ment, school lunches for elementaxy and secondary students, supple- 
mentary services and centers, and a host of other discretionary 
programs. Adult education does not belong in a "catch-all" category 
and, more specifically, needs to be tiither a separate item vithin 
education revenue sharing or a program which stands alone rather 
than being attached to educational services for children and youth. 
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In the propo;^ed Better Schools Act, adult education is 
obscured, if not lost. The Revenue Sharing Act underfunds adult 
education and h^^des one of America's inost successful educational 
programs in a "variety package" category. The witnesses testifying 
before this committee today endorse the concept of grant consolida- 
tion; however, we oppose the Better Schools Act in the form in 
which it has been proposed. 

The professional adult education organizations which 
represent thousands of adult education practitioners and the National 
Advisory Council on Adult Education did not have the opportunity of 
input nor consultation in advance of the submission of the Better 
Schools Act of 1973. The portion of special education revenue 
sharing which relates to the education of adults was developed in 
isolation of the very people it proposed to serve and those who 
will administer it. 

There were other more attractive alternatives available 
to adult educators in legislation proposed during the early months 
of the 93rd Congress. Extensions of the Elsaentary and Secondary 
Act, including the Adult Education Act without change, were intro- 
duced on January 3 in the House by Mr. Perkins (H.R.69) and on 
April 11 in the Senate by Mr. Pell {S.1539)i the Chairman of this 
Subcommittee. Those of us in adult education support the proposed 
extension of the Adult Education Act because of the critical need 
for the continuation of federal categorical aid for adult education. 
We were further heartened when on May 15 the Adult Education Amend- 
ments of 1973 were Introduced simultaneously in the House (H.R.7816 
and H.R»78l9) by 1^. Meeds and 38 other representatives, and in the 
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Senate (S.lBli*) by Mr. Javits In concert with others of you on this 
Sabconnnittee. The proposed Adult Education Amendments of 1973 are 
the result of systematic Input from adult educators across the 
country. We are he?^ today to pledge our support for the extension 
of the Adult Education Act throuch whatever means this Subcommittee 
deems best. Because we luiow that this hearing is ischeduled for the 
purpose of permitting Interest-e^ persons to testify concerning pro- 
posed legislation, these are some suggestions ve feel would strengthen 
S.l8lJ+, the Adult Education Amendments of 1973: 

For the Subcommittee's Consideration (S.lSlU ) 

Sec. 2. Section 303 (j) 

The definition of comraunlty s^ool programs 
should Include not only public elementary and 
secondary schools as comamanity centers but should 
also Include facilities of comDiunlty and Junior 
colleges, 

Stv. J+. Section 306 (7) 

"...State's aiJotment for programs of 
equivalency for a certificate of graduation from 
a secondary school." 

The word " for " after equivalency should be 
changed to "or." This will permit adult high 
school completion programs or the equivalency 
(GED) program. The present language nay be 
Interpreted to mean GED only. 
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Sec. 5. -(a) Section 306 (a) (l) 

The term "institutionalized" needs defining. 

Consider this definition: Institutionalized 
adults include those vho are patient innate s^ 
residents in penal institutions, reformatories, 
residential trainiiig schools, or hospitals^ 

Sec. 310 A. (a) 

"Any state which receives assistance under 
this title may establish. 

It is our recommendation that state advisory 
councils should be a requirement of the law. 
" May " should be changed by inserting the word 
" shall " in its place. 

We are very much in favor of having state advisory councils 
pn adult education. In fact, as mentioned earlier, we would like to 
l(ee the language changed from discretionary to mandatory so that we 
c\*?uld be assured of developing a nation -vide network of responsive 
an<S^ responsible advisory leadership at the state level. In its 
present form, the Adult Education Act permits the existence of state 
advisory co\mcils. However, this has not been one of the notable 
features of the program because of the difference from state to 
ctate in the establishment and use of advisory councils. In some 
states, the advisory councils are little more than "paper" organi- 
zations. In some states, th^^^. are nonexistent. In come states, 
they exist as a positive force in adult education. 

At the federal level, we have had a National Advisory 
Council on Adult Education for the past three years. It has 
rendered services and provJLded leadership never before available 
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to adult educators. Its existence has represented one of the 
brightest spots in adult education history. We vould like to see 
its success Eind service replicated at the state level as adult educa- 
tion strives to move from its infancy to a place in which it becomes 
a recognized part of the mainstreajn of American education. 

Our panel consists of the following members, each of 
whom wishes to make a brief statement. 

Robert Rup^ert 
Ray Ast 

Sister Cecilia Linenbrink 
Luther Black 
Kdga7,' Boone 
Edith Hayes 
Leonard Hill 

Following or d\iring those statements we vill be pleased 
.to entertain (j^uestions or comments from the member a of the Sub- 
committee, all of whom we wish to thank sincerely for permitting 
us to be here today in behalf of Americans millions of educationally 
disadvantaged adults. 
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Mr. RxTPERT. I will introduce each speaker. First I will call on Ray 
Ast, president, Coalition of Adult Education Organizations, Montclair 
State College. 

STATEMENT OF RAY J. AST, JR., PSIESIDENT, COAIITION OF ADULT 
EDUCATION ORGANIZATIONS, MONTCLAIR STATE COLLEGE, 
MON^ICLAIR, N.J. 

Mr. Akt. Senator Pel], Senator Javits, it is a privilege to be here. We 
have submitted to you a copy of the testimony endorsed by the Coali- 
tion of Adult Education Organizations. 

It is important to recognize that 16 organizations representing pni- 
fessional adult educators within the United States have met together 
on June 25 to Juno 26. The official representatives of those associations 
have endorsed tliis testimony beinc presented for your purposes today. 

There was full discussion on all elements of this particular legisla- 
tion, S. 1814 as well as the suggested changes as brought forth ear- 
lier. Their eF?,dorsement is officialin terms of its submission to you for 
your consideration. 

We should furthermore recommend an awareness, to the Congress, 
of tlie effects of the Adult Education Act as it has progressed over tlie 
past several years, in spite of its very limited funding. 

The Act has been and continues to be a base to provide opportunity 
for aduits to move ahead into alternative educational efforts, to 
achieve their goals and become more successful participants in our 
society. 

We represent, as a coalition, not only adult basic educators but rep- 
resent the university adult education groups as well. We represent 
selected national volunteer organizations who are working with adults 
seeking to further their education. 

The need for Federal effort, to continue in the adult education effort 
that has taken place within the United States over the past 5 years. 
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recognizes fully the mobility of our adults, whether they be younger 
adults or the very mature adults. We should continue to provide to 
each one an opportunity for alternative educational systems, alterna- 
tive educational opportunities, so that each one might continue to 
progress within our society and adopt to the dynamic changes of our 
socie*:y. 

The efforts undertaken, to the present time, through the wisdom of 
the Congress, and the administration in providing categorical aid to 
initiate adult basic education, and to include high school etjuivalency, 
is recognized by each of the professional associations as being a base, 
a base effort for continuing education for all people. 

It was, furthermore, a privilege as president of the Coalition of 
Adult Education Assov^iations to represent the professional adult edu- 
catoi-s, at the world conference, in Tokyo, on adult education, as well as 
at Geneva recently. 

It is now becoming much more satisfying to recognize the interest 
of other nations in the dramatic changes that are taking place in the 
educational system within the United States, stemming from the adult 
education efforts for alternative approaches to new learning situations, 
new learning experiences, for the adult population. Many of these 
developments are now filtering into the more traditional elementary 
and secondary programs. 

This sharing, not only by the United States but from other nations 
in the world of their efforts, makes more realistic the need for continued 
F<ideral efforts in the area of adult education opportunities for the 
citiie:enry of our country. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement submitted by Mr. Ast follows :] 
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MEMBER ORGANIZATIONS OF THE COALITION OF AOULT EOUCATION ORGANIZATIONS 



AOULT eOUCATION ASSOCIATION OF THE USA 
AOULT STUOENT PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR TRAINING ANO OEVELOPMENT 
ASSOCIATION FOR FIELO SERVICES IN 7EACHER EOUCATION 
. ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY EVENING COLLEGES 
COUNCIL OF NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS FOR AOULT EOUCATION 
LIBRARY OF CONTINUING EOUCATION AT SYRACUSE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BLACK ADULT EDUCATORS 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR PUtJLlC CONTINUING ANO AOULT EDUCATION 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 
NATIONAL COUNCIL ON COMMUNITY SERVICE? FOR COMMUNITY AND JUNIOR COLLEGES 
NATIONAL EOUCATION ASSOCIATION 
NATIONAL HOME STUDY COUNCIL 
NATIONAL UNIVERSITY EXTENSION ASSOCIATION 
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Honorable Chairman Pellr Honorable mexnbers of the 
Senate's Subcommittee on Education. it is a professional 
as well as personal privilege to be invited to appear before 
this Subcommittee to share with you the acknowledged in- 
terest r and desire, of the Coalition of Adult Education 
Organizations to express the fullest of support, and a 
reinforcement to the positions presented, in recommending 
not merely passage of S. 1814 but adoption of such legislation 
as will expand more fully opportunities for the broadest 
range of educational programs for adults* National prograuns 
of continuing education, providing opportunity for life- 
long learning, must be made available, and accessible, to 
all without economic, social, ethnic, sex cr age barriers* 

Our nation's Coalition of Adult Education Organizations 
is representative of the fifteen largest and most significant 
national professional associations of adult educators* A 
primary purpose of the Coalition, as set forth in its 
Constitution, is "to identify and focus on major issues in 
adult education*" The need for passage .and implementation 
of the Adult Education Amendments of 1973if S* 1814, (and'the 
Ho^se of Representatives companion bill, HR* 7818 and HR. 7819) 
is a "major issue*" 

It is a privilege, as the current President of the 
Coalition of Adult Education Organizations, .to report to you, 
the members of the Senate's Subcommittee on Education, that 
following a full review and thorough discussion of the Adult 
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Education Amendments of 1973 , including the substantive in- 
formation set forth in the prepared testimony presented by 
my fellow witnesses today, the Board of Directors for the 
Coalition (comprising the official representation of each 
member organization)/ at its Board meeting on June 25-26, 1973, 
voted to endorse and support, this bill, and to urge this 
Senate Committee and the United States Congress to consider 
favor £ibly these Adult Education Amendments of 1973 . The 
Coalition further urges that favorable legislative consider- 
ation be given to provide for the widest range of national 
programs of continuing education which will realistically 
implement lifelong learning opportunity for all of our people. 

The j^ttportance of the Adult Education Amendments of 1973 
cannot and ought not to be underestimated. Passage of the 
initial Adult Education Act provisions is testimony to the 
awareness and concern by Congress for the need of educational 
opportunity for adults to attain these skills and knowledges 
.needed to participate more fully in our ever-increasing dy- 
namic, technological, and complex economic, social and 
political society. Mobility of adults, young and mature, is 
no longer limited within a single state or region of the 
cpuntry. It is nationwide, and is continuous. Continuing 
education opportunity must be assured, by the Federal Govern- 
ment, to every person, at any age level, no matter where he 
resides or works. Only you at the Congressional and at the 
Administrative level of our nation can provide the assu^^ances 
of this opportunity to all of the people. 
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The Coalition recognizes that this bill JMCiioarily 
focuses upon serving the needs of those adults having le?s 
than a high school education. It is an important, and sig- 
nificant/ step in the direction of expanding a national 
commitment to provide for lifelong learning opportunity to 
all. 

The interrelationship of this legislative effort with 
the opening up and extension of alternative learning oppor- 
tunities for adults at the local , state , regional and national 
levels, in business an^ industry, labox- unions, colleges and 
universities/ libraries, home study programs, vocational 
training centers, community colleges, and public service 
personnel training units can assuredly become more effective. 
People at all ages wish to know more, desire to learn, and 
are demanding to participate more effectively in society < 
The individual/ in our Country, requires the opportunity to 
attain/ without age, sex, ethnic, econonic, or social barrie*: 
those skills and knowledges which wixl serve as a base for 
assuring all I^eople alternative paths in the pursuit of his 
or her educational goal to be a fully functioning member of 
the American Society • 

The Coalition, furthermore, urges that favorable con- 
sideration be made by Congress to assusce that all federa? 
level progroan efforts providing for the education of ad Jts 
be fully funded. 

Thank you for the privilege in presenting this 
Testimony to you. 
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Senator Pell. Sister Cecilia. 

Mr. Rupert. Next we have Sister Cecilia Linenbrink, program di- 
rector, adult education tutorial program of Denver, Colo. 

STATEMENT OP SISTER CECILIA LINENBRINK, PH. B., PI^:OGRAM 
DIRECTOR, ADULT EDUCATION TUTORIAL PROGRAM, DENVER, 
COLO. 

Sister Cecilia. Senator Pell, Senator Javits, it is on behalf of the 
adult educational tutorial program that I thank you for the oppor- 
tunity this morning to si)eak to the needs of adult education. I speak 
as an adult educator from Denver, Colo, from a nrogram which senses 
close to 600 adults annually, 65 percent of Mexican- Americans, 20 
percent black, and the remainder Indian, Oriental, and Anglo. 

We find a variety of needs here with English as a second language, 

reparation for high school equivalency diploma, the acquisition of 
asic skills for adult basic education and reading for total nonreaders. 

This iB all intended to prepare adults to cope vnth our complex 
society we know it today. We find adults today need marketable 
skills, problem solving techniques, communication know-how and pro- 
ficiency in articulating their goals and needs, and not ours. 

Parents Avithout education cannot assist their children, so the cycle 
of poverty is generated and continued. 

The need for education is well documented by statistical evidence 
linking lack of education to unemployment, to the incidence of crime, 
to the dropout rate and, oddly enough, to the suicide among not the 
flag-waving type of Mexican- American Indians but among the quiet 
who are dispondent because they cannot make onds meet on $2.50 an 
hour. 

We see migrant workers forced from the fields into the cities at the 
rate of 500,000 jobs annually. A study of 400 families carries sup- 
portive evidence that 53 percent of the male household heads have no 
formal education. These families are coming to us for education. 

There is also misinformation concerning health. In a current study 
of which you have a copy conducted by the University of Denver and 
the regional office of HEW, a high statistical relationship is found 
between infant mortality and lower educational achievements. 

We find too that education is an essential element in which we call 
quality of life, interpreted in the economic prosperity, positive self- 
concept, and reduced dependency on welfare. 

Adult basid educational time is really running out. The average 
adult who comes to us is 34 years of age and has four dependents, 
When the person comes to us, he means he needs it now. I believe this 
same urgency is felt in every State. 

The year 1976 marks this country's 200th anniversary of freedom, 
but when 26 million people are living below the poverty level, who 
cannot afford an adequate diet because they do not nave adequate jobs, 
this Nation is not free 

Adult education can substantially alter these circumstances. 

I sincerely hope you will make this priority a reality. 

[The prepared statement submitted by Sister Linenbrink with at- 
tachments follows :] 
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Mr. Chairman y Members of the Senate Sub->Committee 
on Labor end Public Welfare, on behalf of the ADULT 
EDUCATION Tl'TORIAL PROGRAM I thank you for this time 
In which to speak to the critical Issue of the Adult 
£dMcat;!lon Amendments of 1973. 

Our nine years experience with multl-ethnlc 
people from the poverty sectors of Denver's Inner- 
city h^ve clearly demonstrated the desire of adults 
to achieve saleable skills which will equip them to 
cope with society today. Job requirements, family 
responslblliltes, v?lvlc concerns, child development — 
we find all of these requiring education which adult 
educators must accept as their responsibility. 

It has been our experience that an adult's present 
and future success depends, to a great extent, upon his 
ability to articulate, compute, and solve problems. 
That is, on ^>is ability to use the language, to reason) 
and to assert himself. It further depends on his ability 
to analyse, evaluate, and in some cases, alter his family, 
community, civic and vocational relationships. While some 
Inner-eity-adult learners have haphazardly accumulated some 
competence in all these, it can be safely stated that they 
have mastered very few of them. Experience has taught them 
to adjust but not always to evaluate their adjustments 
objectively or to understand that to which they are adjusting. 
Therefore, viable adult education programs must provide 
the skills required to solve genuine life problems. 
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As a result of the highly technical society we have 
created, education Is nearly a prerequisite for survival^, 
To Illustrate this pointy all a uUddle-class married roan 
has to do Is go grocery shopping alone and he will quickly 
discover that his wife has to be a mathematical whiz to 
pr<^pare the meals she does with the budget she has. A man 
on the Job has to possess the confidence to make decisions* 
meet deadlines* perceive possible problems and display 
psychology in dealing with the foreman* For the adult who 
has not completed the eighth grade or who has dropped out 
of high school and cannot produce a diploma* there is 
little hope for success in these areas* For, too often* 
a man who has never had the opportunity to develop his 
inherent cognitive skills* finds himself an under-educated* 
unemployed individual existing at state expense. 

Because of the lack of financial security and the 
inability to cope with this problem* a compatibility gap 
exists between the parents and their children. The parent 
is Unable to provide a better education or communicate 
the skills necessary to toeak out of the cycle of poverty* 
In this setting* people become despondent and resigned to 
their fate. To these adults (and their children* too) 
there is no recourse* Jobs are unobtainable* The 
government is out of reacht Urban society is feared or 
mistrusted* 

The Adult Education Tutorial Program took this situation 
seriously* and called for volunteer tutors to develop a 
program for adults* Over IQQ such volunteers offer their 
skills annually to tutor 600 adults of whom 65% are Mexican* 
American* 20i Black and the rest Indian* Oriental or AnglOf 
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Breaking out of the traditional classroom mold, the 
tutors create a warm learning atmosphere by working In small 
groups — a setting which respects an adult's need to 
achieve his goals at his own pace* 

The need for adult education continues to be reCvn>gnl2ed 
by the Denver community which supports four-fifths of the 
$75|000*00 budget for our non-profit program* It also 
cooperates to bring forth a cohesive attack on the educational 
lag through such groups as the Chamber of Commerce « Sit^ 
(Operation Service Employment Redevelopment) , OIC (Opportunities 
Industrialization Center) , State Rehabilitation Center> 
the Indian Center , Welfare Department » Model Cities Program, 
and others* Colleges and universities, poignantly aware 
of the frustration and anxiety experienced by 111-equlpped 
adults entering college >contlnue to leXAi^ their expertise * 
In designing a viable adult education program. 

The need for adult education Is also demonstrated by 
available statistical evidence linking lack of education 
with uemploymenty lower income levels > high incidences of 
crime* and the drop-out rate* A not so obvious area of 
correlation exists between under-education and the hlg.h 
rate of suicide among quiet Mexican-Americans and Indians 
whose only wish is to succeed in life. But insufficient 
Income prevents them from earning enough to support their 
families* Despondent over this fact* many take their 
lives « 

Coupled with these concerns are those of the migrant 
farm workers whose Jobs are being drastically cut 
mechanization thereby forcing them into the urban scene 
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where they can receive services not available in the rural 
communities. Of ^00 families surveyed in 1972 by the 
Colorado Migrant Council , 53 •St of the household heads had 
no formal education. How can these same adults obtain 
work or assist their children in school? 

Without education, the scope of Job opportunities and 
pe;rformance on the Job become considerably limited. In 
our program we observe a number of Mexican-Americans, 
Blacks, and Indians who are skillful in auto mechanics, 
carpentry, ^tc, but who cannot read work orders or manuals, 
fill out applications, or attend work training sessions 
where reading is called for. Many Jobs require the 
ability to communicate clearly using written or spoken 
words and to demonstrate competency in the basic number 
processes* Many ^idults cannvv X'^gure correct change from 
a purchase, let; alo>ne determine and compare interest rates 
on prospective leans. 

We find these same adults eA^^remely cautious so as 
not to Jeopardize the Job they may currently have - no 
matter how low the salary. 

Our adult students also have many questions and 
much misinformation about basic b>>alth. In a (;^nrrent 
study being conducted Jointly by the University of Denver 
and the Regional Office of HEW, there ts accumulating 
evidence to support the need for bm*.; education. For 
example, in Colorado^ a high atitistl^ial relationship 
has been found between infant mortality an4 lowered 
educational levels. Unable to read prescriptions or 
health Ch^is '^ind related information, or to locate community 
resoui^es, th.'?x cannot take the necessary steps required 
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to overcome or prevent sickness. I recall a student, Leo 
Lopez who, having Injured his back, went to a local 
hospital for treatment. He was given medication which he 
was to take four times dally. But, unable to read the 
prescription, he thoughit he was to take the medicine when 
he was In pain. Since he experienced constant pain, he 
took It on the hour with the result that he became 
extremely "high". 

Over and above the needs cllied, evidence shows 
convincingly that the educational level Is an essential 
element in what can be termed "Quality of Life" — 
economic prosperity., positive self^concept , reduced 
dependency on welfare, coheslveness of family life, as 
well as an end to hunger. 

Adult basic educational time Is running out. The 
average adult learner is years old and has a minimum 
of four dependents. This person knows he Is not going 
to hare too many more chances to compete with younger men 
for Jobs. Security is now a very real need to him. The 
dilemma arises on the other side of the time factor. This 
student because of his poverty situation has less leisure 
time, hence less time to come to school, less time to 
study, less time for depth. When Joe Chavez says he 
needs the O.E.D to advance In the plumbing field, he 
means novr. So It Is with Lester Vlnn who must learn to 
read a boiler manual — now. The urgency of time must be 
the concern of every State whether It be Mississippi, 
New York, Texas, California, Massachusetts, or any other. 
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In 1976 our nation will observe Its 200th anniversary 
of Independence and freedom. But a nation Is only as 
free as the people within that nation. When 26 million 
Americans are still living at or below the poverty level 
and cannot afford an adequate diet, this nation Is not free. 
This hunger and poverty will be substantially reduced when 
Job related skills are learned through edult basic education, 
a possibility only when education becomes a priority 
for this nation. It can become such when passage of the 
Adult Education Amentimer - f 1973 (S. 18.1^1) becomes 
a reality. I sincerely xxt-t,^ you to grant this bill 
that priority. 
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ADDENDUM 



to Testimony of Sister Cecilia Linenbrink, Ph.D. 



For further informatlonn three documents are available: 



1 . Potential Population for G.E.D. Preparation and/or 
Testing - Census 1970 . 



2> Summary of Current Economic Facts and Labor Force 
Data > U.S. Department 'of Labor. 



3. SociO-Economl c Data Rank Ordered by Colorado ' 
by Cffnter for Social Research and Development, 
University of Denver, Denver, CO, 
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Colorado 

Po+on+Ial Population for GEO Prep and/or 
Testing - Census 1970 

(Please note categories given) 

Categories : 



V 1 / na 1 OS 




49 years old; 


less than high, school 




fill f^An^^ 1 

VII/ r onKi 1 0a 


1 J 


- 44 


years old 


; less than high school 




(III/ naivtf 


-49 


years old; ono 1o three years 


of high school 


1 


( 1 V) Tema 1 ns 


1 5 
i J 


- 44 


years old 


; ono to three years of high school 


County Name 






(t) 


(M) 


(111) 


(IV) 


Adams 






3,593 


3,560 


7,098 


12,502 


Alomosa 






176 


178 


208 


629 


Arapahoo 






1,481 


1 ,627 


7*, 216 


8,899 


Arch^ileta 






I2t 


103 


57 


187 


Baca 






139 


119 


193 


348 


Bent 






299 


117 


227 


365 


(ioulder 






1,241 


1,249 


2,000 


5,302 


Chaffee 






ISO 


203 


496 


569 


Cheyenne 






66 


28 


55 


127 


Clear Creek 






62 


88 


235 


267 


Conejos 






293 


275 


C-44 


514 


CostI Ma 






110 


88 


47 


228 


Crow 1 ey 






122 


102 


52 


155 


Custer 






16 


^3 


23 


82 


Oolta 






257 


222 


362 


BOO 


Denver 






8,920 


8,598 


14,853 


28,525 


Dolores 






27 


34 


72 


171 


Doug 1 dS 






85 


119 


169 


444 


Eijgle 






209 


160 


339 


564 


Elbert 






86 


80 ' 


6i 


223 


^tl Paso 






3,2M 


^,211 ' 


7,657 


12,638 


Fremont 






674 


375 


1,225 


975 


Garfield 






254 


143 


446 


878 


01 Ipin 






18 


19 


28 


50 


Grand 






70 


62 


154 


269 


Gunnlsun 






96 


88 


63 


289 


Hinsdale 






-0- 


-0- 


6 


13 


Huerfano 






204 


109 


99 


403 


J ackson 






38 


63 


57 


106 


4©Herson 






2,340 


2,398 


5,281 


12,032 
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Potontial Population for GEO Prep and/or 
Testrng - Census 1970 

Continued 



County Nafr.G 


(1) 


(ID 


(III) 


(IV) 


Klowa 


50 


15 


57 


1 14 


Kit Carson 


{S9 


140 


176 


309 


Lake 


209 


178 


406 


565 


La Plata 


327 


390 


474 


1,097 


Larimer 


1 ,066 


1 ,096 


1 ,616 


3,975 


Las Animas 


404 


. 353 


335 


•883 


L i nco I n 


61 


24 


90 


276 


Logan 


391 


455 


458 


999 


Mesa 


7/^i4 


911 


1,265 


3,131 


Mineral 


14 


10 


40 


39 


Moffat 


138 


112 


194 


407 


Montezuma 


401 


357 


39? 


924 


Montrose 


360 


443 


544 


1,107 


Morgan 


510 . 


447 


606 


1,316 


Otero 


775 


709 


558 


1,250 


Ouray 


47 


30 


52 


93 


Park 


32 


35 


64 


99 


Phillips 


54 


67 


68 


201 


Pitkin 


29 


74 


157 


243 


Prowers 


326 


305 


333 


874 


Pueblo 


3,062 


2,896 


3,207 


7,028 


Rio Bianco 


55 


68* 


70 


253 


Rio Grande 


388 


344 


277 


735 


Routt 


105 


74 


121 


397 


Saguache 


140 


235 


118 


162 


San Juon 


28 . 


21 


20 


32 


San Miguel 


67 


55 


51 


112 


Sedgwick 


78 


79 


76 


180 


Sunmil 


58 


54 


75 


143 


Tel ler 


31 


' 40 


110 


153 


Wash I ngton 


143 


97 


127 


326 


Weld 


2,202 


1,967 


2,118 


4,392 


Yuma 


154 


90 


158 


485 


Totals 


37,074 


35,828 


59,340 


* 120,832 


Total Males 


96,414 








ToVal Females 


156,660 








Grand Total 


253,074 








Percent of Popu! 


latlon: (Almost 9% for the groups 


listed) 
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From: Summary of Current Economic Facts and Labor Force Data 
U.S. Department of Labor 



YOUNG WORKERS D 

YOUNG WOKKUrtS 
-In 1971, there were 7^ million iccnagcrs (16'19) in the total 
Ubor force. 

-The teenage unemployment rate in 1971 was 16.9% (2.9 times 

the national average rate). 
~The teenage unemployment rate fur Negro and other races was 

31.7. Up 2.6 from i970. 
-llie white teenage unemployment rate was 15.1. Up 1.6 from 1970. 
-*3.8 to A3, million young people will reach 18 annually from 1971-&0. 
-Young workers under 25 will account for 19% of the increase in the 

labor force from 1971-80, 

WORTH OF EDUCATION 
YOUR EDUCATION IS WORTH (average lifetime income (earnincs) 
based on the latest data avaituble, miilesage 18 to death) 
S607^21 - 4 years or more college 
'A24;280 • 1 • 3 yeais college 
371.094 •< years high school 
308^05 - 1 • 3 years hi^h school ' 
276,755 • 8 years elementary school 
213J505 • less than 8 yeais elementary 

Bementary'Hiph School Differential 
Elementary High Percent 

School School Difference 

Graduate Graduute 
$276,755 $371^34 34% 

High SchoolCollepe Differential 
High College Percent 

School Graduate Difference 

Graduate 

$371.034 S607.921 64% 

The proportion of better educated workers in the labor force continues 
to grow as young people stay in school longer and more workers pursue 
college cducatioiis. In 1952^ less than half of the workers 18 to 64 had 
completed 4 years of high school or more. By 1980, nearly thrce>fourths 
of the workeri 18 to 64 are expected to have completed that much 
schooling, and neaily one out of six workers will be college graduates. 

C-.iliirt labor forot. 18 to 64 yean old. both saxei by years of school 
completed^ selected years. 1952>1970 and projected 1980 

Oct. March March 

■ 1952 1959 1970 1980 

Total 

NuiTii^.ujicu$ands) 56^68 61,755 75,650 91,483 

PcrP-r.:t , 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

Elerr/Cntary 

8 years or lets 36.4 28.9 16.2 |9.4 

High School 

1-3 years 19.1 20J 17.4 16.5 

4yeaii 27.8 31.7 39.9 44.0 

College 

'1-3 yean Z6 9.4 13.6 14.6 

4 years or more 8.1 9.7 12.9 15.4 

USDL-iULY 1972 
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CENTER FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 

The Center for Social Research and Dcvciopment (CSRD) at the University of Denver conducts 
applied social research focusing on social problems and policy issues relevar t to ^Cal^ regional^ national, 
and international concerns. In addition, the CSRD provides technical assistance and consultation through 
its research utilization program to governmental agencies and to non-profit Community service and 
educational organizations. 

» 

As an interdisciplinary facility fur applied social research, the CSRD eng/Dj^s the efforts of social 
science departments, professional schools, the Denver Research Institute, aiv^ various colleges at the 
University of Denver. Tlie Center's approach makes available specialized skills and provides a means of 
coordinating those skills so that they have maximum impact on the question under investigation. The 
CSRD, therefore, provides a mechanism to coordinate logicaliy-related, yet independent projects, to 
encourage cross-fertilization among projects, tn insure continuity in relationships with (KPvernmental and 
nongovernmental agencies, and to increase the utilization of existing research findings. CSRp also 
provides an opportunity for graduate students to become involved in applied inter(Msciplinary social 
science research efforts through their participation in appropriate projects. Thus, CSRD is a facility fer 
synthesizing and applying current social science knowledge and for generating new knowledge by 
pursuing research dealing with identification and solution of critical social problems. 

CSRD was formally instituted in October, I97I, and operates under the aegis of the following 
policy board: 

Dean, College of Arts and Sciences 
Dean, Graduate School of Social Work 
Dean, Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
Dean, College of Business Administration 
Dean, Graduate School Librarianship 
Dean, Graduate School of International Studies 
Dean, College of Law 
Dean, College of Engineering 
Director, Denver Research Institute 

A Steering Committee, selected by the director of the CSRD in consultation with tl»^ Police 
Board, /s concerned with the day-to^ay operations and oversees the CSRD^s program to insure that the 
quality' of the research work meets the high standards of the University ol' Denver. 
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FOREWORD 

This publication. "SoCKieconoinic i^ata Rank Ordered for Colojado," Wuses im one aspect of ^ 
current problem in the area of human services progran:^, namely the deicl'^pnient of an ob|^.-«ive, 
quantitative method to assess service needs of particular popvi)ations ant sub-populations, and in 
particular, < * liioh encourages comparative analysis of the various needs. Vic data coniaincd in this 
publication arc the piehminai) lesnUs of a study to develop statistical indices siippoit of social 
planning in Region Vlll. This study is being conducted by the Cen'.ir for Social Research and 
I>?vclopment ot the University of Denver for the Region VII! ofTlce the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. U!tiniate!y« the study will make available a data base jor all the states in Region 
VIII Noith Dakota. South Dakota, Montana, Wyoming. Utah, and Colorado. 

Tho project uses Colorado as a prototype to design a method to compile health, education, 
v.oll:ifc. oconomic, and demographic data in such a way as to allow specification of relationships among 
these data elements. I'or instance, when completed, it will be possible to assess the relationships, if any, 
between infant mortTiSiU' and educational attainment, jnfant martality and ethnic makeup of the 
couununtty, and so on. Hopefully, this ability to isolate meaningful relationships will eventually provide 
a reliab''* method c/ developing a **profile of social needs" for particular populations. 

However, because of the urgency for concrete data, not only for planning and program purposes 
but also to address federal requirements for an objective method of establishing pro-am priorities, this 
preliminary report is being released. Ttiis publication, through a rank ordering of all Colorado counties 
tin 189 variables, provides information useful for establishing problem rankings from which formal 
priorities can be develop(;»l Rather than refining or eHminating anv uf the 189 variables at this early 
stage in the project. »ll of the 1970 data is presented with the hope that spccl'^'', variables can be 
e; 'acted acc.ifding it^ progiam needs. 

During the course of this project it hai become evident that th'^ information problem in the field 
of human services is not solely or primarily a lack of data but rather the absence of any meaningful 
organization and interpretation of the available data. Moreover, most human service agencies collect data 
for their own needs with little attempt to provide and/or collect data wliich is also useful for the total 
human r^rvice system. Increasing recognition of the interrelatedness of human problems and needs 
requirei '^phat these deficiencies be overcome. We sincerely hufK that this publication will stimulate 
further collaborative efforts in attempting to remedy these problems. 

Dr. Allen Hodges 
Assistant Regional Director 
^ Planning and Hvaluation 

Region VIM. DHEW 
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INTRODUCTION 

This repott oi socioeconomic data rank ordered for Colorado is part of a comprehensive Social 
Indicators Project undertaken by the Center for Social He^^'jirch and Development, \ niversity of Denver, 
and fiinded by grant number I2-P-5587/8-OI, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. The 
objective of the overall project to compile and examine existinjr, readily available so» economic, 
health, demographic, and related data for the states in DHEW Region VIII and Ko determine' what, if 
any, significant relationships exist among the variables. The present report presents only the data for the 
State of Colorado, v^hich has served as a pilot for the other states in the region* 

This report provides a rank ordering of the 63 Colorado counties on 189 varir»bles and re(>;^fjents 
the first of several planned publications based on tlie Social Indicators Project dati. In developing this 
rank ordering, only data already existing or collected by state and fev'trral agencies A^ere used. However, 
rigid criteria for inclusion were developed and only 189 variables out of the mort .'han 750 analyzed 
were chosen « It is hoped that the rank ordering of these data may prove of some irTT^.i'diate use to local 
planners, administrators, arxd state officials in Colorado. This project, then, is an attV/npt to increase the 
utilization, rnd consequently the value, of data already available. 

This preliminary manipulation of the data, rank ordering, does not address the question of the 
relationships among the variables. It does, however, provide some indication of how each particular 
county compares with every other county on each variable. It is our hope that thU report as v^ll as the 
comprehensive Social Indicators Project will encourage further research and experimentation in this field. 
Underutilization uf social data constitutes wasted manpower and resources, and this report indicates, we 
hope, that increased ut!U7^tlon is possible with only a moderate amount of additional investment. 
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USES OF THE REPORT 



AUhoug)i t^c rank ordering of liie counties docs not, in and of itself, establish service or need 
priorities, it does provide valuable information from which formal priorities can be developed. This 
report organizes disparate bits of data and provides an elementary means of comparing Colorado 
counties. The most immediate i^ses of the data presented in tlus report are as follows. 

I. Provides a aymparutive deirription of esch Colorado county on 189 variables. Because the 
data on whirh <ite rank ordering was based were chosen for their universality and reUabihty, 
each county's rank is formuUl?^ from the samii data base. For example. County A ranks third 
in the percentage unemployed, 3Sth in llie i^rcentage of its population with incomes below 
poverty level, 62nd in adjusted gross income, and 63rd in the percentj'iic of families on 
welfare. County B, on the other hand, ranks second in the percentage of its population 
unemployed, 32.5th *n the p'^rcentage of its population w^th incomes below poverty level, 
49th in adjusted gross income, yet ranks higher than CouJVty A in the percentage of its 
families on welfare (sixth). The unemployment variable as well as the other dimensions are 
defined in the same way for both counties and, thus can legitimately can be compared. 

U. Aids in providing a basis upon which program funds can be allocated in relation to need. 
SuppusA a health organization wanted to establish an emergency health care facility for the 
aged- and wanted to locate the center in an area of extreme n^^ed. Several variables might be 
considered: (1) percentage of population 65 years or older, (2) death rate from heart disease, 
(3) death rate from cancel, (4) death rate from arteriosclerosis, and (5) persons per M.D. The 
rank orders for the four counties with the highest percentage of its population over 65 on the 
above variables are as follows: 



Ranh >fdcrOn: 


County 


Percent 


Death Rate 


Death Rate 


Death Rate 


Persons 




65+ 


(Heart Disease) 


(Cancer) 


(Arterio.) 


per M.D, 


A 


1.0 


9.0 


14.0 


45.0 


25.0 


B 


2.5 


9.0 


35.5 


45.0 


13.0 


C 


2.5 


18.5 


14.0 


10.0 


33.0 


D 


4.0 


2.0 


2.5 


3.0 


5.0 



Thus, upon inspection of the chart, it becomes obvious that County D has tb\c highest death 
rates from the selected diseases as well as the highest number of people pet M.D. of the four 
counties. This procedure, of course, depends upon which variable is selected as the starting 
point. An agency interested primarily in heart disease might first Ust the five counties with the 
highest death rate from heart disease and then compare the ranks on other selected variables. 

111. Aids in assessing whether funds Properly allocated. Although other factors are irrnlved, 
the ranks of each county cs total adminiatiativs expenditures per capita for welfare and 
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percent of populjtion on welfare should be similar. Tlie counties in Region X have the 
iollowing ranks. 



Rank Order 


Cminty 


Tot. Ad. 


Percent of Pop. 




Ex./Per Capita 


on Welfare 


K 


44.0 


32,S 


B 


1.0 


19,0 


C 


23.0 


18.0 


D 


58.0 


3.0 


E 


49.0 


53.0 


F 


4.0 


4.0 


G 


11.0 


13.5 



Tlie discrepcncies between tl\e ranks in County B and County D indicatt areas where more 
comprehensive questions and analyses should be considered. 

IV. f^ovides Some ci'mcntary base rate data for evaluation purf)(}ses. If, for Jvistance, a program 
Wvr(^ designed to reduce dropout ratss for counties ranked high on the percentage of 
dro;f<')uts. an indication of ]t})e impact of the program could be obtained by looking at any 
appreciable change in tiie ranking. This approach is valuable because it deals with comparative 
figures rather than isolated county rates. Of course, this use of the data requires that a scries 
of measures be collected over time. 

V. Encourages a comprehensive approach to social planning. Until this project was undertaken, 
county data was rv;ported in n^iny various sources. Tliis report compiles and organizes this 
data into a single source. Thus, the time and effort involved in gathering the data has been 
reduced. A planner or administrator in the area of education can with little additional effort 
look at economic, welfare, health, ethnic, and demcjraphic data he feels is pertinent to his 
problem. For instance, an educ<itional administrator concerned with his county's rank on the 
variable of dropout rate can also look at Ids county's rank on percent of population under 18, 
population density, percentage urban population, various income dimensions, unemployment 
rate, percentage of minority populati'.n, percentage Black and Spanish surname teachers, and 
so on.jrhus, he is able to get a comprehensive picture against which dropout rates can be 
assessed. 

VI. En^^^rages a comparative approach to social planning, A single problem, for instance dropout 
rates, often has a different cluster of problems behind it depcncUng on the context of the 
situation. For example. County A and County B rank ftrst :v / -ncond in Dropout Rate based 
on Secondary EnroUment respectively. However, when o\':K. ^nks are compared it becomes 
obvious that each county faces very differeni problems and that programs designed to reduce 
the dropout rates should be based on different premises. 
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Rank Order On; 


County 


Dropout 


Percent of 


Percent of Percent 


Gross 


Percent on 




Rate 


Pop. Minority 


Urban Pop. Unemployed 


Income 


Welfaitr 


A 


1.0 


39.0 


47.5 56.5 • 


U.O 


57.0 


U 


2.0 


1.0 


S.O 39.5 


6.0 


21.0 



Thus, taken alone* rank ordering provides some valuable information. However, it bccoii.cs even 
more valuable when it is seen as but a part of the Information system. It gives no indicatioi of the 
absolute difference between counties nor do isolated ranks have any independent meaning. It does 
encourage further analysis of why a particular county might rank at a certain level, and it does p/ovide a 
beginning for a comprehensive analysis of a particular county or problem. It is the |)otential questions 
generated upon inspecting the following rank order tables which will have the greatest impact on 
planning, f>rogram operation, and evaluation. 
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DEFINITIONS OF TERMS 

Rank Order 

The numbers assigned to each county on each variable indicate rank order and nothing more. They 
do not indicate absolit^^ quantities nor do they indicate that the intervals between the numbers arc 
equal. Thus, the absolute difference in death rate from heart disease between counties ranked first and 
third and between counties ranked 5lst and 53rd is not necessarily (and in fact is unlikely to be) equal. 
All that can be said is that the county ranked first has a liighcr death rate from heart disease than the 
county ranked third, and so on. Thus, it is not possible to add the ranks of counties in each region in 
order to obtain a composite rank. Ranking first on a particular dimension must be interpreted in 
relation to the variable definition. For example, ranking first on the percentage of people with incomes 
over $10«000 has a different connotation than ranking first on the percentage of people with incomes 
below poverty level. 

It is possible that the absolute value on a variable may be the same far several counties. If this 
occurred, the midrank procedure was used. For example, if two counties tied for fourth rank on the 
basis of population, they were both assigned the rank of 4.5 rather than arbitrarily assigning four to one 
and five to the other. When several lies occur, a rank order may look like (his: 1, 2, 3, 4, 6.5, 6.5, 6.5, 
6.5, 9, 10. 

Because population size varies among the counties, it was necessary to base the ranking on 
comparative figures. With the exception of population in the counties, therefore, the rankings are based 
on rates, iUch as number per capita, per 1,000 population, and so on as defined in Table A. 

Mean 

The mean or average is calculated by dividing the sum of all the values of a variable by the 
number of cases. For instance, the mean of the values 1, 3, 20, 40, 100 is 33. 

Median 

The median is that value which has as many cases above it as there are below.lt. Using the above 
example, the median of 1 , 3. 20. 40, and 100 is 20. 

Skewness 

A figure (or distribution'of values) is said to be symmetrical (or normal) if, when it is cut through 
the center, its right half is the mirror image of its left half. Departure from symmetry is called skewness, 
and the direction of skewness indicates on which side there are more extreme value'i. The mean and the 
median are included in this report so thu the user can get some idea of the distribution of the counties 
on the variables. For example* the largest county has a population of over 514,000 (ranked first) while 
the smallest county has a population of 202 (ranked 63rd). When the population of all the counties is 
added and divided by the number of counties a mean of 35,000 population per county is found. Th\i^ 
mean is, of course, affected by iUe disproportionate size of Denver County and not much useful 
information is given by this figure. However, the median county (i.e, half the counties are larger and 
half are smaller) has a population of 7S00. Taken in combination, the counties can be said to be 
concentrated on the lower end of the ponulation scale and the mean population figure H i:ffect«;d by a 
few populous counties. Thus, when the mean and median differ to a large extent, the median is the 
most informative figure. 
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Measure of Skcwness 

In order to obtain an indication of whether the mean or the median is the appropriate or most 
meaningful figure, a measure of skewness is presented. If the county rates are clustered on the left side 
of the mean, the measure of skewness (gl) is a positive number. On the other hand, if the counties are 
clustered on the right of the mean, gl is negative. The further gl is from zero, the more skewed the 
distribution and the more appropriate the median rather than the mean value. 
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LIMITATIONS OF THE DATA 

Reliability 

Reliability deals with the stability, accuracy, dependability, and consistency of the measure. The 
procedures involved in gathering the raw data must be precise enough to insure that all individuals using 
ihc procedure; wiii achieve the same results on the same sample if a particular measure is to have a high 
degree reliability. For instance, the percentage of tlie f 'oyed population who hold Nvhite collar 
jobs is used in this project; the reliability of the meas^.c affected by the precision or lack of 
ambiguity with which white collar jobs are defined. Because reH^ oili^y was a major condition which data 
liad to meet in order to be included, the )4scr oi this report can be relatively certain that the inchided 
data are the most reliable available. 

ValidUy 

The problem of validity is concerned with the extent to which wc are measuring what we intend 
to measure. For instance, rates for various diseases arc valid only in so far as the laboratory tests or 
interpretations of symptoms arc sufficient to identify certain diseases and to distinguish that disease 
from other similar diseases. If the tests and interpretations do not absolutely identify a disease then the 
disease rates arc to some extent invalid, With social data, there are even jjreater difOculties in definii^g a 
phenomenon so that its incidence can be accurately enumerated. Usually, an operational delinition 
involves a more or less arbitrar>' division, for example, the amount of income designated as the poverty 
level. Persons with an income of ten dollars more than this amount arc equally as poor, but arc not 
counted as being in poverty. However, such divisions are necessary in order for phenoiuena to be 
measured, and the authors of this report have included only those variables which are commonly 
thouglit to have reasonably valid operational definitions. 

There is a further problem of validity which arises in the interpretation of data. This problem is 
whether or not the variable accurately represents the more absVract concept it is supposed to measure. 
For example, "income" is not necessarily congruent with the amount a family has to live on, for it may 
have additional fmancial resources, such as savings or inve/nments, or large debts, such as medical or 
tuition expenses. Similar considerations apply to most social indicators, and must be tecognized both in 
the analysis of data and in ^Ji**?; U:f fci planning purposes. 
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INTRODUCriON TO THE TABLES 

Preceding tlie tables are a map and list of the counties constituting the Planning Regions of 
Colorado as designated by the Colorado State Planning Office. 

Table A consists oi' the variable number, the full name of the variable, the source from which it 
was derived, and, where appropriate, a brief statement clarifying the variable. 

Table B (column one) consists of the listir/g of variables, specifying liie categories into which they 
were placed: demographic, economic, health, education, welfare, dfid eJhnic. The second column of this 
Tabte contains the variable symbol which appears on the computer printout (Table C), The third column 
is a rangp for the State and is computed from the actual county rates. The fourth column shows (};c 
mean while the fifth shows the median value. The sixth colurr is the measure of skewncss, which is 
marked with an asterisk if it is statistic'Jty significant. 

Table C is the actual rank-or,dering of the counties on the 189 variables. As in Table U, the 
variables are reported by category. In addition, in order to assist in the utilization of the data for 
regional planning within Colorado, the counties are grouped by planning regions. 
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PLANNING REGIONS OF COLORADO 



Region I 
Logan 
Morgan 
Phillips 
Gedgwick 
Washington 
Yuma 

Region 2 

Larimer 
Weld 

Region 3 
Adams 
Arapahoe 
Boulder 
Clear Creek 
Denvct 
Douglas 
Gilpin 
Jefferson 

Region 4 

El Paso 

Park 

Teller 

Region 5 

Cheyenne 
lilbert 
Kit Carson 
Lincoln 

Region 6 
Baca 
Bent 
Crowley 
■ Kiowa 
Otero 
Prowers 



Region 7 

Chaffee 

Custer 

Fremont 

Huerfano 

Lake 

Las Animas 
Pueblo 

Region 8 

AUmosa 

Conejos 

Costilla 

Mineral 

Rio Grande 

Saguache 

Region 9 

Archuleta 
Dolores 
La Plata 
Montezuma 
San Juan 

Region 10 
Delta 
Gunnison 
Hinsdale 
Montrose 
Ouray 
San Miguel 

Region II 
I:agle 
Garfield 
■ Mcv^ 
Pitkin, 
Summit 

Region 12 
Grand 
Jaclcson 
Moffat 
Rio Blanco 
Koutt 
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TABLE A 

TITLE AND DESCRIPTION OF VARIABLES 



Number of 
Variable 



Name of Variable 



Source 



Description 



1 # of Population 

"2 Pop. by Age (% under 5 years) 

3 . Pop. by Age (% under 18 

. years) 

4 Pop. by Age (% 18-64 years) 

5 Pop. by Age (%^5 and over) 

6 Median Age 1970 

7 % Pop. Negro and other 
races 

8 Fertility Ratio 

9 % Urban Pop. . 

10 Rate of Marriages 

1 1 Rate of Divorces 

12 Average Growing Season 

13 Annual Mean 
T^inperature 

14 Average Annual 
Rainfall 

15 Average Annual 
Snowfall 

16 Land Area f.^- Miles 

17 Pop. Per Sq. Mile 

1 8 Persons Per Household 



1970 Census 
1970 Census 
1070 Census 

1970 Census 

1970 Census 

Colo. Dept. 
of Health 

1970 Census 
1970 Census 

1970 Census 

Colo. Dept. 
of Health 

Colo. Dept. 
of Health 

1971 Colo. 
Marketing Man. 

1971 Colo. 
Marketing Man. 

1971 Colo. 
Marketing Man. 

197 J CoJo. 
MarJceting Man. 

1970 Census 

1970 Census 

1970 Census 



Median age lor the total pop. is 
26.2 yrs. of age. 



Children under 5 per J 000 women 
15-49 years. 

Applies to icis than half the 
counties. 

Per 1,000 population. 



Per 1,000 population. 

Number of days data unavailable 
for Teller County. 

L'::ta unavailable for Teller County. 
Data unavnilable for Teller County. 
Data unavailable for Teller County. 
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TA3LE A (CONTINUED) 



Number of 
Variable 



Name of Variable 



Source 



Description 



19 

20 

21 

22 
23 

24 

25 
26 
27 
28 

29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 



While Persons in Household 

% Housing Units Lacking 
Plumbing FaciHties 

7o Housing Units With 1 .0,' or 
More Persons Per Room 

7o Rural Nonfarin Population 

% Rural Farm Population 

Persons 5 yrs. and over- 
% Migrant 



Married Couples, % Without 
Own Household 

Families, % With Own 
Children Under 6 Years 

Persons Under 1 8, % Living 
With Both Parents 

Residence in 1965, % Living 
in Same House 



Residenire in 1 965 , % Living 
in Different House, Same Co. 

Residence in 1965,% Living 
in D;y. House, Dif. State 

Civilian Males 16 and Over, 
% Veteran 

Families, % With Own 
Children Under 18 

Total County Evaluations 



^ Private Land Ownership 



1970 Census 

1970 Census 
of Housing 

1970 Census 
of Housing 

1970 Census 

1970 Census 

1970 Census 



1970 Census 
1970 Census 
1970 Census 
1970 Census 

1970 Census 
1970 Census 
1970 Census 
1970 Census 



Colo. Tax 
Commission ^ 

Colo. Marketing 
Man. 



Percent based on yr. ri)\ui(l 
housing. 

Percent based on yr. round 
housing. 

Data apply to 62 co^iiuics. 

Data apply to lil counties. 

Migrant dcfincc'/ as living In 
different county five years prior 
to census. 

Dat^ apply to 47 counties. 



% of total pop., 5' yrs. and over 
living in same house in 1970 as in 
1965. ^ 

% of total pop., 5 yrs. and over. 
%of total pop. 5 yrs. and over. 



Private land as opposed to public. 



14 
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TABLE A (CONTINUED) 



Number of Name of Variable ^ Source Description 

Variable 



35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 

41 

42 
43 
44 

45 
46 
47 



% Income Under 52,999 



% Income Over $10,000 



Average Adjusted Gross 
Income 

% Unemployed 



Occupied Housing Units, 
Median # of Rooms 

Owner Occupied Housing 
Units, Median Value 
(In Dollars) 

Renter Occupied Housing 
Units, Median Contract 
Rent (in Dollars) 

Motor Vehicle Rc^s. 



Total Number of Liquor 
Licenses Issued 



% Female 16 and Over in 
Labor Force 



Colo. Marketing 
Man. 

Colo. Marketing 
Man. 

Colo. Dept. 
of Revenue 

Colo. Dept. of 
Labor & Enipl. 

1970 Census 



1970 Census 



1970 Census 



Colo. Dept. 
of Revenue 

Colo. Dept. 
of Revenue 



Nonworker-Worker Ratio 1970 Census 



1970 Census 



% Married Females in Labor 1 970 Census 
Force 

% Married Females With 1970 Census 

Children Under 6 in Labor 

Force 



Iramily income. 
Family income. 
For individuals. 



Annua) average based on civilian 
work force. 



Number of motor veliicle 
registrations; per 1 ,000 population. 

Per 1,000 population. 



Ratio of persons not in the labor 
force, including persons under 14 
years of age, to persons in tlie 
labor force. 



Mam'ed u omen with husband 
present. 

Married women, husband present, 
with own children under 6 years 
old. 



48 



% Males 1 8-24 in Labor Force 1 970 Census 



15 
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TABLE A (CONTINUED) 



Number of 
Variable 



Name of Variable 



Source 



Description 



49 
50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 
56 

57 

58 



59 

60 

61 

62 

63 
64 



% Male 65 and Over in 1970 Census 

Labor Force 

Civilian Labor Force , % 1 970 Census 

Unempl. 

Employed Persons, % in Mfg. 1 970 Census 

Employed Persons, % in White 1 970 Census 
Collar Work 

Employed Persons, % Govt. 1970 Census 
Workers 

Worked During Census Week, 1970 Census 
% Outside County 

Families, Median Income 1970 Census 

% Families With Income Less 1970 Census 
Than Poverty Level 

Families, % With Income > 1970 Census 
S15,000 

ToUlEmpL 16 and Over, % 1970 Census 
White-col. Workers 



Total Empl. 16 and Over, !970 Census 
% Blue-Col, Workers 



Total Empl. 16 and Over, 1970 Census 
% Farm Workers 

Total Empl. 16 and Over, 1970 Census 
% Service Workers 

Mean Income of Families 1970 Census 

and Unrelated Indiv. 

Per Capita Income of Persons 1970 Census 
% Families With Social Security 1970 Census 



%who worked outside th.: county 
of their residence. 



Poverty tlueshold computed on a 
national basis only. 



Professional; teclinical; and kindred 
workers; managers and adminis- 
trators; except farms; sales, clerical 
and kindred workers. 

Craftsmen, foremen and kindred 
workers, operative laborers, except 
farm; farmers and farm managen. 

Farm laborers and farm foremen. 



Service workers including private 
households. 



16 
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TABLE V (CONTINUED) 



Number of 
Variable 



Name of Variable 



Source 



Descripti<kn 



65 



66 



67 



68 



69 



70 



71 



72 



73 



74 



75 



76 



7? 



78 



% Families With Public 
Asst. or Wp.lfarc 

Families With Income Less 
Than Poverty Level, Mean 
Family Income 

Families With Income Less 
Than Poverty Level, % 
Receiving Public Asst. 

Families With Income Less 
Than Poverty Level, Mean 
Family Size 

Families Witli Income Less 
Than Poverty Level, % 
Families With Female Head 

% of All Persons With Income 
LessTlian Poverty Level 

Persons With Income Less 
Than Poverty % 
Receiving Social Security 

Rate of Live Births 



Rate of Deaths 



Death Rale cf Heart 
Disease 

Death Rate of Malignant 
Neoplasms . 

Death Rate for Cerebro- 
vascular Disease 

Deaths by Accidents 



Death Rate - Influenza 
and Phcumonia 



1970 Census 
1970 Census 

1970 Census 

1970 Census 

1970 Census 

1970 Census 
1970 Census 



Colo. Dept. 
of Health 

Colo. Dept. 
of Health 

Colo. Dept. 
of Health 

Colo. Dept. 
of Health 

Colo. Dept. 
of Health 

Colo. Dept. 
of Health 

Colo. Dept. 



Per 1,000 population. 
Per 1,000 population. 
Per 1,000 population. 
Per 1,000 population. 
Per 1,000 populat'on. 
Per 1,000 population. 
Per I»000 population. 
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TABLE A (CONTINUED) 



Number of 
Variable 



Name of Variable 



Source 



Description 



79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 



Death Rate oflnfant 
Diseases 

Death Rate of General 
Arteriosclerosis 

Death Rate of Other 
Circulatory Diseases 

Rate of Suicides 



Death Rate of 
Emphysema 

DeuJh Rate of Congenital 
Malformations 

Death Rate of Diabetes 



Death Rate of Cuvhosis of 
the Liver 

Death Rate for All Othei 
Diseases 

Rale of Low Birth Wgt. 



Death Rate of Infant 
Under One Month 

Death Rate of Infant 
Under One Year 

Total Fetal Death Rate 



Fetal Death Rate Over 
20Wks. 

Persons pet M.D. 
Persons per D.O. 



Colo. Dept. 
of Health • 

Colo. Dept. 
of Health 

Colo. Dept. 
of Health 

Colo. Dept. 
of He&iih 

Colo. Dept. 
of Health 

Colo. Dept. 
of Health 

Colo. Dept. 
of Health 

Colo. Dept. 
of Health 

Colo. Dept. 
of Health 

Colo. Dept. 
of Health 

Colo. Dept. 
of Health 

Colo. Dept. 
of Health 

Colo. Dept. 
Q< Health 

Colo. Dept. 
of Health 

Colo, State Board 
of Med. Examiners 

Colo. State Board 
of Med. Examiners 



Per 1,000 population. 
Per 1,000 population. 



Per 1,000 population; Rale for 

26 counties is ?.ero. 

Per 1,000 population; Rate for 
20 counties is zero. 

Per 1 ,000 population; Deaths for 
13 counties is 7.cro. 

Per 1,000 population; Deaths for 
35 counties arc zero. 

Per 1 ,000 population; Deaths for 

27 counties arc .zero. 

Per 1,000 population; Dcallis for 
34 counties are zero. 

Per 1,000 population. 



Per 1 ,000 Kivc births; 14 counties 
had a rate of zero. 

Per i ,000 live births. 



Per 1,000 live births. 



Per 1,000 live births.' 



Five counties have no M.D. 



30 counties have no D.O. 



!8 
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TABLE A (CONTINUED) 



^f^^ of 
Variable 



Name of Variable 



Source 



Description 



95 
96 
97 
98 
99 

100 
101 

102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 



Persons per Practicing R.N. 

Persons per Sanitarian 

Persons per DDS 

Peu'ons per Dental 
Hygenist 

Persons per Optometrist 



Persons per Chiropodist 



Persons per Chiropractor 



Persons per Dietitian and 
Nutritionist 

Persons per Physical 
Therapist 

% Occupancy of Hospitals 



Occupancy Rate of Nursing 
Homes 

Raic of Syphilis 



Rate of Salmonellosis 



Rate of Shigellosis 



Rate of Streptococcal 
Infection 



Colo. State Board 2 counties have no R.N.*s. 
of Nursing 

Natl. Environ- 46 counties have no sanitarian, 
mental Health Assn. 

Colo. State Board 15 counties have no dentist, 
of Dental Examiners 

Colo. State Board 38 counties have none, 
of Dcntul Examiners 

Colo. State Board 32 counties have none. 

of Optometric 

Examiners 

Colo. State Board 49 counties have none, 
of Med. Examiners 

Colo. State Board 30 counties have none. 

of Chiropractic 

Examiners 



Colo. Dietetics 
Assn. 



33 counties have no dietitian or 
nutritionist. 



Colo. State Board 40 counties have no physical 
of Phys. Tlierapist therapist. 



Colo. Dept. 
of Health 

Colo. Dcpl. 
of HcaltJ] 

Colo. Dept. 
of Health 

Colo. Dept. 
of Health 

Colo. Dept. 
of Health 

Colo. Dept. 
^f Health 



1 9 counties tiave no hospital. 

20 counties have no nursing home. 

Per 1 ,000 population; 30 counties 
report no cases. 

Per 1,000 population; 46 counties 
report nd. cases. 

Per 1,000 population; 50 counties 
report no cases. 

Per 1,000 population; 13 counties 
report no cases. 



19 
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TABLE A (CONKNUED) 



Number of Name of Variable Source Description 

Variable 



ilO 
III 
112 
113 
114 

lis 

116 
117 
118 
119 
120 

121 

122 
123 
124 



Rate ofTuberculosis 

Rate of Gonorrhea & 
Otlier YD 

Rate of German Measles 

Rate of Infectious 
Hepatitis 

Rate of Influenza 
Rate of Measles 
Rate of Mumps 
Rate of Malaria 



Average Daily 
Attendance 

State Equalization 
Entitlement per ADAE 

State EquaU?:ation 
Entitlement - Revenues from 
Local Foundation per ADAE 

% Black & Spanish Surname 
Teachers 

Dropout Rate Based on 
Secondary Enrollment 

ADA/CP - Classroom Teachers 



ADA/CP Total 



Colo. Dept. 
of Health 

Colo. Dcpt, 
of Health 

Colo. Dept. 
of Health 

Colo. Dept. 
of Health 

Colo. Dept. 
of Health 

Colo. Dept. 
of Health 

Colo. Dept. 
of Health 

Colo. Dept. 
of Health 

Colo. Dept. 
of Ed. 

Colo. Dept. 
of £4, 

Colo. Dept. 
of Ed. 



Colo. Dept. 
of Ed. 

Colo. Dept. 
of Ed. 

Colo. Dept. 
of Ed. 

Colo. Dept. 
of Ed. 



Per 1,000 population; 30 counties 
report nc cases. 

Per 1,000 population; 16 counties 
report no cases. 

Per 1,000 population; 31 counties 
report no cases. 

Per 1,000 population; 31 counties 
report no cases. 

Per 1,000 population; 40 counties 
report no cases. 

Per 1,000 population; 43 counties 
report no cases. 

Per 1,000 population; 22 counties 
report no cases. 

Per 1,000 population; 348 cases, 
with 304 in El Paso Co. 



30 counties reported zero. 



Annual rate. 



Average daily attendance per class- 
room teacher. 

Average daily attendance per 
certificated personnel. 
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TABLE A (CONTINUED) 



Number of 
Variable 



Name of Variable 



Source 



Description 



125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 

131 

132 

133 
134 
135 
136 
137 
138 
139 



Children in Elcmcntan 
School, % in Private Scliool 

Persons 1 4-1 7 Years, % in 
School 

Persons 25 and Over, Median 
School Yrs. Completed 

Persons 5 and 6 Years Old, 
% Enrolled in School 

Male 25 Years of Age and 
Over, Median School Yrs. 
Completed 

Male 25 Years of Age and 
Over, % Higli School Grads 

Female 25 Years of Age and 
Over, Median School Yrs. 
Completed 

Female 25 Years of Age and 
Over, % High School Grads 

Public Welfare Fund - Mill 
Levy 

Admin. Expenditures 



Welfare Recipients 
% Minority 

% Pop. on Welfare 



AFDC 



AFDC 



ADC.U 



1970 Census 
1970 Census 
1970 Census 
1970 Census 
i970 Census 
'/970 Census 

1970 Census 
1970 Census 



Colo. Tax 
Commisfjion 

Colo. Dept. of 
Social Services 

Colo. Dept. of 
Social Services 

Colo. Dept. of 
Social Services 

Colo. Dept. of 
Social Services 

Colo. Dept. of 
Social Services 

Colo. Dept. of 
Social Services 



Any type of formal education, 
public and private. 



Per too population. 

5 counties report 0%. 

1969-1970. 

Per 1,0U0 population. 

Per capita expenditure. 

27 counties have a rate of 0.0. 
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TABLE A (CONTINUED) 



Number of Name of Variable Source Description 

Variable 



140 


ADC-U 


Colo. Dept. of 
Social Services 


Per capita expenditures for 27 
counties was zero. 


141 


ADC 


Colo. Dept. of 
Social Services 


Recipient rate per 1,000 populalii 


142 


ADC 


Colo. Dept. of 
Social Services 


Per capita expenditure. 


143 


Work Incentive Program 


Colo. Dept. of 
Social Services 


Not applicable for 22 counties, 
rate per 1,000 population. 


144 


Work Incentive Program 


Colo. Dept. of 
Social Services 


Not applicable for 22 counties, 
per capita expenditure. 


145 


Tuberculosis Assistance 


_ Colo. Dept. of 
Social Services 


Applicable for 1 1 counties only; 
per 1,000 population. 


146 


Tuberculosi** Assistance 


Colo. Dept. of 
Social Services 


Not applicable for 24 counties; 
per capita expenditure. 


147 


General Assistance 


Colo. Dept. of 
Social Services 


Not .applicable for 6 counties; 
per 1,000 population. 


148 


General Assistance 


Colo. Dept. of 
Social Services 


Not applicable for 2 counties; 
per capita expenditure. 


149 


Aid to Needy & Disabled 


Colo. Dept. of 
Social Services 


Per 1,000 population 


150 


Aid to Needy & Disabled 


Colo. Dept. of 
Social Services 


Per capita expenditure. 


151 


Aid to the Blind 


Colo. Dept. of 
Social Services 


Not applicable for 27 counties; 
per 1,000 population. 


152 


Aid to the Blind 


Colo. Dept. of 
Social Services 


Not applicable for 27 counties; 
per capita expenditures. 


J 53 


GAP 


Colo. Dept. of 
Social Services 


Per 1,000 population. 


154 


GAP 


Colo. Dept. of 
Social Services 


Per capita expenditure. 


155 


Eligible for Medical Care 


Colo. Dept. of 
Social Services 


Per 1,000 population. 
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TABLE A (CONTINUED) 



Number of 
VariaWe 



Name of Variable 



Source 



Description 



156 Food Stamp Recipients 

1 57 % Native o f Foreign or 
Mixed Parentage 

158 Native Pop., % Residing in 
State of Birth 

1 59 % Persons of Spanish Lang, 
oi Surname 

160 Median Age* 

161 % Families With Children 
Under 18* 

162 Residence in 1965,% 
Li^fing in Same House* 

163 Residence in 1965,% 

in Different House, Same 
Country* 

164 Residence in 1965,% in 
Different House, Different 
State 

165 % Enrolled, 5 & 6 Yrs. Old* 

1 66 % EnroUed, 1 6 & 17 Yrs. Old* 

167 Male 25 &Pver, Median 
School Yrs. Completed* 

168 Male 25 & Over, % High 
School Grads* 

1 69 . Fe male 25 & Over, Median 

School Yni. Completed* 

170 Female 25 & Over, % High 
School Grads* 



Colo. Dept. of 
Social Services 

1970 Census 

1970 Census 

1970 Census 

1970 Census 
1970 Census 

1 970 Census 

1970 Census 

1970 Census 

1970 Census 
1970 Census 
1970 Census 

1970 Census 

1970 Census . 

1970 Census 



Not applicable for 5 counties; 
per 1,000 population. 

% of total native population. 



%of total native population. 



Based on total population. 



*Indl?ates the Spanish language or surname population available for 35 counties only. 



23 
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TABLE A (CONTINUED) 



Number of 
Variable 



Name of Variable 



Source 



Description 



171 

172 

173 

174 

175 

17(> 

177 

178 

179 

180 

181 
182 

183 

184 

185 



% Families With Children 1970 Census 

Under 6* 

Male 16&0ver,%in Labor 1970 Census 
Force* 

Female 16&0ver,%in 1970Census 
Ijbor Force* 

Married Woman, Husband 1970 Census 
Present, % in Labor Force* 

% Women in Labor Force* 1970 Census 



"i otal Employed 1 6 & Over, 1970 Census 
% White Collo-* 

Total Employed 16 & Over, 1970 Census 
% Blue Collar* 

Total Employed 16 & Over, 1970 Census 
% Farm Workers* 

Total Empbyed 16 & Over, 1970 Census 
% Service Workers* 

Mean Income, All Families 1 970 Census 
& Unrelated Individuals* 

Per Capita Income of Persons* 1970 Census 

% Families With Social 1 970 Census 

Security Inco^Jie* 

% Families With Public 1 970 Census 

Assistance or Public Welfare* 

Income Less Than Poverty, 1970 Census 
Mean Family Income* 

% Families Receiving Public 1 970 Census 
Asst.* 



Married women, husband present, 
with children under 6. 



B.Hsed on tGcat families with income 
less than poverty. 



'Indicates the Spanish language or surname population available for 35 counties only. 
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TABLE A (CONTINUED) 



Number of 
Variable 



Name of Variable 



Source 



Description 



186 Income Less Than Povcriy, 1970 Census 
7r>Wilh Female Head* 

187 Income less Than Poverty, 1970 Census 
% of All Persons* 

188 Income Less Than Poverty, 1970 Census 
7o Persons Receiving Social 

Security* 

189 % Families With jncome Less 1970 Census 
Than 757f> of Poverty Level* 



•Indicates the Spanish language or surn;>/ne population available for 35 counties only. 
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TABLE B 

VARIABLE SYMBOLS AND SUMMARIZING CHARACTERISTICS 



Variable Variable Range of Raw Data Mean Median Skewn<,ss 

Number Symbol Min. Max. 



Demographic 



1 


POP 


202 


514,678 


3S,042 


7,225 


12.79* 


2 


% 

BEl.OW 
5 


4.4 - 


11.9 


7.9 


7.95 


1.02 


3 


% 

BELOW 


25.7 


45.0 


35.4 


35.2 


-0.23 


4 


% 
18-64 


45.0 - 


69,5 


54.2 


53.8 


3,.S8* 


5 


% 

65+ 


2.8 - 


18.5 


10.4 


10.65 


0.23 


6 


MED 
AGE 


21,2 - 


40.5 




27.35 


2.03* 


7. 


■ % 

MIN. R 


0.0 - 


U.O 


I 

1.7 


\A 


9,17* 


8 


FHRT 
RAT 


200 


516 


352.9 


344 


0.59 


9 


% 


24.2 - 


100.0 


60,3 


57,6 


0,80 


10 


MARR 


1.8 " 


34,6 


11. t 


10,6 


602* 


11 


DV 


0.0 - 


7.9 


2,7 


2.75 


1.3b 


12 


GR.S 


14 - 


188 


116.0 


138.5 


, -2.14* 


13 


TEMP 


0.0 - 


54.1 


45.3 


48,25 


^ -9,81* 


14 


RAIN 


6,56 - 


26.32 


14.8 


M,I6 


1.73 


15 


SNOW 


21,0 - 


165.7 


58,1 


44.5 


4.48* 


16 


LAND 


95 


4,794 


164.1 


1,540 


3.29* 



*Statistically significant at ,05 level. 
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TABLE B (CONTINUED) 



Variable 
Number 



Variable 
Symbol 



Range of Raw Data 
Min. Max. 



Mean M^tan Skewness 



17 

18 
19 
20 



POP 
SQ.M 

PHH 

WP HH 

% HSE 
NO PL 



0.2 . 

2.53 - 

2.53 - 

0.0 - 



5,417.7 
3.71 
3.94 

48.5 



107.6 
3.1 
3.1 

11.76 



5.45 24.88* 
3.06 0.96 
3.05 2.65* 



9.45 



5.90* 



22 
23 
24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 



l.Ol 
PPR 

%RL 
NFM 

%RL 
FM 

% 
MOT 
>5 

%M 
CPLWN 
HSE 



CHIL 
<6 

%<18 

LV 
PRTS 

%1965 
SAME 
HSE 

%1965 
DF HSE 
SM CTY 



^Statistically signincant at .05 level. 



4i)6 - 19.30 8.25 7.47 4.44* 



0.0 - 100.0 54.72 56.5 -0.52 



0.0 



6.9 



0.0 



15,0 



22.6 



51.8 !6.33 13.8 



36.3 25.41 2i).l 



2.90* 



51.2 26.57 25.25 1,53 



6.1 0.846 0.7 9.23* 



0.41 



73.3 - 100.0 86.04 86.2 0.27 



82.4 49.70 50.15 0,40 



0.0 - 50.0 19.72 19.25 3.76* 



28 
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TABLE B (C0NT5NUED) 



Variable Variable Range of Raw Data Mean Median Skewness 

Number Symbol Min. Max. 



,30 %1965 
DF HS 





DF ST 


4.4 - 


32.3 


1 2.23 


11.45 


3.98* 


31 


%VET 
6 




99.9 


At '7\ 
4 J.J 1 


41 .2.*? 


7.88* 


32 


%FAM 
<I8 


43.9 - 


75.4 


56.38 


56.75 


1.44 


onomic 
33 


EVAL 


2323120 - 


1388499990 


81670963 


24690715 


12.50* 


34 


% 
PRIV 
OWN 


8.6 • 


99.8 


59.65 


56.5 


-0.13 


35 


% 

UNDER 
2999 


6.4 - 


64.1 


25.23 


22.5 


3.17* 


36 


% 
OVER 
10000 


2.0 - 


48.8 


19.2 


18.0 


1.91* 


37 


GROSS 
INC 


3,286.70 - 


8,064.31 


5.471.64 


5.368.98 


2.73* 


38 


%POP 
UNEMP 


1.5 - 


11.0 


4.3 


3.85 


4.85* 


39 


NO. 
RMS 


4.3 - 


5,6 


4.87 


4.9 


1.37 


40 


HSE 
VAL 


5.000 - 


45.100 


12.084,12 


10.950 


9.46* 


41 


RENT 


34 - 


169 


69.90 


64.50 


5.17* 


42 


REG 


457 


150.909 


963.32 


16.516.50 


6.91* 


43 


UQ 


1.41 - 


74.26 


7.3 


3.57 


15.81* 



'Statistically significant at .05 kvcl 

29 
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TABLE B (CONTINUED) 



Variable 
Number 



Variable 
Symbol 



Range of Raw Data 
Min. Max. 



Mean Median Skewness 



44 



45 



46 



47 



48 



49 



50 



51 



52 



N-WRK 
to WRK 

%IN 
LAUOR 
FORCE 

F>\6 

%IN 
LABOR 
FORCE 
MARR 

%IN 
LABOR 
FORCE 
MARR 
WC!K6 

%1N 
LABOR 
FORCE 
M 18-24 

%IN 
LABOR 
FORCE 

M>65 

% 

UNEMP 
CLF 



EMPL 
MFC 

% 
BMPL 
WC 



0.76 - 2.81 



1.61 1.57 3.25* 



22.0 - 85.4 39.20 30.4 7.03' 



23.0 



0.0 



0.0 



0.0 



0.0 



0.0 



82.4 36.4 3.S.7 6.85* 



47.5 24.9 25.45 -1.01 



96.5 70.8 .76.2 



-4.79< 



SI. 7 26.6 26.5 -0.87 



9.9 4.2 4.2 1.09 



23.9 7.3 5.75 3.17* 



24.2 ~ 97.0 42.4 40.2 5.33* 



"Statistically significant at .OS level. 
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TABLE B (CONTINUED) 



Variable 
Number 



Variable 
Symbol 



Range of Raw Data 
Min, Max. 



Mean Mediun Skegness 



53 



54 



55 



56 



57 



58 



59 



60 



61 



62 



% 
EMPL 
GOVT 

% 
CENS 
OCT 

MED 
INC 

7c INC 
<POV 

7r INC 

15.000 

TOT 

EMPL 

WCOL 

TOT 
EMPL 
>16% 
BL COL 

TOT 

EMPL 
>16% 
FRMW 

TOT 
EMPL 
>169& 
SERW 

MEAN 
INC * 



9.2 ~ 44.0 21.2 20.4 5.74* 



0.0 



62.6 13.4 7.35 6.99* 



4.539 18.611 8,029.8 7.584 



0.0 



1.5 



24.: 



22.7 67.2 39.3 39.3 



. 0.0 



().38* 



36.7 13.2 12.5 4.00* 



69.7 13.3 11.1 n.24* 



65.6 41.6 40.5 1.89 



1.42 



20.1 4.9 4.1 3,89* 



1.5 - 27.6 14.2 13.45 0.90 

5.005 - 12.184 7.555.6 7,349 3.35* 



*Stat^ticaUy ogniftcant at .05 level. 
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TABLE B (CONTINUED) 



o 

ERIC 



Variable 
Number 



Variable 
Symbol 



Range of Raw Data 
Min. Max. 



Mean Median Skewness 



63 



64 



65 



66 



67 



6K 



60 



70 



71 



PER 
CAP 
INC 
PERSONS 

% 
FAM 
SS 

% 
FAM 
WHLF 

INCOME < 
POV 
MEAN 
INC 

INCOME < 
POV 

'.^^ASST 

INCOME < 
POV 
FAM 
SIZE 

IIi;COME< 
POV 

INCOME < 
PGV 
% ALL 

INCOME < 
POV 
%SS 



IJ18 - 10,857 2,639,6 2,506.5 4.37* 



2,7 



0.0 



30,1 18,5 18,45 -0,29 



26,3 6.4 5,6 6.ft5* 



0 2,541 1,647,7 1,730 -3,6K* 



0,0 



0.00 



0.0 



5.0 



42.1 14.4 12,7 1.64 



4,84 3.6 3.7 -7.74* 



99,9 23.6 22.1 7,29* 



42.0 17.0 16,2 4.07* 



4.V - 44.6 I8.I 17,4 2.76* 



Health 

72 



BIRTH 



*SutKtically sdgniricant at .05 Icvct. 



9.5 
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29,7 17,64 17.75 1.90* 
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TABLE B (CONTINUED) 



Variable Variable Range of Raw Data Mean Median Skewness 

Number Symbol Min . Max . 



73 


DEATH 


4.0 - 


16.2 


9.2 


9.3 


1.24 


74 


HEART 


0.8 ~ 


H.0 


3.2 


3.0 


3.22* 


75 


MALN 


0.0 - 


3.0 


1.3 


1.0 


1.55 


It 


CER 
DIS 


0.0 - 


3.0 


0.99 


0.9 


4.76* 


77 


ACC 


0.0 - 


5.0 


0.87 


0.8 


9.74* 


7K 


INF 

PNE 


0.0 


2.0 


0.36 


0.3 


K,40» 


79 


EAR 
INF 


0.0 - 


1.0 


0.23 


0.2 


4.60* 


KO 


ART 


0.0 - 


1.0 


0.<6 


0.1 


S.K4* 


81 


CIRC 


0.2 - 


1.0 


0.16 


0.1 


6,83» 


82 


SUIC 


0.0 " 


1.0 


0.17 


0.1 


5.89» 


H3 


EMPH 


0.0 ~ 


2.0 


0.56 


0.2 


9.78* 


84 


CONG 


0.0 


1.0 


0.08 


0.0 


12.75* 


85 


DIAB 


0.0 - 


1.0 


0.18 


0.1 


6.52» 


86 


CIRH 


0.0 ' 


0.3 


0.07 


O.I 


3.56* 


87 


OTH 


0.5 


3.0 


1.2 


1.0 


5.75« 


88 


LOW 


0 


200 


I03.a\ 


100 


0.29 


8<) 


IDI 
M 


0.0 - 


88.2 


17.9 


13.3 


5.45» 


90 


IDI 

YR 


0.0 - 


88.2 


2/A2 


20.3 


4.24* 


91 


FETAL 


0.0 


257.2 


68.2 


121.9 


4.47* 


92 


FETAL 
20 WK 


0.0 


76.9 


15.2 


15.01 


4.70* 



*Sli(islic«Uy agfiificuil il 0.5 level. 
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TABLE D (CONTINUED) 



Variable Variable Range of Raw Data Mean Median Skewncss 

Number Symbol Min. Mav 



93 


P/MD 


276 


4,664 


1,574.8 




4.52* 


94 


P/DO 


1,003 


.V),071 


8,503.8 


6.380 


5.2b* 


95 


P/RN 


13H 


2,947 


472.3 


290 


10.51* 


96 


P/SRN 


4,956 


44. 3; 12 


18,636.7 


15.670 


1 18 


97 


t IUUj 


1132 


7 66X 


2 620 5 


2 392 


6.07* 


98 


P/DIIYG 


2,380 


.70.220 


8,456.6 


7.373 


1.69 


99 


P/OPTO 


3,190 


;^'3!397 


9.;77.fe 


8.269 


3.24* 


100 


P/CIIIROPO 


6,343 


61,H02 


32.048.6 


29,303 


0.44 


101 


P/CHIR. 
OPR 


555 


16.S55 


7,1 9.?. 3 


6,43 


1.46 


102 


P/DIET 


924 


20,601 


7,085.6 


5,814 


2.79* 


103 


P/PIIYS 
TIIER 


2,009 


29,695 


11,009.7 


9.663 


2.07* 


104 


HOSP OC 


29.00 - 


142.00 


(»0.52 


50.50 


4.28* 


105 


NH OC 


30.00 - 


128.00 


91.32 


86.00 


-2.90* 


106 


SYPH 


0.0 " 


5.0 


0.16 


0.1 


23.56* 


107 


SAL 


0.0 


0.3 


0.04 


0.0 


7.50* 


lOK 


Sine. 


0.0 


4.0 


o.io 


0.0 


23.35* 


109 


STREP 


0 


114 


28.30 


19 


3.52* 


no 


TB 


0.0 - 


0.7 


0.09 


0.0 


6.82* 


111 


GON 


0.0 


7.0 


0.71 


0.4 


12.-^9* 


112 


GERM 


0.0 


4.0 


0,34 


0.0 


10.96* 


113 


INF 
ilEP 


0.0 - 


1.0 


0.24 


0.1 


4.18* 


114 


INF 


0.0 


275.0 


8,^5 


0.0 


21.82* 



*Stati«ticall>' signiricant at .OS l(.'vcl. 
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TABLE B (CONTINUED) 



Variable 
Number 


Variable 
Symbol 


.Range of Raw Data 
Min. Max. 


Mean 


Median 


SkcN\iicss 


115 


MEAS 


0.0 - 


8.0 


0.24 


0.0 


. 19.90* 


1 1 D 


MUMP 


0.0 - 


17.0 




U.J 


9 .9 5 * 




MAL 


0.0 - 


1.3 


0.02 


0.0 


26.68* 


Educational 
IIK 


ADAE 


0.0 - 


90,133.9 


8,338.5 


t.,54.V3 


9.49* 


119 


ST ENT 


0.00 ' 


.'/54.04 


19). OK 


183.64 


-0.12 


120 


LOC 
REV 


110.74 - 


380.7b 


219.92 


234.89 


-0.54 


12i 


%M1N 


0.00 - 


.34 


0.02 


.02 


14.14* 


J 22 


DO 

RATE 


0.00 - 


7.40 


2.78 


2.75 


0.80 


123 


ADA 
/CT 


10.2 


24.8 


17.39 


17.2 


0.45 


124 


ADA 
/CD 


5.9 ^ 


22.0 


14.97 


15.2 


-0.77 


125 


% 

PVT 
SCHL 


0.0 


16.5 


3.1 


0.5 


4.63* 


126 


% 
14.17 
SCHL 


0.0 - 


99.9 


90.3 


94.2 


-n\73* 


J27 


>25 
SCHL 
YRS 


9.6 - 


14.4 


12.0 


12.2 


-3.44* 


128 


%SCHL 
5-6 


0.0 - 


98.4 


67.4 


72.2 


-5.83* 


129 


MEDSC 
YRS 
M>25 


35.4 - 


83.3 


53.8 


53.6 


1.67 



'Statistically signiricant at .05 level. 
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TABLE B (CONTINUED) 



Variable 
Number 


Variable 
Symbol 


Ranj^e of Raw Data 
Min. Max. 


Mean 


Median 


Skewness 


130 


%HSGR 
M>25 


8.8 - 


14.8 


11.8 


12.2 


- 1 .86 


131 


MHD SC 


38.1 " 


84.9 


J V.J 


59.9 


0.00 


1 ^1 


V>25 


9.7 - 


14.0 


12.1 


12.3 


-4.50* 


Welfare 
133 


LKVY 


0.20 


8.40 


2.31 


1 .89 


3.46* 


134 


AD HXP 


!38.16 ■ 


9,989.72 


845.86 


657.19 


21.16* 


135 


%MINO • 


0 


97 


26.74 


17 


3.17* 


136 


%WELF 


2.8 - 


53.1 


9.06 


6.65 


10.28* 


137 


AFUCR 


0.0 - 


67.0 


23.04 


16.2 


3.14* 


138 


AFDC 
KXP 


0.0 - 


27.69 


10.31 


7.42 


2.85* 


139 


ADCU R - 


0.1 


8.7 


1.50 


C!,8 


5.56* 


140 


ADCU 
EXP 


0.01 - 


3.86 


0.66 


0.37 


5.66* 


141 


ADCR 


0.0 - 


59.6 


21.78 


15.3 


3.46* 


142 


ADC EXP 


0.00 - 


24.88 


9.33 


6.89 


3.07* 


143 


WIN R 


0.0 


7.4 


1.29 


0.4 


5..*i5* 


144 


WIN EXP 


0.00 - 


3.28 


0.61 


0.22 


5.41* 


145 


TA R 


0.1 


0.4 


0.16 


0.1 


2.13* 


146 


TA EXP 


0.01 - 


0.30 


0.62 


0.03 


3.61* 


147 


GA R 


0.00 


11.00 


1.28 


0.8 


11.23*' 


148 


GA BXP 


0.00 - 


7.62 


0.80 


0.62 


14.50* 



*Sla)islically significant at .OS level. 
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TABLE B (CONTINUED) 



Variable 
Number 


Variable 
Symbol 


Range of Raw Data 
Min. Max. 


Mean 


Median 


Skewne.s.s 


149 


AND R 


0.8 - 


137 


4.19 


3.7 


3.74 


150 


AND EXP 


0.00 - 


10.58 


3.18 


2.65 


3.27* 


151 


AB R 


.00 - 


1.0 


0.12 


0.0 


8.36* 


152 


AB EXP 


0.00 


0.80 


0.10" 


-02 


K.9U* 


; 153 


OAP R 


.V3 - 


136.2 


32.40 


28.4 


6.14* 


154 


OAP EXP 


4.3 - 


165.6 


31.60 


26.30 


8.25* 


^ 155 


MED 


10.5 - 


2I5.K 


68.6 


54.0 


4.09* 


i 156 


FOOD 


6.! - 


^4^.9 


40.9 


28.6 


12.07* 


Ethnic 

i 157 


% 

rOR MIX 


0.0 ^ 


98.3 


54.7 


56.5 


-0.52 


\ 158 


% 

RESIN 
BRTHS 


0.0 - 


51.8 


16.3 


15.2 


2.90* 


159 


SP LANG 


0.0 - 


78.5 


14.1 


7.9 


6.1 1* 


; 160 


MED AGE 


12,8 ~ 


28.6 


!9.97 


19,5 


2.16* 


\ 161 


7nCH<18 


48.8 


88. 9 


74.2 


71.1 


-0.36 


162 


% 

1965,SM 
HS 


7.2 ~ 


73.4 


47.0 


47.5 


-0.91 


163 


% 

1965 DF 
HS SMCT 


. 12.0 


38.9 


25.6 


26.0 


-0.58 


164 


% 

1965 DF HS 
DFST ^ 


0.5 ~ 


31.6 


9.7 


7.4 


2.63* 



*Stuiistically significant at .OS level. 
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TABLE B (CONTINUED) 



Variable 
Number 



Variable 
Symbol 



Range of Raw Data. 
Min. Max. 



Mean Mcuian Skewness 



165 

166 

167 

168 

\ 69 

170 

171 
172 

173 

174 

175 

176 

177 

178 

179 



%5.6 
SCHL 

% 16.17 
SCHL 

MED SC 
M>25 

M>25 

MliD SC 
l'>25 

%HSGR 
F>25 

%<6 

%>16 
KMP-M 

7r^l6 

KMP-F 

%MF 
RMP 

%MF 
EMP-CH 

7r^l6 

WCOL 

7r^l6 

BCOL 

FARM 

%>16 
SERV 



'Statistically .signiHcant at .05 level. 



MA 



46, .5 - 



5.6 



6.1 



6.1 - 
7.3 

15.8 - 
42.1 - 

19.9 - 
20.6 - 

3.4 - 

4.7 - 

18.4 

0.5 - 

10.4 - 



90.1 



99.9 



68,5 



12.5 



87.3 



49.2 



49.6 



20.6 



58.4 



68.5 



42.2 



62.2 



74.2 



80.5 



12.6 9,2 



30.8 



9.2 



66.7 27.8 
69.7 38.4 



70.9 



35.3 



32.2 



11.4 



43.7 



7.7 



23.2 



78.1 
83.1 

8.7 
28. 1 

8.8 

26.3 
39.2 

74.1 

34,8 

30.7 

!2.0 



27.9 26.5 



44.5 



5.0 



20,3 



-4.9."i* 

-1.99* 

0.92 

1.84 

1.32 

2.68* 
1.06 

-1.93* 

: 0.20 

1.14 
0.49 
1.45 
-0.63 
5,38* 
4,44* 
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TABLE B (CONTINUED) 



Variable 
Number 



Variable 
Symbol 



Min. 



Max. 



Mean Median Skewness 



m 

181 
182 

183 
184 

185 

186 

187 

188 

189 



' MEAN 
INC 

PKR CP 
INC 

% 

PAM SS 

% 

HAM ASST 

INCOMIi 

< TOVI-RTY 

MINC 

INCOME 
< POVERTY 
7o ASST 

INCOME 

< roVERTY 

%F 

INCOME 

< POVERTY 
%ALL 

INCOME 
< POVERTY 

%GS 

INC 

< 75% POV 



3,768 - 10,570 6,22.t.l 6.031 



894 - 2,818 1,638.5 1,880 



6.2 



2.7 



1,556 



8.1 



1.8 



3.8 



35.5 17.0 16.0 



35.8 \5.5 16.5 



3,269 2,486.5 2,432 



6.7 - 46.3 29,9 30.6 

5.2 - 99.9 33.0 31.5 



52.7 29.4 26.4 



22.2 8.4 7.5 



32.8 16.3 15.9 



2.52* 



1.88 



1.49 



1.42 



0.23 



-0.68 



4.04* 



0.00 



3.28* 



0.35 



'Statistically si'iinificant at .OS level. 
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Mr. Rttpert. Next we will hear from Luther Black, director, adult 
basic education, State Department of Education of Little Rock, Ark. 

STATEMENT OF DE. LOTHER H. BLACK, DIRECTOR, ADULT BASIC 
EDUCATION, ARKANSiVS STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

Mr. Black. Senator Poll and Senator Javits, in 1964 the Slate of 
Arkansas was not provided any adult elementary education for its 
citizens through the Adult Education Act. It was called to our atten- 
tion that 369,000 adults had less than an eighth grade education. 
This number has now been reduced to 317,444. 

Today in this year we enroll 8,000 adult citizens in this program. 
It covers 68 counties of the 75 counties. The program is limited 
because of limited funds, but could be easily continued if funds were 
available to carry out the educational process. 

Some of the institutions where programs now serving the clientele 
of adults are mental hospitals, rehabilitation centers, the schools for 
the deaf, the State prisons or correctional institutions and the voca- 
tional, technical schools. 

Five hundred adults are being employed from the programs of 
adult education this year, and these newly employed adults are bread 
winners and provide a better base for family structure, from 250 to 
400 adults in a job training program each year, having the oppor- 
tunity to bring up their educational level. 

The adult educational production line has turned welfare recipients 
into full time teachers, unemployed clientele into practical nurses, job 
failures into truck drivers, academic inadequacies into skilled me- 
chanics, from adult class participants into teacher aides, careerless 
into advanced secretaries and adult nonworkers into adult workers. 

Let me quote a letter from a student at the school. 

I have learned to read and write better, and I hope it will still go on, please. 
That is why I am writing this letter to you. I hope It will go on. I am a student 
at the Hensberg school. I am trying to learn more and more so I can help 
myself and my family. 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much indeed. 

[The prepared statement submitted by Mr. Black follows :] 
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FXffANCIAL STATUS PRIOR TO 1964 : 

The Fcdersl Government sounded the need warning for Adult Basic 
Education in the state* There were 369,000 adult citizens in the 
State Of Arkansas in 1964 who were in need of an eighth grade education 
to improve their functional abilities, but the state made no funds 
availablGm 

ADULT EDUCATION ACT SiimS NEif QPPORTUtiZTIES i 

The Adult Educ&tion Act found 369,000 eligible Arkansans with less 

than an eighth c^rade education* This new federal leadership released 

dynamic hope of another beginning* Through the Adult Education Act, the 

adults needing an eighth grade education has <Jecreased in seven years 

from 369,000 to 317,444, a reduction of 51,556* However, this reduction 

could h^vO been doubled if funds had been. available* 

t 

Adult Basic Education has shown an increase during the past three 
years even though federal funding has remained the same* During the 19?2''19?3 
fiscal year, 6,000 adults have been enrolled in programs across the state* 
More than 120 school districts are involved in adult education* Of the 
75 counties in Arkansas, 66 are receiving limited educational opportunities* 
Increased demands are being made by school districts for new programs 
and expanded classes annually* This year, 3,000 adults were denied 
instruction because of insufficient funds, 

Adult Basic Education clientele is being served through the following: 
public schools, mental hospitals, rehabilitation centers, the deaf 
schools, SCAif program, state prisons or correctional institutions , 
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vocational- technical schools. Job Corps, Model Cities, Right To Read 
Pz^^gram, Manpower agencies, welfare programs, WIN Program and juvenile 
tre^ining programs. 

Employment is obtained each year by 400 to 500 adults as a direct 
result of instruction and guidance in the AdulX Basic Education Program. 
These employed adults are breadwinners that provide new hope for family 
stability and form d i>ettfir community base. The new employees help 
to decrease the welfare lines by turning failures into gains • This 
achievement helps the economic strength in the neighborhood, state and 
nation^ 

Each year 250 to 400 adult students enter joh training programs. 
This is made possible because of academic attainment through the eighth 
grade » The Adult Basic Education Program provides the instructional 
skills to. profit from th^ available occupational and vocational skill 
training opportunities in the state* ^ 

The adult educational production linQ has turnsi welfare recipients 
into full-time teachers, unemployed clientele into pracCical nurses, job 
failures into truc^ drivers, academic inadequacies into skilled mechanics, 
from adult class participants into teacher aides, careerless into advance 
secretaries and adult non-workers into adult workers* 
EXCERPTS FROM OTHER AGENCIES PARTICIPATZNG IN ADULT BASIC EDUCATION : 

Director of Area Vocational- Technical School t "As you know, during 
fiscal year 1971-1972, we were able to carry seventy-five students through 



Adult Basic Education into General Adult Education and sane continuing 
directly into a vocational training area. We can site individual cases 
where individuals have completed all Uiree steps and have como from 
being on welfare to becoming ^n employed person in the manpower stream.** 

Commissioner of Arkansas Mental Health Services : "As Commissioner 
of Arkansas Mental Health Services, I have observed over the years various 
programs designed to help the patients and I can truthfully say, without 
hesitation, that your program has been one of the most beneficial programs 
ever to be undertaken at this hospital. It is my sincere wish that the 
Arkansas State Hospital and the Adult Education Department a^U work hand 
in hand for many years to come for the benefit of all concerned,*' 

Administrator of Arkansas State Hospital : "In my years as Administrator 
of the hospital, I can truthfully say that your program is one of the 
programs that has made a lasting contribution to the hospital. The 
therapeutic and academic success that your ^program has afforded our 
patients is unmeasurable* We, at the Arkansas State Hospital, hope that 
Adult Education will be a part of this .hospital for many years to come." 

Student Attending Adult Basic Education classes : **I have learned 
to read and write better and I hope it will still go on please. That 
is why I am writing this letter to you. I hope it will go on. I am a 
student at Hensley School trying to learn more and more*" 

Newspaper Article "Progress in Arkansas Prisons : "Funds furnished 
by the adult basic education program of the State Education Department 
provided for three full-time teaches and four part^tiitie teachers, supplies. 
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and textbcioks. During th'» stumer of 1968, a learning center with 30 
individual study stations, including tape recorders, record players, 
overhead projectors find other learning aids, were installed by adult 
basic education project to facilitate basic instruction with programmed 
materials. 

Classes were held five days a week with each full-time teacher 
having a class of 10 to 15 inmates twice daily* Inmates then attended 
class half a day and worked the other half. For tjiose who had jobs during 
the day, part-time teachers offered evening classes twice weekly. 

The classroom was a large, multi-purpose room which served the prison 
as chapel, library, dance hall, visiting, .. .i.e.** 

Comments from Honorable Dale Bumpers, Governor t According to an 
Arkansas Gazette article, **Bump\rs said that aboiit 50 per cent of the 
students enrolling in the first gi9de in Arkansas this year probably 
would drop out of high school. 

This is an unacceptable figure for Arkansas ^ , 

Bumpers said he had become aware of the extent of the demand for 
adult education programs after becoming governor and had advocated 
increased state spending for them*** 
WXTHOUT FEDERAL SUPPORT OF ADULT EDUCATION : 

TO concentrate on this possibility appears to be irnftional, because at 
no time in history has our nation failed to recognize v:*>J education of its 
citizens as a part of democracy. However, if support is stopped, we 
envision these conditions: 

1* The hopes of 22 million solid adult citizens will be shattered 
because their only escape route is through adult hasic education. 
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7. The final door to overcome poverty will be closed to those 
who need Ldditional education for employment* 

3, Instruction is the heart of adult education and without 
fisderal catagorical support, 90% of the state's instruction will be 
discontinued, 

4, Assistance to adults in securing employment suitable to their 
physical and learning capacities will be blocked, 

EXTENSION OF THE PRESENT ADULT EliUCATION ACT : 

The state can continue to move forward with an extension of the 
Adult Education Act in its present form, but the pace of progress will 
be curtailed. The present act does not authorize funds for educations 
bejond the eighth grade* Thus, many young adults whose motivation to 
learn must cease after completing this hurdle, ' 

To some degree, the present act seems to penalize the adult citizen 
who struggles to advance beyond the eighth grade requirements, 
BILL S, 1814 BENEFITS : * 

We fully agree with the concept and philosophy of Bill S, 1814, 
introduced in the Senate by Senator Javits, and co" sponsored by xnany 
other Senators, We know now better than ever, that there are 64 million 
or more adults trapped outside of our employment requirements and functional 
dem^ds of our society. Thus, we see a basic coalition between the 
educational standard and the strength of the nation* 

Bill S, 1814 carries a special praise worthy of mentioning* The 
Bill provides up to 25% of funds for high school equivalency programs 
for adults* This will strengthen the adult basic education program by 
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erasing the gap that now exists and creating an adult learning flo^ 
from elementary education through high school education* This Bill 
is unparalleled in human history. Therefore, we sanction passage » 
TOMORROW'S RENAISSANCE : 

The past 9 years have moved education to the brink of a new 
transitional renaissance through adult education instruction, free lancing, 
and experimental research. These "adult emphasis" years have enabled 
educators to repudiate the cloud of myth that adults cannot learn* 
The image of adult learning has been dignified into an "inalienable 
right'Concept" of democracy. 

Within this educational realm , adult basic education will still 

remain a priori ty^goal, but the broad range of adult education will move 

r 

into the inquiring stage. Adult education will concern itself with not 
only academic needs and information of a<$ult students, but will manifeJSt 
a new thrust into the knowledge and understanding of adult mankind. 
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Mr. Rupert. Dr. Edf^ar Boone is president of the Adult Education 
Association of the United States and is a staff member of the North 
Carolina State University in Raleigh, N.C. 

STATEMENT OF EDGAR BOONE, PRESIDENT OF THE ADULT EDU- 
CATION ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES, FROM NORTH 
CAROLINA STATE UNIVERSITY, RALEIGH, N.C. 

Mr. BooNB. Senator, as president of the. Adult Education Associa- 
tion of the United States, I am pleased to S|i*^nk in support of the ex- 
pansion of all adult education programs. 

I would like to point out to you and the committee tlifit our associa- 
tion includes people engaired in adult education in a number of diverse 
kinds of programs including univereity extension coui*ses, community 
colleges, coiTectional institutions, public libraries, «dult basic educa- 
tion programs, and, of course, many other programs which are both 
funded with public as well as nonpulilic funds, 

I want to emphasize that evei^ segment of our membership feels 
very deeply that the continuance and expansion of the already modest 
level of Federal support for education j^rograms designed to assist 
those who have reached adulthood with serious gaps in their educa- 
tion is imperative. 

AEA considers the funding of adult education programs as a foun- 
dation on which the whole concept of lifelong learning is predicated. 

Wo fully support the statement made by Air. Rupert* I sliould li]ff.\. 
however, to highlight two aspects of the Adult Education Act, namely 
research and teacher training. 

Wo feel that research moneys provided under Senate bill 1814 are 
extremely important in order to achieve maximum program results. 
It is imperative that we continually evaluate and search for ways 
and means of improving our program. 
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In the realm of teacher training, we are woefully lacking in the 
number of trained personnel neecRd to maintain a viable program. 
Further, continuing education for teachers, just as for other profes- 
sions, is indispensaole to the vitality and relevance of the program. 
Teiichin^ adults who suffer serious educational deficiencies in their 
preparation for life is an extremely difficult task which requires the 
highest specialized training. Funds must be provided to support qual- 
ity researcli and teacher training programs. 

AEA strongly endorses the creation of State advisory councils on 
adult education as pi-ovided in the legislation. The effectiveness of tlie 
National Advisory Council on Adult Education in recent years has 
clearly demonstrated this, and we believe that the creation of such 
councils at the State level would be extremely impoitant in providing 
advice and counsel to decisionmakers of the highest level on behalf 
of adult education. 

Finally, I would like to comment on why we feel so committed to 
categorical funding for adult education. Fii*st, we feel that the na- 
tional commitment to educate functionally illiterate must be sustained 
by a Federal level consistent with that commitment and clearly ear- 
marked for this program and, second, given the mobility of our pop- 
ulation today, citizens in each State have a legitimate concern as to 
what happens in other States, since the educational deficiency of adults 
moving from one State to another can contribute to the socioeconomic 
problems of the State in which they i*elocate. 

We strongly urge your favorable consideration of S. 1814, 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement submitted by Mr, Boone follows :] 
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Stateraont of EDGAR J. BOONE, President of the Adult Education Associa- 
tion of the USA, on S.1814 before the Senate Subcoinnlttee on Education 
of the Senate Cotnmlttee on Labor and Public Welfare, June 28, 1973. 

The Adult Education Association o£ the USA includes within.' its 
naembershlp persons and institutions engaged In all facets of adult 
education: cooperative extension, university extension, professional 
continuing education^ Industrial and leadership tralnlng» adult basic 
education, and other less compartmentalized areas of adult learn.^tig, 
as well as those engaged in the academic and professional preparation 
of adult educators in institutions of higher education. It Includes 
persons and institutions engaged in programs that are operated with 
public funds and those that are financed from non-public sources. 

AEA/USA is represented here today because every segment of our 
membership, whether directly ' involved operationally in the kinds of 
adult education programs covered in S.1814 or not, feel very deeply 
that the continuance of the already very modest level of Federal sup- 
port of education programs, designed to assist those who have reached 
adulthood with serious gaps In their education, is imperaCive. We 
feel that the extension and expansion of such effort which would 
result from the enactment of S. 1814 is essential if our society 
is to cope with the soclo-econonstc problems which are greatly aggra- 
vated by ^;he inability of significant segments of our adult population 
to function as useful, productive citizens because of educational de- 
ficiencies. 
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Further, continuance o£ Federal support of adult education 
through enactment of S.1814 would be reflective of a growing societal 
awareness that learning must be viewed as a lifelong process and not 
as an activity largely confined to that segment of the population 
under 25 years of a^ge. Therefore, we fully support the general 
statement presented by the first witness, Mr. Rupert. 

In view of the fact that AEA^s appearance before this Committee 
Is part of a cooperative effort to make the most efficient and pro- 
ductive use of the time allocated, we \oould like to direct our spe- 
cific attention to those portions of the Adult Education Act which 
affect research and staff development efforts related to adult edu- 
cation programs and which the enactment of S.1814 would continue. As 
a Professor of Adult Education, I am constantly made aware of the 
extent to which research and evaluation have the capacity to help 
determine whether adult .education or adult re-education programs are 
productive, accountable or valid in assumption and application. Much 
research in America has been done, filed and forgotten. 

Otbx\K research has resulted In an active, productive application 
of those research findings. Out of research, economic productivity 
has increased. It is this kind of research, so,Dport6d through funds 
made available under Section 309 of the Adult Education Act, that must 
continue if the programs themselves are to achieve maximum results. 
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There is a short cycle in adult education programs as between 
results and manifestation of those results in the economic market- 
place of our society. That short cycle of identifiable productive 
results ought to be a half-decade or less rather than approximately 
three or four decades as is necessary with non-adult programs. 

We believe that ic is essential to support continued research 
in adult education involving methods, systems, materials, and pro- 
grams which show unusual promise in promoting a comprehensive, co- 
ordinated, accountable approach to citizens with educational de- 
ficiencies or re-educati.onal needs. 

The Icey to success for any educational program is the plan and 
the teacher* Both need constant examination or ve-eMamitiati.on of 
relevant facets of the training process. Just as research and crit- 
ical evaluation is indispensable to the achievement of accountability 
and effective integration of resources, so the training and develop- 
ment of staff is indisP'jnsable to the achievement of learning re- 
sults commensurate with the needs of the adult learner and with the 
investment of human and material resources the program requires. 

Since the enactment of the Adult Education Act, thousands of men 
and women have been enlisted to teach £tdults who have educ tional de- 
ficiencies. This is not an ec?y, uncomplicated task. T^ jy must do 
more than teach adults the i:hree ^^R's"; they must also assist these 
people to cope with problems of daily^living and to increase their 
effectiveness as citizens, parents and workers. 
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Summer institutes, regional staff development programs and re- 
gional educational laboratories have been made possible by funds 
provided under Sec. 309. These programs have resulted in much more 
productive and effective teaching than could possibly have been done 
given the constraints imposed by the absence of trained personnel in 
proportion fo the need and the necessity for extensive use of para- 
professlonals in ABE programs which was and continues to be abso- 
lutely essential. 

Even though S.1814 would reduce from 20 percent to 15 percent 
the maximum percentage of funds appropriated which the Conuniss ioner 
could devote to the purposes of Sec. 309, the Adult Education Asso- 
ciation is willing to support this on the assumption that the funds 
appropriated in the future years will be significantly greater than 
has been the case heretofore. If no significant increase In funds 
were appropriated, however, we would want to reassess our support 
for this provision of S. 1814, since a reduction in this percentage 
with no increase in the level of funding would represent a 25 percent 
reduction in funds available for Sec. 309 purposes. Therefore, we 
view the continuance of Federal support of research and training 
absolutely indispensable to assure reasonably effective programs 
of adult learning. 
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Although we support Senate Bill 1814 as an improvement over 
the present Act, we recognize that an extension of the present Act 
may be all we can hope for this year. We do feel strongly, how- 
ever, that a level of appropriation much closer to the $225,000,000 
currently authorized is imperative if the momentum generated over 
the last five years is to be sustained. 

Finally, AEA supports the creation of state advisory councils 
on adult educaclon as provided by Sec. 6 of S,1814. The effect- 
iveness of the National Advisory Council on Adult Education in 
recent years has been clearl^j,^ demonstrated and ve believe the 
creation of such councils at the state level would be extremely 
Important in providing advice and counsel to decision makers at 
the highest level on behalf of adult education. 

We urge your favorable consideration of S. 1814, Thank you. 

o o 0 o o 
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Mr. RiTPKRT. Ms. Edythe Hayes is with the Fayette County Board of 
Education, Lexington, Ky. 

STATEMENT OF MS. EDYTHE J. HAYES, TEACHER, FAYETTE COUNTY 
BOAHD OF EDUCATION, LEXINGTON, KY, 

Ms. Hayes. Our Founding Fathers believed that if America were to 
become a great democratic nation, then its citizens must be educated. 
They, therefore, designed and implemented the greatest public school 
system in the world — but only for children. 

Our Founding Fathers, with all of their wisdom, could not foresee 
or envision the changes that would occur in our world and specificallv 
those that \^ould occur in our country. Because of these changes, it is 
apparent to us, as I am sure that it would be to our Founding Fathei-s, 
that an educational system that begins and ends in childhood is only 
dealing with the fii-st phase of the educational problem. 

The educational plans for a democratic, dynamic, American society 
must provide programs that are coterminous with life-— only tlio sub- 
let matter and the teaching techniques must differ. Without this 
logical, foresightful approach to education, even the informed adult 
of t/>day becomes the obsolete adult of tomorrow. Tlie uninformed 
adult then, is totally deleted from our educational system and society, 
America can no longer afford the luxury of the hali-an-education ap- 
proach as it is a waste of human resources. 

In our community, this wast(5 of human resources fills our jails, 
crowd the welfare rolls, obstructs leisure activities and in general. 
Ignites fears and concerns for the health and safety of our community. 
It is then, our responsibility and opportunity to provide an education 
I)r >gram for adults that will prevent this waste. We have begun the 
effort of recycling human resources through adult basic education. 
Tliis program must continue and must be expanded. 

Adult basic education programs have, can, and must continue to 
provide the educational know-how, leadership and resources nece6=5aiy 
for each individual to adjust to societd needs and changes. ABE must 
contiuue to: 

(1) Give the individual the fle^cibility of mind, spirit and skills re- 
quirec?. to adjust to lifers circumstances ; 

^ (2) Help the individual understand the nature of our changing so- 
ciety and its implications for him (or her) and the community; 

^ (3) Help the adult influence change in a positive manner. This is 
vital to us as individuals and as a nation. To accomplish the above, we . 
must update and expand the educational philosophy of our Founding 

But what if we decide not to update our educational philosophy? 
Then we should prepare ourselves: 

(1) To continue to support large welfare rosi^srs because without 
the opportunity and encouragement of a free public aduU program, 
the uneducated or undereducated adult is locked-in and has no means 
of breaking the educational cycle which is necessary if one is to become 
a functional part of society ; 

(2) To have Eric's and Rodney's who canrot read. Thoir children 
cannot read because their parents cannot read. Therefore/the parents 
have no feel for education. Yet these parents are permitted to vote 
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and thereby help to decide the fate of our Nation with little or no 
information. Our American society doserrGs better. These parents are 
models for their children and when Eric and Kodney become adults, 
they will repent the cycle. Society will continue to pay for its negli- 
gence toward education. 

(3) To have pei-sons who arc phased out of the employment market 
because they have no way to update their education, i.e. persons who 
have jobs that now require a higher education certificate (GED) than 
it did at the time of their employment (eighth grade certificate) or 
the undereducated adult who because of extenuating circumstances 
must enter the job market. 

Our Founding Fathers took the first step toward the presentation of 
an orderly, democratic society when they created educational pro- 
grams for children. The fulfillment of our total obligation demands 
that we go to the next phase and contiruie to provide programs* for 
adults that will raise their standards of living and thinkmg, that will 
enrich tlieir lives as individuals, that will help them to become more 
responsible and responsive citizens and that will help adults improve 
their family life. The American dream as envisioned by our Foimding 
Fathers cannot become a reality until we provide programs of this 
scope for adults. Until such proiirams are provided, Americans in gen- 
eral and Kentuckians, specifically, cannot reach their fullest potential. 

Adult basic education is a concept — not just another educational 
program. It is a success oriented concept that can strengthen the foun- 
dation of not only the family structure but that of our Nation by 
improving the woith and opportunity of the individual. 

[The prepared statement submitted by Ms. Hayes follows :] 
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ADULT BASIC EDUCATION - A SOCIETY MUST 

Our Founding Fatbera believed chaC If Axnerlca were Co become 
a great democraClc nation, Chen lea citizens tsv>r be educated. 
They, therefore, designed and liiipl«iaented the greatest public 
school system In the world - but only for children. 

Our Founding Fathers, with all of their wisdom, could not 
foresee or envision the changes that would occur In our world 
and specifically those that would occur In our country. Because 
of these changes. It f^s apparent to us, as I am sure that It 
would be to our Founding Fathers, that an eviutiatlonal system 
that begins and ends In chlldl^^ood Is a<iiy dealing with the 
first phase of the educational problem. 

^ie Educational plans for a democratic, dynamic, American 
society must provide programs thjut are coterminous with life - 
OQly the subject matter and the teaching techniques mx»t differ. 
Without this logical, foreslghtful approach to education, even 
the Informed adult of today becomes the obsolete adult of 
tomorecw* The uninformed adult tbeLU» Is totally deleted from 
our educat;lonal system an^ society, America can no longer 
afford the luxury of the half«'an-educatlon-approach as It Is 
a wsii^te of human resourced. 

In our coianunlty, this waste of human resources fills our Jails, 
crowd the welfare rolls, obstructs leisure activities and In 
geD^ral, Ignites fears anJ concerns for the health and safety 
of our coommlty. It la then, our responsibility and opportunity 
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Co provide en educational program for adults that will prevent 
thia waste. We have begun the effort of recycling human 
resourcea through Adult Baaic Education. This program must 
continue and muat be expanded. 

Adult Basic IMucation programa hav«» cent and muat continue 
to provide the educational kriov*hotf> leaderahip and resources 
necessary for Mch Individual to adjust to societal needs and 
changes. ABE must continue to; 



1) give tiie individual the flexibility of mind, spirit 
and skills requited to adjust to life'^ circumstances 

?.) help thw individual underatand the r^ture of our 

changing aociety and ita lisplications for him (or her) 
and the cctnmunity 

3) help the acquit influence change In a poaitive manner. 
Vhia ia vitftl to ua aa individualo and as a nation. 
To accomplish the above» ve muat update and expand 
thw educational philoaophy of our Founding Fathera. 

But vihat if ue decide not to update our educational philosophy? 



1) to continue to support large welfare rosters because 
without the opportunity and encouragement of a free 
public adult progran, the uneducated' or undereducate^ 
adult 1* locked-^ia and tatv no OMiia of breaking Che 
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educational cycle which Is necesBury If one Is Co 
become a functional part of society 

2) to have Eric's and Rodney's who cannot read. There 
children cannot rea^ because their parents cannot :^'ead« 
Therefore, the parents have nc feel for education. Yet 
these paren\^8 ate permitted to vote and thereby help 

to decide tho fate of our nation with little or no 
Inforoatlon* Our i^jnerlcan Society deserves better. 
These parents fitre models for their children and when 
Eric and Rodney become adults^ they will repeat the 
cycle. Society will continue to pay for Its negligence 
toward education. 

3) to have persons who are phased out of the esoployment 
market because they have no way to update their educa- 
tion. I.e. persons who have Jobs that now requires a 
higher educational certificate (G.E,D«) than It did at 
the time of their employment (3th grade certificate) 6r 
the undereducated adult who because of extenuating 
circumstances must enter the job market. 

Our FoimdlGS 7^thers took- the first step toward the preservation 
of an orderly, d<^cratlc society when they created educational 
pro.^raik^ for children. The fulfillment of our total obligation 
demsnds that ve go to the next phase and continue to provide 
programs for adults that will raise their standards of living 
and thinking, that will enrich their lives as Individuals, 
that vlll help them %o become more responsible and responsive 
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citizens and that will help adults Improve their family life. 
The American dream as envisioned by our Founding Fathers cannot 
become a reality until we provide programs of thla scope for 
adults. Until such programs are provided, America In general 
and Kentucklansy specifically, cannot reach their fullest 
potential. 

Adult Basic Education Is a concept - not Just another educational 
program* It Is a success oriented concept that can strengthen 
the foundation of not only the family structure but that of our 
nation by lo^rovlng the worth and opportunity of the Individual. 
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Mr. Rttpert. Next wo will hear from Leonard Hill, chairman, Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Adult Education from Lincoln, Nebr. 

STATEMENT OF LEONARD HILL, CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL ADVISORY 
COUNCIL ON ADULT EDUCATION, LINCOLN, NEBR. 

Mr. Hill. Senator Pell, Senator Javits, I would like to take jiist a 
moment to introduce to you two members of the national advisory 
council who feel this testimony important enough to be here. The first 
one is Ms. Ann Hopkins of Baltimore, Md., who is a liousewife and 
mother and very active public worker and volunteer in the Baltimore 
area, and wo are very privile^jed to have her here on the committee. 

The second person is Dr. Paul Johnston who is chairman cf the 
council's lep:islative committee and is the former commijs^oner or edu- 
cation foi' the State of Iowa, long experienced in adult education. 

Ms. Hopkins is our vice chairwoman. 

Senator Javits. Wo are very glad to have Ms. HopkiVis and Mr. 
Johnston here. 

Mr. Hill. Thank you. Senator. 

Senator Pell and Senator Javits, on behalf of the national advisory 
council and the 65 million adultfi in the United States who have less 
than a high school diploma or its equivalency, I would like to thank 
you personally for the intense interest you have shown over the years 
m adult education. We in adult education deeply appreciate your lead- 
ership and intend to support you with everything wo have and can 
to continue the leadership that you have given us. 

I know you are bombarded by requests for enactment of various pro- 
grams at various times by special interest groups ?nd all sorts of 
groups, but the testimony today^ as I concluded and tried to summarize 
it, is not of this nature. 

Wo are not hero in the interest of any type of speciai«pronp, but we 
are here in the interest of a major segment of the population of adults 
in the United States of America, the 64 million aduljis, 16 years of age 
and above, who have never had the privilege or did not assume the 
privilege at the time they could have to prepare themselves for the 
high school diplomM program. 

So what we are asking of you today is your continued leadership to 
help us make &n investment in these Amencan citizens, the adult popu- 
lation. It is an investment that is very similar to the wisdom :shown 
by Congress in enacting the GI bill of rights several years ago, and 
all of m know the tremendous return that has received. 

Several of us sitting at the table are here today because of the wisdom 
of Congress years ago. 

Education is one of the erreat equalizers in our Nation, and it is a 
very, very important equalizer. The tragic thing about adult educa- 
tion is the fact that the bill expires Saturday evening at 11:59— the 
present bill. We know that you have endeavored to continue the bill for 
another year, and Senator Javits, your bill will make continuation for 
5 years possible. 

This is of utmost importance to those of us who practice in the area 
of adult education because we desperately need a new bill that will 
ciNrry on the thing that has been started. 
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You have heard examples across the table here from the specific 
States and cities. Nationwide it is the same tiling over and over again, 
and the wonderful thing about the adult education work is the fact that 
you cannot measure the results as you can rneasun^ the i-esults of so 
many programs. 

But based upon the earning power in correlation with educational 
level, we have research to give us an understanding that about $11.2 
is returned for every dollar invested. This is not $11.2 given back to the 
United States iu tax payments, but it is $11.2 eamingj possibility on the 
part of adults as they upgrade their educational abilities. 

The income level between someone who has a scvontli grade educa- 
tion and someone w^ho has a high school diploma in a lifetime amounts 
to more than $154,000. This is sometliing for us to consider. 

One of the reasons for this is the fact that job opportunities are 
enlarged. At the present time if a person docs not have the bi^dge of a 
high school completion or its equivalency, 90 percent of the job possi- 
bilities are closed to that person. 

This does not take into consideration many of the other benefits that 
are not measurable by dollars and cents, such as already have been 
mentioned: Tlwr parental competency, the father who takes his 'iwo 
daughters to the library to show them the areas \Vherein they can find 
boofe to read; the father who maintains pride in his fatherhood. You 
cannot measure this. 

Nor can you measure the nutritional value given to mothers as 
mother learns how to mix one cu|> of powdered milkTvith three- fourths 
cup of water; nor can you measure the effect of adult education upon 
the attitude that hii,s changed by junior high school students who once 
were dropouts whcj i they see dad and mother going back to school. 

Nor can we talk about the fact tliat pride comes to a man who can 
say to his childr^^n that ho is now w^orking and is no longer just an- 
other 'welfare recipient. These prides and accomplishments are before 
us today as we thmk of what has been accomplished because of adult 
education, basic education, and adult education in general. 

This is why I say to you today it is important for us to have legis- 
lation that we need desperately. 

I would like to take just 1 more minute to t>alk to ^on about some i>f 
the questions you raised earlier. When adult education was enact^ in 
1965 we had 13 State directors of adult education in the Nation. Now 
every State and territory has a director, and these directors are specifi- 
cally trained to work in and with the adult population, which is our 
target population. 

To me this is the reason we are being successful. 

Where is adult education in the local States? It is not just enough 
to say that we have completed the process of getting State directors 
but in the States we have supporting funds now that woriM never have 
been made possible had it not been for adult education. However, 
adult education is not matum enough to fight the battle of mainstream 
education, but in many States will die if we do not have the continued 
leadership that you have given us over the past years. 

It is not hard to iv-^crult mn\t education people. It is difficult to 
work in the hardcore unemployed area of adult education, and we 
ought to have special emphasis in adult basic education. 
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These people who have less than an eiglith grade education need 
special attention, special counseling, but with this they are not hard 
to recruit. High school completion students are not liard to recruit. 
Many of them in our States are willing to help share the cost of com- 
pletion of high school 

But if we were to have funding at an appropriate level, which I 
believe to be about $225 million, I really believe we could triple the 
number of people who are in high school comj)letion, especially if you 
i^eleased us from the present rules and regulations wliich do not allow 
us the privilege of going into the high school level and training 
adults. 

Senator Javits and Senator Pell, the cost last year, 1972, in the State 
of Nebraska, to put sonr >one through high school in adult basic edu- 
cation amounted to $7fc ,>Qr year per student. On a national level it 
wall $65 a year — talking; out Federal funds. 

This has been matched with approximately $23 per student on the 
State and local levels. We cannot drop the great program that we 
have commenced. 

As to the GED questions vou raised, we suggest that 3 years of 
English is necessary for a per^ion to complete high school credits. We 
feel 2 years of math, 1 year of American history and physics, 1 year 
of history and general science, but the great emphasis is upon the 
comprehension of reading ability: Can the adult comprehend what 
ho reads? 

Right now the National Advisory Council is engaged in an in-depth 
study bringing together all the information in related fields. We feel 
that the study we are making will' open to adult educators new fields 
of intense intc^rest. 

So it is with this thought in mind that I share with you the feeling 
of the National Advisory Council, '/ind adult educator across the 
Nation, in i*espect to the bills which you have introduced. We desper- 
ately need your leadership and your help to maintain tlie gb^td job we 
ha^e begi 

Senatox- 1?ell. Thank yon very much indeed. 
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QUESTiONS TO WITNESSES 

Senator Javits. Thank you, Mr. Hill, 

Ladies and gentlemen, I am not going to ask you any questions 
because you liave operated as a panel, but I would like you collectively 
to answer the following questions, and the staff will work out witli you 
the mechanics, 

Wliy do you feel adult education needs categorical Federal aid as 
distinguished from the special revenue sharing approach ? 

To what extent have there been State or local financial commitments 
to adult education? 

Where are the adult basic education classes being held, and what 
kind of citizens are attending them ? 

I am certainly impressed, Mr, Chairman, with the testimony relating 
to the influence upon child upbringing and guidance of adult educa- 
tion, it^; effect on infant mortality, its effect on keeping the cliildren in 
school if the parents are studying, its effect on welfare, keeping people 
off welfare, and its fantastic effect on the jobs and on upgrading jobs, 
all of which has been testified to. 

Finally, I would like to ask Mr. Ast if he could — and I think this 
would help us — get a letter from each of the member organizations of 
the Coalition of Adult Education, addressed to the chairman of our 
committee. Senator Pell, endorsing this bill, with wliat other changes 
have been suggested by Mr, Rupert, 

I think that would* be very helpful, rather than to just rely on the 
fact that official representatives express their official ^policy in their 
boardroom. 

Mr, Ast. We certainly shall, ' 

Senator Javits, I ask unanimous consent that all of that be included 
in the record. 
Senator Pell, It will be, 

[The information referred to and subsequently supplied follows;] 
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NATIONAL ABI^s^aiAmON FOR PUBLIC 
CONTm^HNC^ & ADULT EDUCATION 
1201 Sl:rtei.\cdi Street, N.W. 
Washlnfirton* D. C. 20036 

AxM Coda M»-8SS-B4aa 

July 2, 1973 



^^o'o- JUL 9 1973 

The Honorable Claiborne Pell Ar.>Vj 

The United States Senate 
Washington, D. C. 20510 

Dear Senator PrXI: 

Thiink you for the opportunity to appear before:: the Senate Sub- 
Cof^miul-Rf; ott Educati'^Ti ^.n support of S 1814 oi\ June 28, 1973. As 
one of the seven adult i^ducators who partlcipaf^d in the testimony, 
and PS Twegislative Chairuan for the National Association of Public 
and Continuing Education, I was deeply impressed i^th your knowl- 
e'ij^^abilj.ty about our needs, problems^ and suggestions. 

Since our testimony is now a matter of record, we would hope that 
you favorably consider our suggestions for change. You may rest 
assured that all adult educators will provide the required backing 
and support to move legislation through the Congress of Zhe 
United States. We will watch t'^fi progress of S 1814 and stand 
ready to provide additional tevstimony when needed. 

Sincerely yours, 

R. W. Rupert/ 
Legislative Chairman 



RWR/hb 

cc: Senator Alan Cranston 
James Borland 



Roljert W. Eupert, Administrator 

Tnl nff^^'' ^ Continuing Education 

\%% "^^^^^^ School District 

450 North Grand Avenuo. Room A-431 

Los Angeles, Ca. 90012 



Judson P. Bradshaw, President, San Diego, California • Monroe C. Neff, President-Elect, Albany, New York 
Rose Mary Pattlson, Secretary-Treasurer, Mdine, Illinois • Jamw R. Dorland, Executive Director, Washington. D.C. 
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EXECUTIVE CHAMBERS 

H On OLUUU 



^OHN a. QUfVNS 

aovc « **om 



July 6, 1973 



Dear Senator Pell: 

The State of Hawaii wishes to convey its full endorse- 
ment the Amendments to the Adult Education Act of 1973, 
S.1814. 

It is our interprijtatior? that the bill provides for: 

.... Extending the tt-^thorization*? of existing programs 
for five years through FY 1978. 

.... Providing that v.p to 25% of funds rri;/ be used for 
high school equivalency programs for adults so as 
to e^'isure a concentration of effort those 64 
million Americans with less than a high school 
education. 

.... Giving new eriiphasi.s to adult programs in community 
5chools. 

.... Specifying the inclusion ol institutionalized 
adults in the target population, 

.... Providing for State Advisory Councils which may be 
established in each state to advise the Governor or 
an elected state Board of Education on adult educa- 
tion programs. 
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July 6, 1973 



These proposed improvements should serve as catalyst 
for quality, long-range coiranitments to the advancement of 
Adult Education programs throughout the nation. Your 
committee is to be congratulated. 

Aloha/ and may the Almighty be with you and yours 
alwJiys . 

Sincerely, 



The Honorable Claiboriie I'ell, u«S*S. 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Education 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
United states Senate 
Washington, D. C, 20510 

cc: Honorable Hiram L. Fong, U.S.S. 
Honorable Danie 1 Inouye , U * £) < S • , 
Honorable Patsy T. Mink, M.C, 
Honorable Spark M., Matsunaga, M.C. 
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STATt OF SOUTH CAROLINA 



DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 



•TATt •UPlRINriMDINT of IDUCATION 




COLUMBIA 



July 5, 1973 



I 



The Honorable Claiborne Pell 
United States Senate 
Washington;, C . 

rear Senator Pell: 

With gratitude — and a considerable degree of delight — I write to 
conuncriC*, the Education Subcommittee's support of Senate Bill S 1814 
in support of adult education programs now operating. 

In 1966, when we were first qualified to make use of Federal fund-r, 
South Carolina had f/ywer than 6,000 students enrolled in adult 
education. Next year, with your help, we will have more than 
100,000. In our state, currently, we graduate one adult for every 
six adolescents — yearly — in our high school programs. 

I'm sure you can understand the tremendous effect this has on our 
economy, and the tremendouC' cultural effeJt it has oti our populace. 
To use a perennial cliche, there simply are not words enough to thank 
you for your backing, 

I can only hope, fervently, that the bill enjoys smooth sailing 
through the Senate. Thanking you, sincerely, once again, I remain 



Yours very truly. 




iJ. r,ast. Director 
Office of Adult Education 
S. C, Department of Education 



OKE: jf 
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Dr. t^r*^ S. Uubach 



NATIONAL AFFILIATION 
FOR 'LITERACY ADVANCE 

MamtMrihip OrginiiitiOn of 

LAUBACH LITERACY, INC, 
Box 13K Syracuse. Ne»: Vofk 13210 
Phone: (315) 476-4051 



Miu Priicilla GipiOn 
Executive Swrreiatv. N*^ii 
Director. U.S A. Programs 



NALA EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 

PRESIDENT 
Mr. Ban B«g«v«>l 
Bom 10111, Ffldaril Slifion 
GrMnvilli. S.C. 29603 
(803) 380-5336 

VICE PHESlOENT 
Mn. GaOfT* Woodgitn 
40U Plato Court 
B«karifiald. Calif. 93309 
(806) 334 3679 

MtCOkOiNG 
SECRETARV 

Mrt. RuflMII 8. FrerKh 
1624 Nonti ParVir 0?>vt 
Janwvtlla, Wii. 6?^S 
(608) 754-4338 

REGIONAL CHAIRMEN 
Northtti.i 

Mr.Svtt v1. E.Biirat 
Philada<phia ABE Acadamy 

f :*.':ia>i<inut si, 

tfOAadatph.^. Pi. 19104 
(216) 3y^.370O 

North C»ntr»l 
Mrt. Thomu Kannady 
SiaOTfOlailck R^. 
Oayton. Ohio 4&414 
(813) 274 1902 

Northwttt 
Um IMartlWi Entlar 
6717 N.B<j«nhwick 
Poniwid. Of. 97217 
(503) 289 5731 

Southmt 

Mr. L«v«ts L. Pulltno 
Lnaracv Action, inc. 
201 WMhin0ton St. SW 
Atlar.ta. Ga. :iO303 
(4041 659-2244 

SsirfA CMtnl 
Mrt. J.W. Titdala 
306 Nortt) Ctnirdt Stftet 
Fayettflvtlla. Alk. 7270t 
'601)571 3662 

Mrt. RotNTt Scanlartd 
30t6f«rt OaktAv*. 
S. Pa»d«na. Calif. 91030 
(2131 441-1426 



JUly 5, 1973 



Labor and Public VJelfare Cocvaittee 
United States Senate 
New Senate Office Building 
Washington) D« C« 

Dear Sirst 

The Executive Committee of the National AffiUction for 
Literacy Advance (HALA) urges the United States Senate Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee to give favorable consideration to 
legislation supporting Adult Education such as Adult Education 
Amendments of 1973 intrbduced by Senator Jacob Javlts of New 
York. 

KALA, en association of 12|000 volunteer tutors 
instructing 19,000 students by the "Each One Teach One" method 
in 48 states, is concerned that 22,000,000 Americans aged sixteen 
and over have less than &n eighth grade education* It is vital 
to the nation that Congress ap«wc legislation that will main- 
tain training opportunities for ^*•^:tlled citizens. 

Many persons have become taxpayers rather than tax 
burdens as a result of Adult Basic Education. Thousands of 
adults have learned to i«ad and write over the past years through 
the Adult Basic Education program. Thousands of oth^ers have 
learned to read through th» ^Jork of NALA volunteevs., but It would 
be wrong to assume that volunteers alone can handle the entire 
need. Anerica must rot ignore this greet human resource potential. 

Coidially, 



Ben Ba^nrell,^ President 
National Affil^^ati/^n for 
Literacy Advanci^ (/CALA) 



BBsnrt 
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ADULT STUDENT PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION, Inc. 



The Honorable Claiborne Pell,«M.C. 
325 Russell Building 
Wstfhlnggoni D.C. 20510 



Dear Sir: 

I an pleased to write in support of the public testimony 
presented on June 2S, 1973| to the Senate Subconoittee on Labor 
and Public Welfare^ Education Subcomittee on behalf of Adul^ 
Education. I specifically wish to support the proposed Adu!l<. 
Education Amendments of 1973(5.1814)* 

1 an particularly distressed with the low priority accorded 
to adult education in the President's budget message* I an 
convinced that we can no longer rely upon a child^centered edu-» 
catlonal system to meet the educational needs of our society* 
The failings of^his system which has prevailed are amply illus- 
trated in the statement presented to your subconnittee on June 28* 
Indeed the needs for an expanded and comprehensive adult education 
neCvork have grown in the past decade* If categorical aid for 
adul^ education is not provided ^ I am afraid that the needs of 
Americs's millions of educationally disadvantaged adults will go 
unme t * 



UNIVERSITY COaUGE OF UBtRAL AND APPLIED Sn^lES 
THE UNIVfRSITY OF ROCHESTER 
ROCHKTER, NEW YORK 14627 



July 17, 1973 




Robert A* 
President 



RAA/es 
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Naii^*:^ 2Utt Mviil Etfceatlon Adviiory Council 



September 6, 1973 



The Honorable Claiborne Pell 
United Slates Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
Vashington, D. C. 20310 

Dear Senator Pell: 

The Hawaii State Adult Education Advisory Council wishes to convey its 
full endorsement of the amendments to the Adult Education Act of 1973, 
S.1814. 

We understand that the bill provided for: 

. Extending the authorisations of existing programs for five years t)irough 



. Providing that up to 25t of funds may be used for high school equivalency 
{urograms for adults so as to ensure a concentration of effort on those 
64 million Americans with Itiss than a high school education. 

. Giving new emphasis to adult prPgrams In community schools. 

, Specifying the inclusion of institutionalized adults in the target pop^^ia- 



. Providing for State Advisory Councils which may be established In each 
stale to advise the Governor or an elected state Hoard of Education on 
adult education programs. 

These proposed provisions, if enacted, would undoubtedly Improve the quality 
and advance the long range usefulness of adult education programs throughout the 
nation. Your committee is to be congratulated. 



FY 1978. 



tion. 



Sincerely yours* 




STEPiliN S. KANDA 
Chairman 



3314 Oahu Avenue 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96822 
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Senator Prxu Thank you very much indeed^ and the cominittoc 
ro^^'rcts thv time iincssuros, but this is wliat happens as tlic session 
niovG^s towards a recess period. 

Senator JAvrrs. May I say in deference and honor to tliese witnesses 
tliat tliey came last nifrlit,' tliat tliey conferred and collaborated to- 
gether, so that the t<^.stimony would stand together, but in the case 
of Mr. Ilill Itc brought two others with him, and it is quite an 
extraordinary demonstration of citizen and educator interest in the 
pi*ogram before us. 

Senator Pkll. And it will l\ave a real impact on the movement of 
this legislation. 

We thank all of you for coming. 

Next we will hear from our panel on Gifted and Talented, I will 
ask them all to come forward. 

GITTED AXD TALENTED PAXEL 

Senator Javits. The next panel of witnesses appears to testify on the 
GifttMl and Talented Children's Educational Assistance Act' S. 874. 
which is known as the Javitsj-Williamsbill. 

Gifted and talented children are the most neglected minority in 
AnuM'ican education today. The purjiose of S. S74 is to assuiT* that these 
children do not fall by the wayside and arc helped to develop their 
potential. The bill is patterned after the recommendations contained 
in the report to the Congress by the Commissioner of Education early 
last yisar on Education of (ho Gifted and Talented;' a report wliicli 
was reprinted and distributed by this committee. Unfortunately, the 
supply is now exhausted. 

I ask unanimous consent that there appear at this point in the hear- 
ing record the text of my February 15. explanatory Senate statement 
introducing the bill, along with tlie text of S. 874^ I should also like 
included in the record at this point the article. *'Talent Down the 
Drain,-' by Dr. Harold C. Lyon, Jr., whicji appeared in the October 
1072 issue of Americiin Education, a publication of the U.S. Office of 
Education. Finally, I ask unanimous consent that there appear at an 
appropriate point in today's proceedings those written statements 
which are being submitted to the committee on gifted and talented 
children by persons who are unable to attend the hearing as v;itnesses. 

[The following was ^subsequently supplied for the rneord:] 

[From the Congreeslonal Record — Senate, Feb. 15, lOtd] 
S. 874 

A BTTJjr To ntnond the Klcmentary and Secondary Education Act of 19C5, to 
provide a program for gifted and talented cliildren. Referred to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 

[By Mr. .Tavits (for hhu«<^lf. Mr. WiilSams, Mr. Benll, Mr. Cmnston, Mr. Hughes 
Mr. Humphrey, Mr. KfKMiiedy. Mr. Mondale, Mr. Pell, Mr. Randolph. Mr, 
Rihicoff, Mr. SchKdk»?i-» ^Ir. Stevens, Mr. Stevenson, Mr. Tunney, and Mr. 
Weicker] 

GIFTED AKD TAT.EXTED Cnil.nREX's EDUCATIONAT. ASSISITANOB ACT 

Mr. .Tavits. Mr. Prfsid>?nr. T introduce for mv.<?elf and for ftlie ji?n!or Senator 
from Xew .Jersey (Mr. Whj.iamr) and for ^Ir. Bea^l. Mr. Cranstr , Mr. Huphes, 
Mr. Humphrey^ Mr. Kennedy, Mr. Mondale, Mr. Pell, Mr. Rau-dolph, Mr. Rilii- 
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coff, Mr. Sciiweikcr, Mr. Stevens, Mr, Stevenson, Mr, Tunn^y, and Mr, AVoicKer 
the Gifted and Talented Children's Educational Assistanci.* Act, A niajorily of 
mcniher.s (jf thv Kihwntwn SulK'inmtiHtvv iiave joined in fosiMjnsorsliip. A .similar 
nu'a.siire \vill l^e introduccMl in tijo IIousi* by a i>i partisan jjron]) of U(»i)n*scntaliv<'s, 
thv iJniK'iiJal .sponsor beinj? l{<']in»sL'iitative Ooailnick Danit'ls of Now .Ifrst'.v. 

This nieasurv* vn-eks to meet the nei^ds set out in the report suhniitted to the 
Congress hy the C(jmaiissioner of Ktlueation early hist year on "Kdufati(ai of the 
Gifle<l and Talented," a ro|H)rt which \vaf5 reprinted and distrihuti^l hy tla* Senat** 
Committee on Lahor and l*uhlie AYelfare. The hill would : 

First, e.stahllsh a National Cloarinphouse on Giftwl and Talenteil Children 
to obtain and disseminate information on identification, counseling?, and 
education of such cliidren. 

Second, authorize prants to the States for cMlncation profjrams for pift(Hl 
ai\r\ talented children throAigh the iiiphsohool level. 

Third* provide for the training of ix»rsonnel for the etlucatlon of jrifted 
and talented cliildren. 

Fourth, estahlish within the National Institute of Kdueation research and 
demonstration prn.lpets for the *Mlnration of /riffod and talented ehildren. 
The law defines gifted and talented children as those "who have oAitiitandinj: 
intellectual ability or creative talent, the develo]>ment of which requires special 
activities or services not ordinarily provided hy local educational aRencies." 

The Office of Education has pointed out that only 4 percent of the estinmted 
2 million gifted and talented youth received planned, expert guidance and en- 
couragement. In one State a study found that 55 percent of the gifted students 
were working helcw their mental abilities. In another State, 38 percent of high 
school dropouts were gifted students. Clearly this is a waste of a most valuabl(> 
national resource. It is vital that the full potential of these young people he 
developed. 

Only fX2 States have laws to provide funds for education of the gifted and 
many of these programs are not funded. And in only 10 States, have the State 
departments oif education engaged at least one full-time staff person to identify 
and help the gifted. This points to tlie need for a Fc^Jeral program to stimulate 
effective State and local action. 

Educators have noted that the great reservoir of undiscovered and undevel- 
oped intellectual talent is not confined to upper- or mlddl«»class neighborhoods h\:t 
is as great a p(>*^ential in low-income neighborhoods an^i among the poor. In addi- 
tion, as the Ct'tnmi.ssi oner's report of last year pointed out, gifted and talv-iJ-M 
children are in fact — 

"DepriViHi and can suffer psychological damage and permanent impairment of 
their abilities to function well which is equjvi to or greater than the Mmilar I'ypri- 
vatlon suffered by any other population with special nesds served by th^ OilSce 
of Education." 

I wish to repeat the Commissioner's finding and his conclusion : 

"The importance to the public of properly educating the gifted has never he?n 
greater than at present." 

This hill seeks to moot that challenge, for in addition to society's obligation to 
provide every individual with access to self-fulfillment, our society has a very 
real obligation to itself to as.sure its own health and the continuing development 
of its greatest resource — the capabilities of its people— by encouraging the tj'.'i- 
ented and T^ifted as well as seeking to lift up the disadvantaged. 

In 1058, with the launching of the sputnik by the U.S,S,R,. the people o^ Mils 
land were awakened and shocked and dismayed at the failure of our edui-ation 
system to adequately develoj) its scientifically talented students and better to 
direct their energies for the benefit of manV.*"'^ lia Tesjwnse, Congress enacted Wiv 
National Defense Education Act. Shnilar ^ vHu^cs were made at the State and 
local levels. 

But the effort to develop to the fullest potential the abilities of our youth 1ms 
lagged. It is clear that now, more than ever before, systematic efforts must be 
expanded at the national, State and local levels to identify, nurture, and cuUi- 
vate the demonstrated and potential talents of the gifted that exist in every walk 
of American life. 

To provide what our Nation*s gifted and talented children and youth need, 
when they need it, and in the manner they need it, 5s an investment in human 
resources that will benefit not only the gifted but our society for decades to come. 

I ask unanimous con?ent that the text of the bill he included as part ot n\y 
remarks. 
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[The text of S. 874 appears on pa^o 402 of this volume,] 

Mr. Williams. Mr. President, I ajii i>loa.sed to join tlie distinj^iiislied Senator 
from New York (Mr. ,TnvUs) niid other Senators iii introduelug llie Gifted and 
Talented Cliildreir.s Education Assistance Act. Tlie bill will translate many of 
tlie reeonnnendations of tlie Commissi (»ner of Education's rei>ort to tlie Con- 
KresM on the education of the i;ifted and talented into u meaningful basis of aid 
to the States to develo)) education programs for this unique aud highly tal- 
ented poimlr.tior.. 

The term "special ediic:]tion*' generally connote?? education services to individ- 
uals with mental and iVaysical handicaps. Actually, special edu(;j'.tion refers 
to prograuLS designed to serve any group whose ability to learn under conven- 
tiunal conditions is handicapped. 

Children claKsifled u.s "Gifted and Talented" fall within this definition. Such 
cliildren are unique in' having potential to perform beyond nonual expectations 
academically and creatively. Yet, they are not given recognitiiMi by educators 
and te.'ieher.s, and few .special services exist to aid tlieuL l*ei»haps our most 
vain able human resource is lo.st in failing to provide special help to these chil- 
dren since so many become psychologically and socially maladjusted because of 
frustrntlon and boredom with normally paced educational experience. 

Section 800C of Tnlilic Law !)l-ti.'iO aiithoriy.ed the Commissioner of Ed.ucation 
to prepare a report on gifted and talented children and to examine problems, 
needs, and n*con>niendati(>ns for inq»roving services to these children. The re 
por^, conq)leted late in 1!)71, called for an increased role for Federal and State 
education agi^ncics in identifying and assisting gifted and talented children 
through creation of educational services designed for them alone. It was the 
rei)ort's conclu.Mon that i)resent education prograuLs will not improve learning 
conditions for such children without sul)st^ntijil changes which will enable 
gifted and talented children to benefit from ifhese programs. 

Tlie findings and reeonnnendations of the Connnissioner's report argue most 
eonqielli^vdy for the need for attention to this neglected population. Tho.se lind- 
ingK are worth repeating here — 

A con.servative estinnite of the gifted and talented population ranges between 
1.5 and li.5 million children out of a total (dement a ry and seconclary schocd 
population — M>70 estiuLitc* — of 51.C ndllion. 

Existing services to the gifted and talented do not reach large and significant 
.•^nbpopulation.s — for ff^xample, minorities and disadvantaged — and .serve only a 
very snndl percentage of the gifted and talented popub^tion generally. 

Difl'erentiated education for the gifted and talented is presently perceived 
as a very low priority at Feder.U, State, and most local levels of government 
and educational administration. Althougli 1*1 States have legif^lation to provi^le 
resources to .school districts for services to the gifted and taleiited, sucli legis- 
lation in many cases mereliy rei^resents intent. Even where there is a I^gal or 
adnn'nistrative basis for provision of services, fnr.ding priorities, crisis concerns 
and hw'lv of i)ersonnel cause prograuLs for the gifted to l>e miniscnle or tlu>oretical. 

There is an enormous individual aJid .social cost when talent among the Na- 
tion's children and youth goes undiscovered and undeveloped. These students 
cannot ordinari?v excel without a.ssi stance. Identification of the gifted is ham- 
pered not only by cost.sf of nppropriaM> testing — when vbese methods are known 
nad adopted — but also \iy apathy and even lio.^tility among leacliers, adnnni.s- 
trators, guidance counselors, and p.sycbologists. Gifted and talented children are, 
in fact, deprived aud /»an .suffer psychological damage and permanent impair- 
ment of their abilities to function well which is equal to or greater than the 
similar dei>rlvation sufl'ered by any otljer population with .siieeial iieed.«? served 
by the Ofllce of Education. 

Special services for the gifKsi and talented will also .«erve other, target. 
po]mlations singled out for attention and support. Services provided to gifted and 
talented children can ant^. do produce significant and inensurablo outcomes. 
States aud local couununities look to the Federal Government for leadership 
in this area of education, witli or without ma.s'sive funding. 

The Federal role iu delivery of services to the gifted and talented is presently 
all h\it nonexistent. 

Gifted and talented children come from every strata of society. Unfortunately, 
such children from lower income families often attend .schools that caniiOt provide 
oven average n'djcat ion services, mqking it more likely that their tak»nts ^ill be 
lost. And, although over 40 percent of the States have laws which recGgnise the 
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neod to assist gifted aiul talented ehiUlren, few proprranis have been developed on 
their hehalf. Furthennoro, much of the Icpislatiou exprepses intention nither than 
«'stuhlishii){; specific i»ro(i:ranis and jjnideirnes. Thus, it is important that tlie Fed- 
oral Gnvernniont take on a role to stimulate the drvclopnienl of such proj^ranis. 

The !>ill wliich we reinl:rod?jce today will advance us in this direction. It calls 
for creation of a national information clearinfjhoiise, p rants to Slates for ele- 
nicntarv and secondary education programs, funds for trahiing of personnel 
to educ:de such cldldren and provides autliori ty and authorizes appropriations 
to the National Institute of Kdueation for research and demojistration projects 
rolutc^d t«o the education (yf jrifted and talented childrc^n. 

In my mind, the most important single finding of the Couiniission<*r's report 
is that these children cannot he ignored and he expected to achieve to their poten- 
tial without special programs. Overlooking the special needs of those with great 
intellectual capacity results in boredom for the child, overwhehniuR: under- 
achfevoniont, and loss of important resources for society. These are outcomes 
that we cannot afford. 

I strongly hoi i eve that this programing will have i mi )o riant results for all 
areas of education. Special programing for individual needs must he, I believe, 
an important tenet of education in the future. 

Congress in its concern to provid<' every child with maximum ed neat ion oppor- 
tunity must insure that education programs meet the needs of all children, and I 
am, therefore, pleased to reintroduce this legislation today. 
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lU KAkOMX:. I.VON. IR. 




|-v^l^ MiiTiiiiiiiiity H\ Nlurc iif yiiuiiKMin hIih jic m> 
III iKlit .mil ^|>JtUll1K iliJt tliry Miliiil iHtl u^ iiiiiiviilii.ih Ujurt. 
Klllll.llllr^ iJti>K(iri/i> llinii ii> "xtiii'il iiiiil ulriilnl," jml mi- 
lll.lll•^ iiif iDiHi' iInii fHii 11)111 inn miiIi l><>y^ jiiiI Kiil> Jrt' 
III \n' {intiiil diiiiiiii; ilir S*jii(in\ rli'iin'iiliiiv iiinl M^fiiiiiLnv 
Mh.Nih. ■ ' 

I lii'v Jir li^n^llv i i-i;urcli>il Mirli j niuliiir nl jh i' jihI riivy, 
a\u\ ihr u^Mllll|>tillll j> ilui rlicy hHI litri'/r iIiikiikVi lii|;'li 
mIiihiI UMtl «rilli');r jiiil iiii>vir,iliiy ji liii'Vi- ilisliiiKiiislii'd lu- 
ll•l'I^ (iivVii llit'ir rMi-|>iiiitMl lir.nl ^lJlr, llir ihIiIs iwv IImi 

iiidiiy III tlii'M' ytlllll^;.ll•l^ h j|| intl I In' iTmrc mm i l■^^flll ihjii 

ln(l^l. iliit I III' |lllfl(■^^ h ill iiiit Ih> itn'^'ililIlll• iir jntiiiiulir, jinl 
till' M-<i)Itl MlKKl■^t^ lliJt llitiinjiith ii|i(ill MiDii^.illiK nl llii-ni 
Hill Im> l<l^t ill lln> ^l||lf|ll■ lll1It■^^ li'ji lien jiiil m Iiin>I iiiliiiiiiiN> 
tulniM Jii {jiiil Hily^ Iti )ii-l|i lit i i>iili/i- llirir |H>ri'iiiijl. 

I'lir (.III i^ lliiil lilt' Ui/li'il Jliil >i|-i>i»<l ytlll|||;^ll■l IrliiU iii 
Mt- IlilllM'll .J^ ^t;llll)ill^ out lilit ll^ j Im'JI.MI lint J^ J Mllo 
ihitinit Kriiii; "ililli'iriil" i^ n lii jvy linnli-ii, jiiiI iiuiiy ii| 
tlliM- yixnm Iii'ii|)lt< liliil llll'lll^(■lvl■^ iiDjIilr In 4I1MI Hilli il 
jl ■. Cnnlriiiy iDilii Krnrul iiiipi 1 '^^illll. tlii-y -il lii-l|t. 

Iloll KAMll^ i^ J l|■u^ul(atlty li-|)K'M'l(UNtivi- i-iiu(uttti', Knit 
lijs JII ItJ III I t'i, |iiitliiiK Uiiii ill till- iiiii-lli-<ti|jl ^tl'al(l^|llll•l«• 
rft llir lllillMl•^tl'l II lii|i|i ^(||(N>| ln*ullrinh. Iiiil il\ nip ;iiiil iin k 
ulii'lliir lii-tiill )i|ii<liiiiu' Hilh ll^ tlu^^ lirM ^|llillK' In llir 
t Ijsmihuii lli^ U luv iiir lus Imm-ii M>iin-tiiin>Miiiiii<, tniiii- iiltru 
I'lti'iiliir. Jiiil jlinnM j|Mjy» i]isrti|ilivf. U'lilirn ii{| hy his 
li'ji hl'l^ lin|M-li ^sly iiiiiiNt|iri jlivr, lir Irniiii'il liiiiiM'II li'jrii- 
in^ In Hi itr Jinriruil Klt^^iJll iiii lli^ nwii, ullhi>ii|i|i lir 1 uinml 
N]U'jk ihJl biitliiJ);*- Ikijiim' he Inn in-vi-i In-jiil il >|Miki-ii. 
Sn))M-i|iii'iitty lif l;iiiii>(l liitiiM-U in |llly^il^ — mi il«'i-|ily, in 

{iiit. lliJl lie {jili'il tiiiiiM-> ill jli^i'liru jiiil ^illl|l>l' y, iirtiy 

iN'tiiiiM' III' H'J^ iiimIiIc m Miiiiiiiini tlir iliMipliiU' ii( lining 
liisdNsiK cnt^iildii^ Hiilirlii'iitluT Miiilctih. 

W'illiiii Mil- lint yi'jr nr mi, Iiumi'mt, llnli M'ltin .^11 hrivr 
Mjiti'il M'llli'nk; il«>Hn, iiijiikN iliiflly in J niiinM-lnr natni'il 
|jtiii>s WU'ii . l\iiii>iilly Jiiil M'iili u tiirt'{iil lilt'iiil n( jUuiM' jiiiI 
iii^iiiK, llljir lijs Imtii living m i;i>i Ikili 111 iniilri'>ljnil ihiii 
<fi1jiii kiiiih nl Ih'luvinr jit' iitiiiac|iljlilc, iiiJp|iri>|iiiuiv.', 

jiitl-^j iflliiiK |iiiiiii H'iih Unli^ii aliiii'. l uM mii T with 

\\\air\ lii'lji lliili);iil j jtili tl■^tillK (':t|i<'r>ini'iiljl ci^iiipinriii in 
jiii <<li'i irniiit's IjlNirjiui^'. The i>\|K'ririi(v ricjriy ilid iiiinli 
In tli'iiiniiNli-Jti' In liinrUn- prjrtit jl in-ii'^sily til ci>iii|ilrliii}; 
;is assi^iii'tl pit'tf nf i»iik Hithtuil Ixiilictiii}; tiihci», jinl vtilli 
UbiiS (tiiitiniiiiiK ciniiisfl ami {lifiuMiip Uiib will prtilulily 
iiiift nil Ihr ritpiili'iiiriil> Ini » (li|iliitiia. 

VlkA Unit \s (lUftil it (ititsuutv ivvi, ,\\ picM-MI only (suir (ht' 

ii-iil III llir Iwn mill ^iUvi\ jinl uli'iilnl yiiiilli ntvivr 

)>1jitrii'<li t'Xpfil };iiiiluiirt' uiul i-nitnti ^Kt'iiirnt-i-illu'r 
lliiiiiit;h tpitul ciliitJiiiiii (|J^V|•^ iliry ;iltt'ii(l »>sctu) liiiU't 
J Hi't'k III tlnitiit!li llif iiiicic»i III jii uiliill %«liii i> Hilling to 
>]K'liii J };inkI tli'jl III liiiic ln'lpii]|; iIk-iii (i-siilvc i|u* K'lisiiiiiv 
HnI iN'itiK "tlilli'icur (tii»i>l('iilly Koiirr^li'. 'Mi<' irnuiniU'r, 
|ijiiiiiiljily lliiiM' hIiii jiv niiiU-r i-tMi>iinil |iif»Min< in low 
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.iiiK.ii'i tir]«'[ thuif.- »h.»: tin- iii-{i.iiniii'iJ|s I.) 
. <}<».i)|t>ii in j.iih K'll MjIi s ll.iM' .ii(\<)li" .■nijrf-i il lull 

■i< Klfiitifviiin ^'"iil lifriiiiii; iIh' :;ilii'<l. 

ii-tf Inv. ])iM>iii\ iiin'iJ lij ih.'sr ■.Jiiili-nis .n 111,. Si:itr U-\cl 
I- -V lll|itiMll.il)( 4)1 M fi;rl -^iK'- nil 111 till' l.+i Jl I .lillllliillilv. .Itlil ;<> 
. ...Mu »•■>'..•■!;» 11 s-'t-llisl-c Ill] tSi.' .jIi) S.H, - Mcinniln;; 

I Ulj.'jl 11 I..!- fl ill. l4Lh .l>Mli;1l'll lll.ll lllMll.lll ll< ltll;S 

If iluit A U^;^l.• ..1 milV-slmli Ij.ilis 

ili..i Vi.-Jiii ;.Ii,,.v- iJ^.> li. ihf iii|i"" \^ .U-miin^lijti.l in 
tlir- i.'.i iiroi sju.h and iumlwi^Ttiui ii.^»u u»\ii« 

i( Eiti-si-)iNi{ hv III'- ,:ilt.'i[ .iihI i.ili'iiK-il iii.iv iiiilc'il ti-. il 
ih<'(.- .in- hiiin.iii 'ii-in,;.. wlici cn-jtc i\ v.niii. .-Mi^jttitttvf 
:iii!iiis|ihLti^«Oiii ..li'm liii^ w.iy . iiKiritni.,! l,;!!.),^)- .imi c«,ii- 
^Iriit ii\t' >j>Muijiii-iiv, .iricl \«li<> tii-l|M!)i- t)titli.iiit Il:iui di l><- 

ji >«-i]li ilti'ii lirill c-ii) ..^mn. if ilu-n- t.- i^imLiruf 

.inii -ii|i|HKi iitiii iiiiiti rMJDiljiF: I > .1 iiMtljor III a i "iici..fli.r 

• M ]>:'rci ilhi-ii—]- •.l.-il.iiliih.Otiit^riuM', [ii<- 1 li:.iii .ii r 

lilll.MllllKlltly |]li;h [Il.tl lili' "iri'-iin" U-rr, iiMiiin. 

uiilb ^iM'iJiic .inci lll.ll ilii' ..jiici.'l iiilmtM jiwt 
,;ifi- Hill wt liisi.ni (.M.|iiiiii|Ji.<{ 

111 .iiUiDiiii I.I jliM 'n^itit: III- " iiixinu i|j..r>' i'- : Ilii j 

ni.tj<i( i(';iMiii isliv iiHjiif;..ii-r- *miIi .linliiii iiir t'tii-it 

>u-^tvUv>)aiHlMilitiir>v.i'it. ll.iM..i-.tii<ni .1 'V.h.,1 iiMi^ni.ti 

iiiU .t]i|M<ti''ti'-iiiii (III liii- |)iiil 111 riLiiiv I'njt'ii^ .lEiil iiMiiii'i.. 
•mil ii;lw l ..tlnKil pi'..iji1v tli'.it \\iy'- - Noii.ii; juiijtli. v^ilJ Im tii 
.111 ( Itif :iiii; iiiMii- III «].iiiijiijli- Ifli'ii 1 l;I.■..rllJl<•^ iitiil Miiilii' 
ih.-iti Ji cI iii(,.| nr. Hii- Ut lt..wt.-ii r. il.ji liv!;i>i;s i.l iiv- 

(i i iiM ily iitthfii iiinii-'iiTiiiiK-iili In I Jtniiiii: tin* ]i> tL;lil 

;iiiil l;iti i>r«Tl |l unions i}..' ;i..iTaL^<v (»-iJijp.. l>i't.;ii|..o ll\i> 

LiK-rjU- liiiE U.. iM-i-illy LIU.iM. 1,1 iriiuh Ihfir i-to llliM. 

As OEliii- It] i:rlitr:iiiiiri ii-]iiiri points ^[htmI |iri>- 

UJ.iiii- Ua Ihi- uilti'il 'li.Hi. iiut | JiiklI jiriii;ani. sctlis|, 

siiobs" tim hiivi' iii-JCJiI ■■|'.vl! Jii!i'il n -i-r-f if{ ff:ilil\\ wlinU- 
suiiK lii.nii)ir\. M-ll N-spiHi :iiiil u-i>i-n Inr i.iU,-i s/ Amr lli.' 
icfiiirt iiitrljtj null's iliitl 'iffiiifiii) Id ii-jili-spriMil M\,.l, 
llii-si-siM(1i'riiMMiitv*t null Iij l ily i'\(i-l irllljiiiil iissjsMiiri- 

AriKlhfi I'tttitiiiiiis ;issiiiii|ilioii Imlils ili;il siidi v4iii]i!:>.li->'s 
MMiltiunly tmiii- till))) ili'Ucil y/;rit>i:ri>»iMih .\'<i| mi Pn- 
iisi.;i) ni)i-ll<itiiiil ,»icl iii':ili\i' c .i}i^ii il n-s jtc- in Ki- ii il iti 

< s«-|s -tsiit;» ul ^,v(i^■ty .nilS n\ i Vi iy i'[ i jni>ltli( li'M'J. llinus;ll 

<.| iDinsf llii' [i[iti'titMl iiJ !w>v« JtuI i^mIs irnni ili<< iinnT'iiiv 

>,t Ilnin ll(,v^-itv Milil^i-tt t Ml ill Ltiv.is Is »itwv li^i-K \i> -11 1111- 

iiirMii'il. Nil hiaiiiT >^lKit till' b.icl.;:ri)iiii<L h.it.vvi-r. iliis |>i.- 
ti nlUil li,i\ J ili-lirj^i- i|iiiilily iilxiiit it. It utuint Muviv4> vilw 
uiiii"i:tl iii'i;li'il .Mrri.xi'i. Ihc ibiihi-riiii; tli:i1 ii-siil|s Irtiiti 
smh iiixli-M i% lik!-U' til limy ►.fitli il si-wii- i>sytlu>luuuul 
JumJi;^'. I III' I IhiIL'Ml^i- li.'s Inst in iitriiiilvinfi tliO niltfil 
vniiiiL.sli'r unil iht-ii i i li' Jj ititi liim uiiiifi .-liitiil. :i(<<-|it :iii<l 
ii]iiiii.ilf ly i,i|iii:ili/i-i.ii isii' itiiiitis|:iii(i- M U-iii;; "iliiri'iciti ." 

Mfittiit; tl»i- i!i;ir tiLi- , lilt r:is\ fitdfiiisitiiii,. sinif the 
C'llK (1 ,iJii3 itlc-utcil r :i ■ i:\ .i ))i'u-||(li-i itit: \:iii|i|v ul s||:ij>i-s 
.niilsi i.sjhii iiiilithirjoi s itiiiti li(.->jiil in '.ii'ni i.il. Iinm.\ i'i. 

ltl.it li'iy iSi-Jibv f\ii Ittiniuil iHlf|«s| ill l>s;)lnMlkK lljllil.l' 
iiii-iiUiI sii|i|H,sit|L)iis ;iii(| issues. JI) I tcilitii; tbni nsrs Ini IhiiIi 
t.inii'i li .>ml MtUisii.rl tn,iii-i i.ils, .mci iii ili vi lip|>itij: iivw .iiiH 
iiii^;iiKil I >l>'i)<li'1.it|{ii>s ,ij sr,iiiil.iiil iiliMs ;iiii| sniirxls l lu v 
()i'Vi'Ui|i ■.HclriitM.il i»tlvj>ni»lviw>- .mil iulE>t;nu r.iily in 
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>i|]|<-jll UlMI s^LHljl 1 



All miMtiiidiu'^ 4K.ti'.i!ii'nsiit i»l in.itiv i>l \\»^ ii'ln'»5 i- 
i,-t>:iiiliiv II rlii-ir i iii-iiiLi- l_i:ivi. 11..1 IA-i ii i-xli;iiisii-il hv try- 
ilij; 10 iTsjsi iht> {lr<•^sl(((.• (o cundiitti, llwy -litivt iiM\ jitMijiii- 
[ir|kilil(> lli cluiim iti:iiiv lliiii);s sii|,<Th]v i^'i'It. Olkii. 111 l:i<'i. 
tln'ir b'i-i'>„i]irityt icjli's pinli.^ntMs intliiinsjii^ar^iui'i- 

I'ili' iilhiT >iii<- n| ihl- coil) is llvJt llii'si- yiiiin^ |ii-4 >]■]■' siviTi 
Id lit- cxtcjllinliiilly sijsci^ptilili' 10 lIli- iliSlll^-llilli; ''llfl l iif 
,111 .iiniiisplii-ii- tiaiTi-ii of '•linliibifiii U'iiiti- ifii-ii' iiilrlli-ilii:il 
:ijiil i'9'toliiiiKil (lrv('lo|iiiK>tll r.ln Ih' i:i|iiil. Mimrrinr 01 sniiic 
tiling III ril'- lit jiiiii iili' 1 (i|t[jiiiM| <i[i]ii.riiiuit v foi iHtoi n v 
ritits whili- ilu> OI^ i,-|>i>rl iioii-s t^].ii ;]Ik>ii> \\.i\!i>\ ilii< ciluVl 
)i.i\v l.iii|;U> ili(<iiisi-h(.s III i iM<| )ii-j[)ii' t'tin-riii}: silmn] - snitic 
nl ihi-m ;i- <Mi ly ;»s twi, vcii s .mil tii.iin liy !fu a^;i' ol Iimii - 
innii"! iinilri sint.il |}|ji ilili lIi<<iiii;i]|sIiiii('IiI Cjh raVc |il:iii- 
only ii il|i' ;i|>j»<)|iriJi4- ju- iisjihihtr :it linnu- iiiii! mily 

il sMi\u.»nii' U-,i\ I ciu'i! \'\iuii>;li \iniMil li) ilii- i liiUI Jiiit i;«'i liiin 
st;in<-<L 

,Vii finally iiii}UHt.nil uiitJ n"iTf vnm|>l«« mailrr thaX lA 
iiiii'liiriii^ itiL" ^i^l4■<l y!jjiiij;»l«'r's psyiln-. [ii-l ii^ wcaU ti>iid tu 
si'i- nui-i tyfs ill U'ims <iC luivr uiUt-rs rs-Jti In Hs, \\i,v ijihwl 
jnci i.iliTili'd^nllori :iiqiii>'<^ a lim' tipiiiiMit ni iln-tnM-lvi". Ut-- 
<:insi' Jhi'ir ilifftri'iii i- lypirally |iro<tiia'* u inmiii*' uO mw. 
Ji'jr. U'ii-ni;;. i»u! riilintlL' uinoii); ihi-ir rlii s*»iatt«j. 'Ihi- rr- 
siiliinn li»"> ai M'lf-i'.-t('i!tti < Jii Ih'^oiiu' a liJi'Innn riiiii|>;iiiiiiii 
nl ilii'i;iftc(l.;i ilf[L-rri-iii tliul Jii>lil\ iliiHr Ih'^i iiiid iivi-i d.iriiii; 
iiliMs ftrfiity 111 rhcck. 

Oiii' :tllL-iltpt In ill-ill wiih llli^ prnlilr-ni liiiN ('ln^istL■J n| 
I'sial^lishijij; sfjiaraiL' m Itiinls lo\' iIhm* votiii}; pinpli-. (!i it'i \ 
iiintpl.iiM. )icm'(.'V<>i. tliiii ttnl otilv ,uf siiili .-i In mis oinju-iivivr 
bill jlsii iliry .-iinplv ^MisipMiu- [lir {unMctn jikI, i>y i^iin}; -<>. 
rti.iv ill lilt) i;ni"..;iy i|. ^^■Ju■M• I'tirvfiin- is iit)nsii:i|. iin ,<iu- 
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U iiliii»iiul-llic'Ut);iiiiifiii K<H-»-iint| u jhtmiii rintrri;iiit; fttiM 
»ii<1i d rt*r<N>n i» ViMy id (tiul hiniM-U nniililrlrly inrii|ial»lr 
ti( tIfuliiiK ttlili ihr rfulitif^ tif tlit* t'vt'r)tlay wnrltl nf wuiL 
AiltliiiiiiiJlly, tilt' KilK-tl luvi- .sunit'tlitiiK tu roiMribiitc it), 
jiitl ^iiiii frtiin, t lit'ir jvcu^r t luMniaif\. 

Clearly, wf Uavv iimrli lt» Irani alxnit liflpUi^ tlic Riftftl 
aiitl talt'litiHl, ailtl a IniiK ttay tu k*> Ix'ton' wt tan halt tlif 
wj\to t>r tlit'ir |Nitfiitial ct>iitriliiitiuii^. SikIi a iiinvt' is nt)w 
tiittit-r way. antj tlit- Off it i- tif Ktltit-atinii \\3nil> rt'Utly tu IrntI 
J liaiiti ill tlii« t'fftiri tti t'ifSiali'> ami tti IihuI ctPiiinitinitin. 

U.S. CtininiN>itiiirr tpf Ktliitaiitm Sithu-y I'. Marluntl, Jr., 
\i:is fiHtiM'tl iiatittiiiil attt'iiiitiii oh the ini|Hirtanrt' of rfrt>};iii/< 
ill); ihi- »|Hiial iiffth tpf tht< Kiftt'tl uiitl ulniicd. Oiif (la^ir 
Ktial. It) Ik' arniiii|ili«hc<l wiihin tht- iit-xt (ivi- yrar». a in 
tiniililt' thr iitiiTilHT tpl «ti(h ytinnuMtTs rtifivinj; tliitit jiitl 
^iiMaiiiftl ht'lp. 

A.» |ian i>f ihift t'lltnt, OK'a t)||itf ftir ilu- C iftrtl uiitl T.il- 
fiitt'tl — ill Mil' iltirt'ati tif Kthitutinii furtliu I fiinilit-a|)|H'tl-i» 
MH-kiii}; it> fiiroiiruKi' till' .Mifii);tlit>iiiii|<; tp| Stale |}t'|puitinfiit.s 
til Ktluralitin hi \\us lit'ltl, mi that i>vt>iy Slatf-aiitl ii<it jtist 
thf jirfst'iit Ifii-liuvf a! Ira^l iiiiir full. limt- 'tail int'ilititT .i»- 
«it;itftl tu tlr>:tltn}; witli |)iti);iiiiii\ Itpi ihf f^iltt-tl an*! talviitftl. 
Siitli prii}Pranis an* i'li};ilili> fur sujiptprt ihriPtiKh /^ttt■^ I, III, 
uim) V ttl kUv Hi'mt'iiUry ami Sttttitthiv tMiKat.itKi M\, 
|iiip%i<h>r<lhrtMiKh l'tililiil.:tw<M-:il4). ' ' 

Siitiibrly. OK is mtiviiiK lowaul tlit' t-Mithli^liMU ni tp| u 
iit'lkttirk ipI prtPiiiint'iil t iti/fiis wliii iiiitltT«t»iitl th i |iriililt'iii«' 
trpitfitpiitiii^ };ifti>il til l.ilciitfd Inn initlfii'iltitnli'il |it'iMMi^ 
.111(1 iiif iraily Iti h'liil Ifaitfi^liip hi liahint; tlit' iwiMv ip| tlifii 
1,ih'iii. 'I hr |ilaii talK ftpr ihc Itpi inatiini •>! ri^idiial 

liiiii tt•alll^" ( |)MM'il sif rf|iti<^i iit^tiM'S hi- ten 

It'citiiiul iiflitfi aiitl ipI Slalt> r<piuitluiiis. Ju.. .tiK tlit>iii will 
1m' pinfi'ttinnuK usmm i.iiril a fi'ttiilly (:'>inliii«hi'tl Na- 

tiiiiial l.i'ailt'r«liij> Tiiiittiii); iipfitittc lor llif ( iih.-.l antl Tal- 
t'lilt'il — tliMiiiK»i^iH'*l |H-tp|iU« litiiii L'}n\:,y \v:U\s i^Iiiim' |iai tit i- 
|t;jliiiii tail <|ii itiiitli ttl tx'iM' vititpilily in llit' |tinli|i-iii anil 

Ki >>itt' liKuI .Ktinn — |i!iis vnltintt'tT^. inti'lt'^it'il |iiJifiit 

Kitpiijis, anilnlht'i>. 

Mt■.Mn^llilt• plans ait' f^oint: f iM'Mrtl hif ihtp Otliti' ul tlit' 
(Mltitl itiitl l alt'iitt'tlKiKi tht-r ««Yh nv.'s IIiim U'i til .\tliili. Vu- 
lattipiul. ainl lithiiiial l.thitOiititi in 'linnl sn .InMiiiiti oil 
(!ait'i'r Ktlntatinii Ut llit' <>illi-tl.,wi|li t'at'^nal tpl ttfvt'|ii|iinii 
it'li'VMiit (aitt'i tntfllfU. N'lK.atiiPiiitl j>'iiil tttlnitrjl tiaiiiiiit; 

liaditioihtlty hat r lit-t'ii ihtiti'^ln t>l in uni><- 'pI ilio^f u lui | 

sinnuhly laik ifit? iiifinal iiinM.lr tm aihni^^ion m tullt-'^f 
luilay Mitli ticiniii); it itti>t:>ii/i't\ m« a Mi'|i iiilu llii' txpiltl 
ul Villi k :t\ vaUiahIr tiiihfK){<i-<l aMDnilit-i Miitti'iii^ 

Aniilhfr iitliviiy t;lM^ l>ii iintlt-nvi itiim. Hp ttit- tMini lliai 

III y rfiliii^<« liiTiiiit. a|p|pltf«l itM-Jit li lli>it hnilit^ ott a 

iiniK<> <pl i'.\|tl(iiJtiin ifM'Jitli Ihiit lu« iH'tii taiiipil oill 
iu thf {>jst tt'w yfUI\. Out' mu.\\ iiKt'Mi'^utitPii i« niit> niitlt-i 
way ttiKiiiKh a npiitrat I iiv>aitliHl in tin- StuitlitM-M Kihitaiitiil.il 
l)i'Vi-li>j)ini-nt l.alMiiatni y in .\iiMiii. I l■^.l^. tti ilfst'ltiji t-lli-f 
litf niflliiptU ti| itli'iiiilyini; ;;iiit't] ininoijiy ;;itiiip nn'iiil>t'i« 
k. h'tiM' iu|iat ilit's aii> t)l>M n<t-tl liy tin* tli«aiU'flnta'^t>;l i, in inn- 
>taiirfs (i| tlii'ir livt>>. kttth^ni/in^ (hai M.nitl.ntl it'^tiitK iii- 
Mnniifilt^ may lail tu intlitatt' thv |intfntial nl lilatl. nr tltl^ 
taiin thilthtn liintlt'iii'tl tviih ,i l^ii^naK)' (ii'Dlilt'in. ihi* |il.in 
t\ill\ Itir tlt'\flti|nni> an<I |httUi;:iii^ |iii)ii>iy|if ui.ilfii.ils Ippi 
ii\f by .Siatr fthit-aiinii tii'i'diinii'iih 

V'tii ViiiK v«'illi Mil' jiii('.iti'^f.itir..a]i|iii mil v\hip« .ik" U'iir^ 

{li--V>«'I»'<l Inr tli\ii(K.imjj:t'il ;;illftl I Lih-litw'* »>t«itt'iit* 

itfit Mit'y tan bi' lirt-il >«^ MtUt> ttnitti^ity nainiif^ at 
h('>-'',t'U>r attflt'lalt'tl a |v.iif tlifv tluMnf. .V^ an •>\.nii|i|i> tp| 

thi^ L>|i|iit>tili(t*N|ii|i. uii l-..\|iltiiatnin SihtilaMhi|i |iiip'^ i 

fipi )>ilifil .\ttiilfiitN tiiii'iiltti Itpuanl Miflirt' ti.i% jniinly 



tabhOit'tl hy OMiift.f Ktlni .itippii .mil ilii- ]>ii\..ii-. t pMPlii 

K^jiloit'M riuli. I.i«t Mnnint-i iht- II liip.il m tipp1.n>ln|i \>in- 
itfi^. itiiiii); |ifn|i[t' iHltttH'ii ihf .i^t> nl It .iiitl '.'I .xtitni 
|i.niit'tl Ufll'k'ii.i\>n MifiniM« nii t's|H'thtiipin i.iiiuin;: ]i<-in 

uitlit'iptt)}:ital tli^^ in iMtit l t<p ,i Miiitiiu nl suit i> ni ilii' 

(^in);t»anil a ^ititly til ilit' .\h i«i Illlll.tl1^ in .M.ok.i. In .itltliiinn 

ttl OK antl tilt' K.s|il « Chib. Miiipnit Ini llit- ''tliiplai>hi|i> 

tanii' IriPiii KtlniatitPii.il K^|l|■<lititp|p^ lnTfiii.ilippii.il .mil tht' 
|}t |Miliiifiilt>ftlifliili>riipr« hill t-au til Inili.pi) .Ml.iii >. I Klf\t n 
tpf Mif II Mlip.biMiip*. iiiriih ntaMv »,tir lt•^t•l^ttl Inr .Vinti- 
iraii liitlian^ i 1 lii> plan t alU Itir itPiitlntltnu tliof ti'ni|4'ii- 
linns Itn a |H>iip4l tp| fiw s-t-.iM. tti it\pth a mtal nl ■ >t hnl.n ' 
»• 

i\lifiilitpii alMi iH'iii;; f^iwn \o Mif t I'lit ial inaitt-i nl lf.it h- 
11 tiainiiiK' IntlitaiitPiis >>n' Mi.it Mif Kiln-il l.iif lH'>t il llii'\' 
havf tf athfrs t>lit) :iif ilifnni'lw > Klltftl antl v linM- f):n^ aif 
Mrtiii^ ami Miif. I'lif iifttl i^ hii tfatlifi^ ttith "ti.iiiii.M an- 
Miiirity" ttpiili j^lftl Willi 'Maiii^ anilitPi iiy"— hinnaniMii 
ifat litTs VklitiM- inlliifiitf Mf tii^ iini fitPiii a tittf nr iin iiratUinit 
tlf);ift< hilt liiHii u tapatiiy in ^littif tlit'ir It-flin^^ anil ftt'ii 
their iiii|H'trf(tiniis a> ut'll a^ tlifii' kiiiit\lftl-^f antl fN|ifii- 
t'litf . TtHi oltfii ihf tfiitlfiity i^ III piidi Mil' -piiliftl tin hi tlnun 
ihf t'ti^nltivf triitk antl iti iif};lf(t ilnisf alltttivf a^|H-ti^ nf 
li'itniii^K ihai Iwl^tiiNaVv tlit' inslivishiM » wwW Inntiats tM'tn^;. 

In ilii'M' >pt'(ilit' atiiviiit'^ antl in thf )^i'iifial iiitpvvnifni 
tt) Ih' innif If >)Hpii^ivf ui tlir iK,rtl> nl ihf Kiflftl aiitl lah'Mlftl, 
thf tplijft tivf is in'tlfVftipp ( ili/fii^ ulin aif hlmlf . Hf haVf 
sffii. if tininnnii tlilfiitnia annul); tlit-M' yniiii;; pfujilf is Imw 

ttl athifVf MfMivf kilantf U'tufrii ilifii iiiiflhits antl 

tlifir f niniinn^. lly U-inn "tlilffifiit" thf y aif f\|>i t i;ills Mib- 



ji-tt ttl a M'll.M' 111 ri'iftlitpii hy iiMu'ia ami in inin ii'|cMitPii ti| 
thfiiiM-lvfs. SnnifhiPW iiin^t Ifain tn Inlp llifin );fl llii'ii 
Ii<-ai1.s antl hfatU in tflith'in. antl by tlnitiK mi t null ihiilf m- 
Hani »tifii|;thriiiii};tiin MH ii'iy aiitl M'lviiiK iii'?iikiiitl. 

I hf HtntN til Sfmitnr |aitib |a^ it« nl Ncit Ynik U'lnif a 
rt'tt'iit intt'iinj; nl thf ('ntiiitil Itii K\tfpiitpiial (rhiltY.'fii aif 
wntlli ri'infililx.'riii):: 

"I hip|H' ihai all nl n« will wnvk. v».p| |ii«l tn tlfSflnp iiitfl- 
Ittinat fK^ht'aiU aiiitr.- ; li-ur v.iltfd itnl'lim. htit In prns ttif 
iipjHiiltniitifs fur tlitin tn th-s^lnp tl^'ir tapatiiirt Ini Imiv. 

finpailiyiunil t'nnn liialinn with thi'ir Icllnw nicip. Witlin'ii 

thf tlt'k^' ',>;iifnt til Mii-M- nf};lttiftl iiaii^. ihf l»i):liti'st in- 
tlivitlil'V iV Kifailv lijiiihtappftl ami iniiil; nl hi« |Kitfiitial 
ItlM " □ 
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Qin':sTroNS to i'anel 

Sonntor Javits. Tlioro. is ono other tiling T would like, to say. Wo will 
be iiiijibh' to qiiostion.the pnnol in drtnil once each lins spokoiu so I 
wowld like to uddross tlio foUowintj: qwostions to the panol. If yo\i 
woidd hnvo thoin in mind when you testify and try to address your- 
selves to theiu as wo have a lar<2:e i^aneK it Avonld be very helpful. 

]\ray T therefore state what they are, and any panel nieniber who is 
intm*ested in n partieulnr i:>oint can pick it up, and 1 hope yon will 
jiot duplicate. They are as follows: 

Why sinplo out the ofifted children, the talentinl? Can I'hU'V not ^rct 
alon^ on their own. esi)ecially because they are ^rifted and triVntrd? 

What abotit categorical prop'anis for the gifted and talented- being 
subseeuied into special education revenue sharing? Why caunot this 
work with the gifted and talented programs? 

How do Ave know tbat if Ave appropriated money genorftlly for edu- 
cation that the States would or would not use it for grcfted and 
talented children ? What can yon tell us about that? 

Also, if any of you want any changes in our.bill, let us Icnow about 
that. 

Does it take special teacher training to teach the gifted and 
talented ? That if •i- professional question. 

Is there any question of identifying who the gifted and talwited 
are? Will not* the usual IQ test being given in the schools suffice? 

Tliank yon. 

Senator Petx. I would add this as a subject of part^icnlar interest to 
the snbconiniittee. The great events of our liistoiy have usually been 
caused by the gifted. And I believe the problem is to ideiitify the 
gifted and talented and take steps towards bringing foitli tliis talent. 

We must bear hi mind that it is not the ordinary citizen Avith an 
average IQ — in which I count myself — but it is the gifted and the 
talented who really have broken through the thresholds of knowledge 
and havti juoved society a little bit further along the road that we 
tliink is desLrable. 

STATEMENT 0:)P FREDERICK CHAMPION WARD, PORD POUKDATION, 
NEW YORK CITY; DR. DAVID JACKSON, DIRECTOR, RESEARCH 
AND rj.A>JNING, STATE OF ILLINOIS; WILLIAM VASSAR, CON- 
SULTANT, GIFTED AND TALENTED PKGGRAMS, CONNECTICUT 
STATE DEPARTMENT OP EDUCATION; DR. JAMES GALLAGHER, 
DIRECTOR, PRANK PORTER GRAHAM CHILD DEVELOPMENT CEN- 
TER, UNIVERSITY OP NORTH CAROLINA; GINA GINSBERG, OAK- 
LAND, N.J. ; MAUREEN JACKSON, WASHINGTON, D.C. ; AND CAL\7IN 
H. BAKER, SMITH-BARNEY & CO., NEW YORK CITY, COMPRISING 
A PANEL ON GIPTED AND TALENTED CHILDREN 

Dr. GATA.AGiiEit. Mr. Chairman, the panel has testimony for the 
record, but they are going to shorten their testimony in the interest 
of time to approximately 5 minut^is each, X would like to introduce 
each of them in turn ns they testify. 

The first to testify is Frederick Champioii Ward, who is the educa- 
tion adviser to the international division of the Ford Foundation, and 
was formerly vice president for education and research. 
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STATEMENT OP PREDERICK CHAMPION WARD, EDUCATION AD- 
VISER TO THE INTERNATIONAL DIVISION OP THE PORD POUN- 
DATION, NEW YORK CITY 

Mr. Ward. Tlmiik yon for introdncino; me. 

In my present position bnt also particularly us chainnan of a White 
House Task Force on the education of gifted persons which i-eported 
to Pi'esident Johnson in 1968, I have been much concei*ned witli and 
interested in the subject of the committee's present hearings. Since 
the problem is a national one, havino: nothiuf.^ to do with partisan poli- 
tics, I was grateful to your cliairman for his invitation to appear today. 

I believe that in any democratic social order, public policy and pri- 
vat<j attitudes must he both inclusive and selective. This Nation is 
beginning to recognize the social and individual losses which result 
from discrimination agaiiist large numbei'S of its ordinary citizens. 
But there is also a risk that the most gifted of our citizens will also 
be stopped shoi-t of making their fullest possible contributions to 
American life. "Ari'angements and attitudes intended to expand oppoi*- 
tunities for evei* lar<rei* numbei'S of citizens may fail to recognize and 
fulfill the needs'of tlie gifted few. Pi-ograms directed to overcoming 
deprivation may ignoi'e the presence of exceptional talents among the 
disadvantaged. Ancesti'al feai'S of an hei*editary elite may cause Amer- 
icans to feel thi'eatened even by the 'aristocracy of vii'tue and talent' 
which Thomas Jeffei^son wanted this Nation to achieve/' 

I share with the sponsors of this bill the conviction that only a 
democracy which is not afraid to cultivate individual Qxcellence will 
insure its own pi^ogress and the well-being of its citizens. 

So much for ends. In the remainder of this .statement. I would like 
to give special stress to certain problems of execution which seem to 
me to requii'e special attention if the purpose of the bill the committee 
is considering is to be realized. These comments will have to do with 
the attitudes toward exceptional ability in our society, with the buried 
treasure represented by the gifts and talents of women and of the 
economically disadvantaged, with the identification of the talented, 
and with forms of experimentation which might be supported through 
the proposed grants for research and demonstration. 

Any amateui* golfer, watching Jack Nicklaus split the fairway or 
sink a 40-foot putt, must have recogm'zed in himself an uneasy mix- 
ture of admiration and resentment. This ambivalence toward superior 
capacity is widespread in education and often aiFects the attitude of 
teacheTS toward gifted punils. Therefore, I particularly welcome the 
provision in the proposed bill for the training of personnel for the 
education of gifted and talented youth. Jt is probably tnie that only 
a minority of teachei*s will be fnlly qualified to supervise segrearated 
groups of gifted children in the most effective possible ways, but I 
would also urge that ways be found to .sensitize all teachers to the 
recognition and encouragement of the <rifted. The notion, now growing 
in its influence on the schools, that students should work to their in- 
dividual ceilings rather than to average nonns^» will increase the ac- 
ceptability of special provisions {or the gifted avid talented, but only 
if teachers do not becoiriC psychologically dividiL^d between the excep- 
tional and the humdrunu 
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American society is beginning to recognize the degree to wliich 
M-onien have been discouraged fmin the fullest express?.on of any ca- 
pacities they may have for effective performance in sectors of Aineri- 
cant Jife largely dominated by males. Since the distribution of talent 
and ability among females is comparable to that among males, the 
problem is one of removing blocks to the full expi*ession of their capac- 
ities on the part of half of the American people. Obviously, this is a 
broad sociological matter not fully within the control of the schools or 
confined to the problem of the <rifted. 

However, in the case of gifted women deprivation is particularly 
acute, since studies have shown that, out of fear of inspiring male re- 
sentment, women of exceptional ability display, not a' fear of failure, 
but a feai; of success. Sensitizing to giftedness, therefore, should in- 
clude sensitization by teacliers to tlie peculiar obstacles obtaining in 
the case of girls and women. 

That sucli sensitization is po.ssible and can be effective was shown 
by a study based on fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-graders. The researcher 
asked them to figure out the principles underlying certain science toys. 
The girls were extremely reluctai?t even to try and the boys surpassed 
them by a ra tio of 2 to 1 . 

The exj^erimenter then held a series of conferences with tlie teachers 
and parents of the children, pointing out the way in which girls were 
cheated of tlie im]:)oilant oi)]:)ortu'nity to learn and understand science, 
something desirable in itself in the complex technological world they 
will be part of as adults. 

T^Hien the experiment was repeated tlie next year, the girls were just 
as I'eady to take part as the boys, enjoyed it as much, and achieved an 
identical avera^re performance. The olily difference was that both the 
boys and the efivls indged the contributions of the hoys to be better 
than those of che^irls. 

A second area m which anxiety about one problem has helped to 
prevent solution of another is that of the lar^re amount of talent within 
low economic groups and disadvantaged ethnic minorities. Professor 
Allison Davis of the Unn'orsity of Chicago has i:)ointed out that in 
1967 apin'oximately 2.8 million children and adolescents under 18 years 
whose parents were iiiiykilled or semiskilled had IQ's in the top 14 
percent who were from professional and business executive families. 
Yet within the very bottom socioecoiiomic M'liite group in Chicago, 
fewer than 5 percent of the males would finish college, as against 20 
percent of white males from professional and executive families, and 
in the black poi'tion of this economic gronp, only 1 percent of males 
would fini«5h collej^e. 

He concludes that the specific problem of statemansliip and of social 
development is how to discover, motivate, and recruit these gifted but 
socially disadvantaged children. And he adds that: 

Poor as the schools are, ati/i distorted as are the perceptions which middle- 
class teachers have of most slum chUdren. the school and teachers stUl are the 
host. ar,d almost sole means :for identifying and nurturing the gifted ainonj: the 
socially dis^jdvantaged. 

A recent 5=tudy by Pamela C Rubovits and Martin L. Maehr of the 
University of Illinois, entitled "Pygmalion Black and ^^^litc," shows 
that in the case of a ininority child, to be thought gifted by majority 
teachers may be an actual handicap. In that oxperimiiiit G6 white 
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female undergraduates enrolled in a teacher training co\irse were ob- 
served teaching 264 randomly selected seventh and eighth gradei-s. 
Each teacher was assigned two white and two black st\idents, all of 
equivalent ability. One of each pair was randomly desiiniated as 
"gifted" and the other as "uongifted.-' 

After the selections wei-e made and care taken to see that each 
teacher was aware of wluch students were "gifted'' and whicli "non- 
gifted,'' the teachei^s were put to work with the class where an observer 
took notes in the back of the room. The results showed how important 
it is to include attitudinal retraining in any realistic effort to identify 
and nurture she f^ifted and talented amon^ minorities. 

For, measurM by the degree of attention given to them, questions 
considered by their teachei*s worth answering, statements ignored, fre- 
(luency of praise or criticism, and other measures, the students ft'ushed 
]n the following order: white students thought to be gifted, first; 
white students thought to be nongifted, second; black students 
thought to be nongifted, third; and ]ast but presumably not least, 
black students thought to be gifted. Given these attitudes on the pait 
of maionty teachers, it would appear to be safer to be young and black 
than "to be yourxg, gifted, and black." 

In the case of all these presently disadvantaged groups, women, low 
nicome, and bliick children, it is hard to" exaggerate the inii)ortance 
that the example of superior perfonnance by gifted membei-s of these 
groups carii have as the groups they belong to seek acceptance and 
equal treatment from those wlio aie already adv{>,ntaged. Thus, what 
may appear to be unfair special attention to a iriinority of women-or 
of poor or black children may be one of the ways by which the majority 
of tho groups to which they belong are lifted to full citizenship. 

Although I recognize the importance of attempting to find a test 
for giftedness and the possession of talent, and I realize also that, 
ir the absence of such a ti^st, a substantial number of unusually capa- 
ble children will not be identified and given special attention, I would 
also stress the importance of gi^^ng an operational definition to "gift- . 
edness" by encouraging teachers to look for and nurture the first 
signs of superior individual perfonnance by pupils and of using sucli 
spottings by teachers as a principal source of the identification of 
pupils for special treatment. This requires a degree of self-confidence 
and flexibility on the part of teachers which should be encouraged 
in their selection, training, and pimiotion, a tolerance for devirttions 
from the behavioral norms for students of the same age. and an 
absence of rigidity in the working definitions of "the iri'fted" and 
"the talented." 

It should even be expected that those given special treatment on first 
showing signs of exceptional ability will in some cases turn out not to 
have that ability and will return to tho ranks, but to me this seems 
preferable to attempting to be so clear about the identification of the 
gifted that there is no place in the plans for such tryouts. Flexibility 
of this kind would also recognize the mixture of desire and motivation 
with ability which leads to exceptional performance, a mixture not 
easily predictable 2rom tests for IQ or creative talent alone. 

My onl;v suggestion in connection with provisions for support M) 
special action by the States and to research and demonstration projects 
through grants by the Central Institute of Education is that these not 
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be confined to manipulation of conventional resources within the school 
walls and the school system. 

I would hope that there would be a clear invitation to help connect 
the talents and the interests of g-iftcd children to their communities in 
the form of a wide variety of informal apprenticeships to talented 
adults and effective organizations willing and able to help young 
people discover and express to the full their special abilities. 

Ever since the workplace and the home were separated in America, 
students have been increasingly confined for a long series of years in 
a kind of linear hothouse without developing live connections with the 
economic and social life of their communities. This has impaired young 
people's confidence in their own social usefulness and estranged the 
community from them. 

The development of the talents of young people could become a 
bridge across these troubled watei'S. It could also associate the teachers 
of the community in a variety of new ways with other sectoi'S of the 
community's life. Again, as against even 5 yeai'S ago when the 'Wliitc 
House task force was studying this problem, the trend toward bring- 
ing though^ and action into a /^jreater interaction during the school 
yeai^s ought to provide a favoring background for specific programs 
designed to appiratice the gifted to the community. 

In closing, I would. like to stress a point brought home to me very 
forcefully in connection with the International Commission on the 
Development of Education which was sponsored by UNESCO 2 years 
ago and produced a report, called *^Leaniing To I3e," which was pub- 
lished last summer. The Commission's assignment was to review the 
state of education in both the developed anil underdeveloped worlds, 
with special reference to its fuither development daring the rest of this 
ceiitury. On of the strongest impressions I carried away from serving 
on that Commission was of the veiy great need for preparing young 
people of this generation, not for a fixed ftiture into which they are 
simply required to fit, but for a future which mil change with greater 
ra])idity than any their predecessors have Icnowi^. 

This seems to me to imply that the "creativvj oiivance" of societies 
and nations will henceforth clepend more than i^VGV before on the culti- 
vation of versatile and flexible leadership on Uie part of their ablest 
meinbei^s, as well as upon the steady enlavganent of social equality 
which is now a worldwide and irreversible demand. 

Even though it appears to run contrary to ttet suspicion of hier- 
archy and of individual leadership which marks modern societies, 
exceptional performance by those capable of it is going to h& a neces- 
sity for those societies if they and their citizens are to iearn to live with 
complexity and change in the coming decades. 

In the case of our own country, therefore, I welcome the prospect 
that action of the kind you are considering may soon be taken. And I 
thank you once again for inviting me to comment on one of the most 
intricate and important tasks \ve ^li face as 20th century Americans, 

Senator J avits. Thank you. 

ACCOilPLISHarENTS BY THE STATE 

Dr. Gatxagtier. The next member of the panel is Dr. David Jackson 
who is director of research and planning for the State of Illinois, and 
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who formerly was director of the program for gifted cliildren in the 
State of Elinois. 
Mr. Jackson. 

STATEMENT OF DR. DAVID JACKSON, DIRECTOR, RESEARCH AND 
PLANNING, STATE OF ILUNOIS 

Mr. Jackson. Senator Javits, thank you for this opi^orfciniitv to 
present some concrete evidence of what can be accomplished by a State 
m implementing a State i^jan of tlie kind for wliich Federal assistance 
is i^roposed in pait C of Senate bill S/T-i. Tliis evidence comes from an 
exteiTial evaluation of the operation cf the Illinois i^lan for program 
develoj^ment for gifted children. 

When the evaluation was comj^leted in 1971, the State plan had been 
in operation for 8 years, supported by a total of $32,562,000. Of this 
total, 60 percent was devoted to grants to local school districts, 19 j^er- 
cent bo demonstration centers, ( percent t>;^ experimental i^rojects, 6 
percent to State staff and administrations, and 8 percent to pei*sonnel 
training programs. 

I tliink it is significant tliat the five parts of the Illinois plan are 
found within tlie provisions of Senate bill 874. 

One of the most revealing comparisons made by the evaluation staff 
was between (1) Average classes, with all levels of ability represented, 
in areas cf above average socioeconomic stattis; and (2) ^fted classes, 
in schools receiving special State funds at an average of $28 per joupil 
l^er year; and demonstration classes, in schools receiving special State 
funds to show theiv program to visitors. 

In my prepared testimony, I have a chart which shows the way in 
which averagt> and gifted classes differ in the amount of attention 
given to higher level tliought i^roceisses. 

In one categorization of thought processes, memory is listed as one . 
of the lower kiiids of thought processes demanding recaU or recogni- 
tion of information; and synthesis and evaluation are regarded as the 
higher types of thought processes. 

Synthesis involving the finding of information, new information 
which will solve the problem, and evaluation involving the develop- 
ment and use of standards by which the worth of something can be 
established. 

We found that significantly greater emphasis was given to these 
highv^vr thought processes of application, synthesis, and evaluation, in 
gifted classes as compared to average classes. 

Gifted and average classes olso differ markedly in classroom focus 
and planning. Gifted classes were more likely to emphasize discussion, 
to display enthusiasm, to be independent, and to place much enii^hasis 
or> divergent thinking. Average classes were more likely to exhibit test 
and grade stress, lack of eiitlmsiasm, less emphasis upon independence. 

I believe these findings relate directly to the question; ^Yi^y cannot 
the gifted get along on their own? There were gifted students in the 
average classes in the study, ye|: they found, by and harge, their class- 
room climate, focus, to be negative, and thev found no emphasis in any 
of the 69 average clas^ses on the higher level thought processes. 

These results are consistent with the objectives or the State plan, and 
they reflect the teaching skills which were e,*nphasize(3 in the inservice 
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tmining of teachers supported by the State for some 6,000, teachers in 
the period 1963-71. We believe our investment in pei*sonnel training 
to be one of the keys to successful operation of the btate plan, and we 
recommend that ^Federal assistance include funds for training as in 
part D of Senate bill 874. 

In i-eflecting upon the experience of California in the decade of the 
fifties and in Illinois experience in tlie early sixties, we find that the 
evolution of the State plan in these States took as much as 4 years and ^ 
cost several luuidred thousand dollars. 

'^^^len wc look at a gifted individual and consider a period of time 
such as 4 years, that is an awful lot of time for erosion to take i^lace 
in tire talents of that individual if he is not discovered and helped. 

For this i-eason we are very grateful that the Office of Gifted and 
Talented in the U.S. OPicc of Education has arranged for a grant for 
a leade?*ship training institute ivlnch will enable us to train teams of 
people from States in order that we inay move much more quickly into 
the development of comprehensive State plans which can piwide a 
delivery system for gifted and talented children. 

Senator Javits. Your time has cxpii-ed. Thank you very much. 

Dr. Galuvgiier. The next witness is Mr. William Vassar, consultant 
for gifted and talented programs, Connecticut State Depai-tment of 
Education, past president of the Association, for the Gifted, and the 
National Association for Gifted Children. 

Mr. Vassar in his past history was also a professional baseball player, 
but he could not hit the curve ball, so he became an educator. 

Senator Javits. jNIr. Vassar has appeared before us previously. 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM VASSAR, CONSULTANT, GIFTED AND 
TALENTED PROaRAMS, CONNECTICUT STATE DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION 

Mr. Vassar. Yes, Senator, and we appreciate the fa,ct that 4 years 
ago you gave us the initial tool through this committee. We have 
utilized that initial tool in order to establish the Office of Gifted and 
Talented. With little or no money they have done some i*eally out- 
standing things over the paiU few years or the year and a half they have 
been in existence, I should like to commend these people for what they 
have done. 

I think we are now at a point in time where we need more sophis- 
ticated tools in terms of Federal resources. We have found over the 
years with the last task iowQ study on wliich I served as a consultant 
that we have a tremendous multiplier effect in the States when we 
deliver services through the State agencies. 

As yon wel! know, a major portion of the moneys asked for in S. 874 
'would go through the States. I have served as a full-time consultant 
in two different State?, one with tools, one without tools. I can say that 
Connecticut started its program correctlj^ with some foresighted ad- 
vocates of the gifted. With that advocacy they were able to develop 
a statute so that the school districts in 5 or 6 short years were able 
to move from 4 programs to 54 programs, and I will leave the testi- 
mony with you for that. They 'went from one course for the gifted to 
four training programs for the gifted. 
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We took an old Nike site witli some title III money and turned it 
, into a center; instead of beinpr used for defense, it ^vas used for en- 
^ li^htenment, for hi^2:hly gifted kids in science. 

We took an old synagogue in New Haven and \vith State money of 
$718,000 turned this into a high school center for the creative arts 
where youngsters spent half their day. 

This migiit settle one of the questions of the Senator when he asked : 
Should we completely separate these youngsters? 

We took an old college campus, and one of the components is a 
talent retrie^7ll centei' *\vnere youngsters spill over from tlie glietto. 
We have dropouts from the inner city high schools who have been 
turned on by this process in the center. One youngster, in particular, 
has gone on to finish Yale in 3 years, with an awful lot of push from 
people like John Hersey, and Eric SegaK and others. 

These are the ';:>rograms that pay off in identifying talent in States, 
As I left yesterday I conferred with the man who runs another regional 
center. They are vitally interested in starting something in the New 
London area. Even in austere times we are finding the multiplier 
effect, the spinoff is coming, and ^Ye are addinri even this year 8 pro- 
granris ^which will bring us up to a little over 75 of our 169 school 
districts. 

Remember this was all started with Federal stimulation money, 
under title V, I loiow^ of 15 States at this moment which are ready, 
willing, and able to start implementing parts of this bill if it is 
enacted into law, 

I think we have reached a time where we have to be politically 
realistic, I feel this bill is politically realistic, and we. need the tools 
out in those States to multiply the eifect on the gifted aud talented. 

Thank you for hearing our testimony. 

Senator Pell, Thank you very much. 

Dr. Gallagheu, Senator, we thought tho committee would be in- 
terested in hearing from a student w^ho %vould be a potential recipient 
for services from this bill and w^ho hns had some unusual opportunities 
not available to many youngsters. We have brought Maureen Jackson^ 
who attends the Greig School in Washington, D,C, 

Among the many interesting things that school does is provide the 
opportunity for students to work in the office of various Senators, 
some of the Senators on this committee, Ms, Jacksoii, 

STATEMENT OP MAUREEN JACKSON. STUDENT, GEEIG II SCHOOL, 

WASHINGTON, B.C. 

Ms, Jackson, I feel kind of shy about writing about gifted chil- 
dren since I am considered one but I believe the plight of the gifted 
child needs more serious alte^ition. 

The school I am now attending is an experimental school for the 
gifted. The school^ Greig II. Is made up of about 17 students on vari- 
ous levpis wjcose ages range from 12 to 18, Greig II travels all over the 
city of Washington to different Government and private agencies and 
museums which relate to subjects which we are studying at the time. 

Oyr study of economy included a lecture at the World Bank, learn- 
ing how to file income tax returns, how to use percentages at Merrill, 
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Lynch, Fenner & Smith, and learning about the Federal Eeserve Board 
through visits and independent study. 

For French, just this past year we went to the National Gallery 
of Art. Through the pictures we learned of the liistory of France and 
we studied impressionist ait and artists. During our studies of po- 
litical science we liave visited places like the Common Cause and hsar- 
ings in the Supreme Court 

Every student works once a week, every Wednesday, for Senators 
some who are present at this meeting, Avhere we leam office procedures 
as well as familiarizing ourseh^es with the functions of Congress. Tliesc 
are only a few of the things which occupy our day in the Greig II 
program. 

Before I became a member of the Greig II, I was in a public junior 
high school. There I knew I could get over in class without doinff 
much work, so I didn't do any, I became lazy in my study habits and 
about the only thing I wanted to come to school iov was to see who 
was wearing what and who had done what. 

I believe this bill is so important because it will give gifted children 
a chance to be recognized, not only by their parents and teachers but 
by themselves so that they casi realize their potentials and use them to 
build a better society. 

I consider myself one of the lucky ones and I am glad for the stimula- 
tion and opportunities I have had bu*^. I cannot help thinking of those 
black kids, especially here in the District of Columbia, who are really 
bright but use their intelligence on lies for getting out of class and for 
making quick money through drugs. 

HOW SELECTED FOR COURSE 

Senator Javits. Thank you very much, Maureen. Co?:i]d you tell us 
how you were picked, who found you ? 

Ms, Jacksox. By accident really. My brother took a remedial reading 
course. He is quite young, and I had to take him back and forth. The 
person who ran the remedial course also runs the school I am going to 
now, and at the end of the summer course she told me about the Gi^eig 
program, and she asked me if I would like to become a member of it. 
After I had taken some tests I becam''. a member. 

Senator Jav:^ts. So that you were not picked out of your school. It 
was strictly happenstance that you happened to come across the trail of 
someone who detected, what you had. 

Ms, Jackson. Yes. 

NEED TOR CAREER OmDi. NCE 

Senator Ja^cts, One other question. Do you feel you want career 
guidance in order to see ho^v to channel your intellectual capabilities? 
Ms. Jackson. Yes ; I would. 

Senator Javits. So you have to have some specialized person to deal 
with you. and you did not find that in the regular high school that you 
attended? 

Ms. jAcrsoN, No, 

Senator Javits, Thank you very much. 
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A VIEW FROl^r THE PRIVATE SECTOR 

Dr. GaTvLaghkr. We need to miiltiplj^ tliat kind of experience. many, 
many times, Senator, and thnt is M-hy we are supporting tliis legisla- 
tion. 

The next witness is Mr. Calvin Baker. PTe is second vi^.e president of 
the Smitli-Barney Go. in New Yorlt City, and he is coming to present 
testimony as a member of the board of directors of A Better Chance — 
ABC, That is a spf^cial private sector activity to ti7 to preserve talent. 

STATEMENT OF CALVIN BAKER, SECOND VICE PRESIDENT, SMITH- 
BARNEY & CO., NEW YORK CITY; AND MEMBER OF THE BOARD 
OF DIRECTORS, A BETTER CHANCE 

Mr. Baker. Senator Javits, I liave the privilege of serving as a 
member of the board of directo* s for A Better Cliance, an organization 
st;Mied in 1963 to provide opportunities for black and/or minority 
j^outh to attend independent college pi^eparatory schools. 

ABC's first class IG yeai^s ago had 53 students, and the program at 
that time had the support of 23 schools. By 1973, the program had 
aided more than 3,000 youngsters and had won the cooperation of over 
100 private and 27 public schools. 

ABC's .track record is one I am very pleased to be associated ^vitli. 
Eighty percent of our students have graduated from preparatory 
schools, compared with 70 percent for all prepatory school students. 

I might also add that oui* fii*st ABC college graduate was a Ehodes 
Scholai* from Dartmoutli College. 

^ At last count 97 corporations, including my own, and 78 founda- 
tions liad contributed over $6 million to support ABC's students and 
administration through 1972. ABC member schools themselves have 
contributed nearly $16 million toward ABC student support, and 
public funds account for approximately 33 percent for this year's 
bud^jet. ' . 

^ With.your permission, Mr. Chairman and Senator Javits, I would 
like to insert for the record a more detailed statement of ABC's 
operations. 

Senator Javits. The statement will be received and made a part of 
the record. 

[The prepared statement submitted by Mr. Baker follows :] 
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PRfPAReO. STATEMENT OF CALVIN BAK^R, SECOND VICE PRESIDENT OF SMITH, BARNEY i. 
And CO., IN?..," NEW YORK CITY AND MEMBER- OF THE BOARD DP DIRECTORS FOR 
/A BETTER CHANCE 

} 

Chairman and members of the Committee, lam Calvin Baker, 
Second Vice President of Smith, Barney and Co. Inc. , a brokerage and 
investment banking firm in New York City. I also ?iave the privilege of 
serving as a member of the Board of Directors for A BETTER CHANCE, 
Inc., an organization initiated in 19^3 to provide opportunities for black 
and other minority youth to attend independent colleges preparatory 
schools.* ^ 
ABC's first class U) years ago had 63 students, <r id the program at that 
time had the support of 23 s^:hools. By 1973 the program had aided more 
than 3,000 youngsters and had won tho cooperation of over 100 private 
and 27 public schools. 

ABC is organiz'-d locally in six major metropolitan areas for purpos'es ^ 
of fund raising and student recruitment a;id support.. 
ABC's track record la one I am very pleased to be associated wii,^. 
1,371 students presently enrolled in ABC member schools. ABC students 
have an 80% graduation rate, as compared with 70% for all preparatory 
school students, and 1,497 of our graduates have entered college. Thirty- 
five ABC college graduates are in g7/aduate school. The socioeconomic 
background of a typical ABC student is as follows: 



Median Family Income . $4,000 
Mother's Education 

Median Years of Scliool 10.9 
Father's Education 

Median Years of School 10.4 

Students NOT living with ^i^oth parents 65% 

Families Receiving Welfare 50% 
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At the last countisSf 97 corporations (including my own) and 78 foundations 
had contributed over $6 million to support ABC^s students and administration 
through 1972. ABC member schools themselves have contributed nearly 
$16 million toward ABC student s jpport. Included amcf^g the contributors 
were: 

Vincent A stor Foundation Rockefeller Foundation 

Ford Foundation Edward £. Ford Foundation 

Sears and Roebuck Foundation McGraw Hill Inc. 

Weyerhauser Foundation General Ele >tric Foundation 

Kennecott Copper Co. and Upjohn Company. 

Aetna Life and Casualty Co. 

Public funds fyom Upward Bound, the Bureau of Indian AXfairs, New York 
Moiidl Cities Administration (for Model Neighborhood Students), The New 
Jerse>^ Bure&u of Children's Services, the Connecticut State Welfare 
Department, (.he Philadelphia Department of Public Welfare, and the 
District of Columbia Department of Human Resources accounted for 
approximately 33% of this yea-v's budget of $6, 568, 694. 

With your permission Mr. Chairman, I would like to insert for the record 
a more detailed statement of ABC's operations, to permit the Commifcioe 
and Staff opportunity to know more about our experiencf?. And that brings 
me to the primary reason for my testimony today. 

As a businessman, I am concerned about the futurt- of my company; whether 
•it will continue to thrive and prosper depends in large measure on the 
availability of well-prepared men and women to fill oui" future manpower 
needs. As an educated man who is vitally interested in our government, 
I hold to the precept that the youth of our society deserve no less than our 
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fullest commitment to maximize their educations.! opportunities. Finally, 
and personally most important, as a Black man, I &m confident that 
America will someday recognize one fact - that the liberty and ev'-onomic 
freedom to prosper unjustly denied to any of its citizens surely let^scns the 
quiility of life for all. 

\ * 
I comVnend my Senator from New York (Senator Jacob Javitff) and his co- 
authors for proposing this bill. Its pas&^age and implementation is long 
overdue. This bill, if it becomes v/ill to our knowledge be the first 

formal step ever taken by Congress to tangibly rescue and nourish gifted 
and talented youth - ESEA Title III and IV provisions notwithstai?iding. 
Speaking for my fellow ABC Board members and the ABC staff, we are 
especially interested in the succesi^ of Part £ of the bill - Research and 
Demonstration Prpjccts frr-T the /^*du cation of Giftud and Talented Children 
and Youth. 

A look at the Education of the Gifted and TaleVK^d: Report to the Congress 

of the United States by the U. S. Commissioner of Education and Background 

Papers Submitted to -ih:; U.S. Office of Education (March 1972) sugge^fts that 

there is already a critical mass of research on our gifted and talented 

population. While it is not my desire to halt further basic research, as 

practical it.atter I b-'ilicve it is now the time to allocate funds for existing 

and additional programs aimed at deveioi.*ing our gifted young people and, 

in the process, prome'?ing the health and welfare of our nation. Let me 

share with you a few sobering &iatistics from a paper by Dr. M. Lucius 

Walker, Jr., Chairman of Mechanical Engineering, Howard Un-vcrsity (May 1973). 
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In the school year 1972/ 1973, there were 73, 676 men and women studying 

medicine in AmerUiB-n graduate institutions. Of thal^ total only 3, 292 were 

black. This 4. 5 percent level of black eP,rollment leaves a deficit of 5, 549 

(in order to reach) 
black enroUees/parity at 12 percent with the tot^l U.S. population. 

y/ith a total enrollment of 16,789 students in dentistry^ black enroUees 

accounted for only 3,6 percent, or 601 students leaving a deficit of 1,413 

as against the total U.'S. population. 

4,831 black students in engineering account S^r only 2. 1 percent of the total 
■:4umber of students studying engineering (229>047). This leaves the black 
enrolment deficit at 22, 65 1 . ^ 

Black students studying law accGutit for only 3.9 percent of the tcUl. Black 
students studying architecture account for only 4 percent of the total. In all 
other professions at the PljD level of study, black students account for only 
1. 1 percent of the total. 

From Dr. Walker's paper I tjuote: "... If the percent number of blacks 
graduating from engineering schools is increased by 15% a year, fifty years 
would be required to achieve proportionate representation in the nation's 
engineering force that is, a black for every nine whites. On the present 
l&ty trajectory, we are postponing the arrival of significant numbers of 
blacks in the top ranks of industry until well into the twenty-first century.*^ 
Mr. Chairman, for most of its operating experience, ABC has brought 
gifted and talented youngsters together with educ&tlonal and financial resources. 
We have st^cceeded in achieving our first g^al - tc influence the individual 
lil^s of promising boys U girls. Our program has proven successful. We 
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hsive already begun to have an impact on educational communities. Now 
^e w'iant to have an impact on professional groups within the country/. 
Proven sai:^ess in preparing students for college, coupled with growing 
community impact, places ABC at a special vantage p(4nt from which our 
program can have a significantly expanded role in assisting' gifted and 
talented boys and girls. 

In. fact, .hfc ABC staff has developed a comprehensive SYSTEMS APPROACH 
for helping gifted and talented youngsters through three programs, each of 
which contains the basic components of a proven ABC objective. ABC 
administrators have £^lready sparked interest in the SYSTEMS APPROACH 
among several leaders in the industrial community - including Ihe Conference • 
Board. The prestigious management consulting firm of Booze Allen & 
Hamilton has demonstr&to^ its excitement about the plan by placing its 
resources at ABC's disposal. If members of the committee are interested 
in this ABC SYSTEMS APPROACH, arrangemcntn can be made for the ABC 
staff to share with you the details of the program. 

If efforts of the magnitude 2 have attempted to describe are ever to come to 
fruition, then the priorities of your appropriation authorization wiU require 
modification. The report makes painfully clear that Federal resources for 
gifted and talented children and youth are equal to only 1/43 of the resources 
for the handicapped and only 1/28 of the resources for the educationally 
deprived. The legisliition under consideration now results in roughly $35 
a year per gifted and talented boy or girl. The economics are strained even 
further when, as it is presently formulated, state grants will account for 56% 
of the total authorization* ^thereby reducing the potential direct student benefit 
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to less than $20 per student per /ear. 

In my view, you have appropriately served /our coun^r/ by providing 
leadership in recognizing that there has been a disregard for the educational 
needs of gifted and talented children and youth. I submit, however^ that unlesC- 
the Federal Government provides adequate appropriations to attack t'He problenx 
with a rcaoonable expectation of winning* the gifted and talented children and 
/outh in our schools will be fortunate if the/ but have contact with a single 
teacher who not onl/ recognizes exceptional ability, but can teach and stimulate 
the gifted and talented; and private industry and foundations will have to continue 
alone in their efforts on behalf of these youngsters. 

The young men and women we are concerned with here today could 
conceivably find the cure for cancer, help supply the leadership our government 
requires, possess ih<^ acumen to secure and stabilize a sound national and inter- 
national economic fo\VAdation, Or perhaps discover solutions to our problems of 
social discontent. 

ABC staff have reviewed other sections of the bill, and I have been asked 
to convey one additional thought. In order to protect as many of the finally 
appropriated dollars as possible against the sometimes errant administrator's 
decision to "spend it or lose it^*' it is suggested that the Committer consider 
legislating a percentage limit on expenditures foi' the purchase of equipment, 
we are not unmindful of administrative measuret* taken to l>alt the runaway 
purchases of television sets find overhead projectors in the early Title I years; 
however, we are concerned that abuses not be repeated in Uiis program. 

Mr. Chairman, I want you to know that I sincerely appreciate this 
opportunity to have appeared before this Committee, and I hope th&t my 
testimony will be of v>lu<i in y^ur deliberations. 
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Mr. Baker. Thank you That brings me to my primarj^ reason for 
my testimony today. 

As a busincstf'nian, I am concerned about the future of my company; 
vvlietlier it will continue to thrive and prosper depends in large meas- 
ure on the availability of well-prepared men and women to fill our 
future manpower needs. As an educated man who is vitally interested 
in our Government, I hold to the precept that the youth of our society 
deserves no less than our fullest commitment to maximiTie their edu- 
cational opportunities. Finally, and pei^sonally most impoi-tant, as a 
black man, I am confident thiit America will someday recognize one 
fact^ — that the liberty and economic \^reedoni to prosper, unjustly de- 
nied to any of its citixens, sui-elr7 lessens the qualitv of life for all/ 

I conmiend my Senator from New York and his coanthoi^ for pro- 
posing this bill. Its passage and implementation is long ovei'due. This 
bill, if it becomes law, will, to our knowledge, be the first formal step 
ever taken by Congress to tangibly rescue and nourish gifted and 
talented youth. 

Speaking for my fellow ABC hoard members and staff, we arc 
especially inteivsted in the success of part E of the hill "Research and 
Demonstration Projects for the Education v^f Gifted and Talented 
Children and Youth.-' 

Wiilo it is not my desire to halt further baiiic research, as a practi- 
cal matter, I believe it is now the time to allocate funds for existing 
and additional ))rograms aimed at developing our gifted young people 
and, in the process, promoting the health and welfai*e of our Nation. 
Let me share with you a few sobering statistics from a paper by Dr. 
]\r. Lucius Walker. Jr., chairman of mechanical engineering, Howard 
University— ^ray 197?i. 

In the school year 1072-73, only 4.5 pei-cent of the total number of 
men and women studving medicine in the United States were black. 
This low level of black enrollment leaves a deficit of over 5,000 black 
enroUees in order to reach parity at 12 percent with the total U.S. 
population. 

Black students in engineering account for onlv 2.1 percent of the 
total number of students studying engineerings This leaves the black 
enrollment deficit at 22,651. 

From Dr. Walker's paper T quote: . . If ^he percent number of ^ 
blacks graduating from engineering schools is increased by 15 percent 
a year, 50 years would be required to achieve proportionate repi-esen- 
tation in the Nation's engineering forces— that is, a black for every 
nine whites. On the present lazy trajectorvs we arc postponing the 
arrival of significant numbers of blacks in the top ranks of industry 
until well into the 21st century. 

Mr. Chairman, and Senator Javits, for most of its operating ex- 
perience, ABC has brought gifted and talented youngsters together 
with edncatibnal and financial resources. Wo have succeeded in achiev- 
ing our first goal — to influence the individual lives of promising boys 
and girls. Wo have already begun to havo an impact on educational 
communities. 

Now wo want to have an impact on professional groups within the 
country. PtJ>ven success in prenarinc: students for college, coupled 
with growing community impact, places ABC at a special vantage 
point from which our program can have a significantly expanded role 
m assisting gifted and talented boys and girls* 
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The report makss painfiillj' clear that Fedenil resources for gifted 
and tal(?ntod children and youth are equal to only one forty-third of 
the resources for the handi'cai)i)ed and only one twenty-eijriith of the 
resources for the educationally deprived. 

Unless the Federal Government provides adequate appropriations 
to attack the problem with a reasonable expectation of wiiniinji^, the 
gifted and talented cliildron and youth in our schools will hd for- 
tunate if they but have contact witli a single teacher wlio not only 
recognizes exceptional ability, but can teach and stimulate the gifted 
and talented; i^nd private industry and foundations will have to con- 
tinue alone in their efforts on behalf of these youngsters. 

Senator Javits. Your thne has expired. 

Mr. Bakeh. Senator Pell and Senator Javits, I want you to know 
that I sincerelj' appreciate this opportunity to have appeared befoixs 
this committee, and I hope that my testimony will be of value in your 
deliberations. 

Senator Javits, It certainly will be. 

VIEVS^S OF PAREXT OF OTFTED CHILD 

Dr. GALLAOiTEn. Next we will hear from Ms. Gina Giiis]>erg of 
Oakland, N.J. She is the executive dii-ector of an active parents group 
called the Gifted Child Society, She is the mother of gifted children 
and she is a consultant to the Oflice of Education, 

Senator Javits, Ms, Ginsberg, I want you to know that the chairman 
of our full committee. Senator Williams', is from the State of New Jer- 
sey, and I am happy to note that he is a cosponsor of this bill, 

STATEMENT OP GINA GINSBERG, DIRECTOR. THE GIFTED CHILD 
SOCIETY, AND CONSULTANT TO THE OPHCE OF EDUCATION, 
OAKLAND, N,J, 

Ms. Ginsberg, Thank you. 

The written testimony which is before you was submitted ^o you in a 
dual capacity* first as executive director'of the Gifted Cliild Society* 
which is a nonprofit parent organization in New Jersev which has of- 
fered educational programs on Saturdays and during the summer 
months for the past 16 years. 

During that time wc have brought educational enrichment to al- 
most 10,000 gifted youngsters, I am here on behalf of the Gifted Child 
Society to actively and concretely support* the bill we are hearing by 
oflferin^ our 16 years of experience in programing and t<2achcr train- 
ing wherever it may be of some help, 

I am also speaking as a parent of two gifted young adults, and I 
heavily feel the responsibility of appmpriately repi^esenting what 
must be millions of parents who aix* 5?enuinely concerned over the edu- 
ction and fulfillment of their gifted children. 

It is in this capacity of a pai-ent that I wish to |)lace before this 
committee two folders which we got together in an incredibly short 
time incidentally. 
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The first foldor contains tlio lottoi*s of support, individual lettei*s of 
suppoi-t. from niomhoi^s of tlic Giftod Cliild Society, from paraits of 
5rift<ul children, and educators. 

Tlic second folder contains lettevi? of snppoit by ^jifted students, 
students wlio started in om* sunnner proirram this past week, and v;e 
liave chosen tlic students in tlie older ^rroiip who ai*e betweeii tlie ages 
of 7 and 12. 

Senator J.t vrn=:. Mb. Ginslx*r^r, tlicy botli will be received, and with 
yonr |)ermission we will i)ick examples from both folders for use in 
the hearin*^ record which will go before the Senate. 

DEFINITIOX OP GIFTED CHILD 

Senator Pku^ What is the definition of a gifted child? 

Ms* Gixshkjk;. I can only give the criterion that our organization 
uses, which is not perfect but seems to work for us. We require a mini- 
nunn IQ of 120, and we have public school cooperation to make that 
determination; rea^sonable oTiiotional maturity; and, when the children 
are old enough, a desire to participate. 

If that child wants to play baseball on Saturday or .stare at the ceil- 
ing, that is what he or she .should do, but if they want to go to school 
on Saturday because they are di.ssatisfied during the week, wc are glad 
to have them. 

I was hard pressed to choose among these lettei*s. I would like to 
present them because I think the children should be pixisented to you, 
and I have arbitrarily cliiosen the letter of both the oldest and the 
youngest student, and I would like to read fii-st the youngest student's 
letter, 

Senator Jamts. Do you want to use your thne for that? You have 
only a few minutes. 
Ms. GiKSBERG. Yes. 

Dear Senators: We would like to have better schools and better teachers 
because some teachers are so boring that you almost fall asleep during class. We 
want teachers that are nice and fun and that do exciting things. 

Your friend, Ronnie Strom ; age 7. 

This is f ix)ni the oldest student. 

Gentlemen: As the future leaders of the United States today's gifted *:<bildren 
tlemand a sophisticated and dynamic education. As the world around us increases 
in confusion and complexity^ we need inteUigent people to be world leader)!, peo- 
ple who can logically reason out a problem, people who can see more tbvin one 
side to every question, people who can help others find their individuality, allow- 
ing for all to live together in peace. 

Therefore it is necessary to challenge those witli a higher ability to learn that 
they may lead others to a better world. We must be challenged. We must have 
an intelligently presented education. We need Senate BUI 874. 

Eric Subine; age 12. 

Senator Jamts. Thank von. Those are really beautiful. 

Ms. GixsHERG. I hope tliat yon gentlemen and the gentlemen of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare will let your conscience guide 
your action. 
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A SUMMING UP OX GIFTED AXD TALENTED 

Senator Javits. Thank you. 

Dr. Gallagher, do you want to sum up ? 

STATEMENT OF BR. JAMES GALLAGHER, KENAN PROFESSOR OF 
EDUCATION AND DIRECTOR OF THE FRANK PORTER GRAHAM 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT CENTER AT THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH 
CAROLINA, CHAPEL HILL, N.C. 

Dr. Gallagher. My name is James J. Gallagher and I am Kenan 
professor of education and director of the Frank Porter Graham Cl\ild 
Development Center at the University of Xorth Carolir^a at Chapel 
Hill. I am also appearing here as President of the Association for the 
Gifted, a national division of the Council for Exceptional Children 
that focuses attention on improvement of educational opportunity for 
gifted children and youth. 

I note with pleasure that Dr. William Geer, executive secretary of 
the Council for Exceptional Children, an organization of over 40,000 
educators and interested citizens, has provided written testimony en- 
dorein^ this bill and also presenting the major policy statement on the 
education of the irifted passed in April of this year by the Council for 
Exceptional Children at their annual convention in Dallas, Tex., 
attended by over 9,000 members of CEC. 

It is with great pleasure that I appear to enthusiastically endorse, 
both pereonally, and on behalf of TAG, the provisions of Senate bill 
874 on gifted and talented education assistance. 

We have attempted to addres:^ in our testimony the anss\'ers to 
three questions that arc the logical questions to ask regarding any new 
piece of legislation. The first of these is; "Is there a need for such 
legislation"? 

Sef^ond, "Isnt someone else taking care of this situation, such as 
local and State programs"? Tliird, "Don't existing provisions in Fed- 
eral legislation take care of the necd^^? 

The first of the three questions — is there a need? — is crucial. The 
professionals and those in personal contact with the situation are well 
aware of the needs. One of the reasons for a general lack of public 
concern, however, is that a substantial number of m}i:hs exist in the 
mind of the general public that are hard to erase. I will mention 
briefly a few of these myths here as examples, and the facts as research 
and experiences have documented them. 

Myth No. 1 — Gifted children will triumph over mediocre educa- 
tion programs and achieve at a superior level anyhow without special 
assistance. (The "genius will out" theory.) 

Fact Xo. 1 — Many gifted students do triumph over adversitv but 
many do not. They may be dropouts, or ]nore likely merely achieve 
at a mediocre level. The' loss to onr society in leadership potential for 
the arts, sciences, government, and business are incalculable. 

Myth No. 2 — Gifted children come from affluent, well educated 
parents who represent the white suburban "elite" of our society who 
are well able to take care, of themselves without public help. 

Fact No. 2 — Gifted children may be found in every ethnic and racial 
subgroup in substantial numbers. One of the greatest potential sources 
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of gifta and talents yot untapped for this Nation are ^hosc children 
whose gifts are disguised by clothing, dialect or cultural differences 
from tlie standard middle class norms. 

Myth No. S—Helping gifted children moans giving them an add^ 
tional competitive advantage over my child and will result in a 
poorer outcome for my own children who are not gifted. 

Fact No. 3 — The benefits all of us of a major stimulation pro- 
gram for these children can be easily seen if one thinks of contribu- 
tions such as the polio vaccine, the computer revolution, hybrid com 
and other iigricultural advances produced by creative minils. Prob- 
lems such as niass transit, pollution, and the energy crisis will yield, 
not to rhetoric, but only to the most sophisticated and well-ti*ained 
minds. 

Two years ago the Congress of the United Stiites passed a signifi- 
cant addition to the Elementary and Secondary Education Amend- 
ments of 1969, section 806, entitled provisions related specifically to 
gifted and talented children. This amendmesfit, unanimously passed 
in the House and Senate, provides for two sf^ific changes in existing 
legislation, but its major significance rested in the symbolism of con- 
cen^ that was shown by the Congress rather than m the amount of 
financial assistance that was provided. 

Part of tliat amendment required Hiat the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation provide a report to the Congress on the status of gifted educa- 
'iFion in the United States. Connnissioner Marlands' report to the Con- 
gress was based on 12 sets of regional hearings with over 500 witnesses 
appearing or providing testimony in major cities in each of the HEW 
regions around the country plus a State survey of current practices. 

As such, it provided substantial answers to the questions regarding 
how well the otate and local programs are doing and whether existing 
Federal progran?.s have an impact on this problem. I would like to 
emphasize some of those results today. 

At the time the survey was conducted over 20 States had legislation 
on their books that provided for special resources or incentive to local 
school districts to increase their pmgram efforts on education of gifted 
and talented. 

Ten other States have now, or have had in the recent past, planning 
commissions devoted to the study of the gifted education issue but 
have no s][>ecific legislation. Some of the States have used this legisla- 
tion to build interesting and effective program action for the gifted 
and some local communities have done likewise. However* in State 
after State, the story is really that the authorizing legislation was 
passed by the "head," but has not been funded by the appropriation 
"heart." 

'Wlien the States were asked what were the major barriers to effec- 
tive State action for the gifted, the major statement made by the 
vast majority in the States was that "insufficient financial support" 
was the niajor piv/olem, and the second problem was that "other press- 
ing priorities" v:ere displacing potential resources forthe gifted. 

A friend of vnine once said that the keystone of American political 
life at all lev^/s is based on crisis. Any action requires a serious threat, 
a kind of immediate probk»m that cries out for immediate action. Un- 
der these, and only these conditions. State governments and the Fed- 
eral Govenuuent will act. 
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Those interested in the proj2:rams for the o^ifted can easily recall 
that the point in time in which the most active public concern was 
shown for the gifted was immediately after the lannching of Sputnik, 
which generated or obtain.ed financial support for the National De- 
fense Education Act. and for curric)d)un projects in the National 
Science Foundation to bolster our math and science programs, et 
cetera. - ' 

Such actions were reflected in similar actions taken in a number of 
States. Wliat was created was a crisis, a threat from the Soviet Union, 
and on the basis of that crisis we had action. 

It is trjupting for us today to tell you that there is a crisis, that 
action must be taken today or terrible things will liappen tomorrow, or 
at the latest, the first of next week; but that is not true, T^Hiat will 
happen tomorrow will be the continuation of the slow erosion of hu- 
man resources that is happening today, has happened yesterday, and 
the day before yesterday, without headliue-jiroducing results. 

There is no immediate crisis, only a slow erosion of our natural and 
physical resources without close attention because the.se resources 
dwindle away so slowly that there is no single point of crisis to call 
attention to them, until the accumulation of the erosion becomes so 
great that it must be noticed, 

"What we are asking for today is that this slow erosion in human 
resources be attended to and attempts be made to reveree that trend 
before it accumulates to a levd that can create a crisis in the human 
resources in this country. 

In State after State the reports that came back from these regional 
hearings were the same. The good intentions of the legislators were 
overwhelmed by the crisis problems in other ai-eas, and the resources of 
the State were diverted to these emergencies. 

What is encouraging is that the level of investment to produce 
better quality education for the gifted and talented is not that expen- 
sive. Figures from the State of California suggest less than $200 per 
student can result in a significantly improved educ«ational opportunity 
for gifted students, Wliat is i-equired is not that hugs resources need to 
bo made available. Modest resources will do. In terms of the potential 
contribution of these youngsters to our society, tlie output for that in- 
put is almost certainlv gigantic. 

If our friends in the Office of Management and Budget are paying 
attention, since they are always concerned about the "cost benefits" of 
educational programs, they should realize that the cost benefits of such 
an effort would be enormous for our society, 

Oiie question remains and that is, "Would not this legislation being 
proposed today be redundant ? Is not, in fact, the Federal Government, 
through its many education programs, already providing the resources 
that will help gifted students to move forward?" We need not guess at 
that. The survey and report of the TJ,S, Commissioner of Education to 
the Congress has well documented this particular connection. 

There were seven major educational program areas where Federal 
funds could be spent on education of the gifted at the time of the 
survey. 

These would be title I of ESEA where special attention could have 
been paid on the talented youngsters comiuff from deprived economic 
circumstances; title II. ESEA, for special library programs; title III 
in special innovative programs and centers; title V for strengthening 
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leadershfp personnel for the gifted in State departments of educa- 
tion, in the national defense education training programs, and so forth. 

The reports back from tlie States were as dismal as they Avere fa- 
miliar. Sixty-two percent of the States used none of these education 
rovisions for the education of ti;;e gifted. In all, only Y of the 50 
tates used title I funds for as mucli as one project on the gifted 
and talented in the State. Only 12 of the States used title III funds 
designed for innovative programs for this purpose, and only 9 of the 
States sti'engthened their own State departments in this area. 

It is clear that the jjeneral educational funds, directed without 
specific focus, will not likely be spent on this educational emphasis. 
They will be spent on other issues of a greater immediate crisis poten- 
tial. 

Theve is only one prediction that can be reasonably made for such 
proposed programs as special revenue sharing for education, and that 
prediction is that the money sent back to tlie State and local level 
without focus will inevitably be spent on other issues. 
^ That is not to say there is not a role to be played for general educa- 
tional support. What we're asking for today is, in addition, that we 
need supi^ort for special problem areas, just as in the special revenue- 
sharing bill being considered before Congress, there are provisions for 
special broad areas such as vocational education and education for 
the handicapped. 

This bill calls attention to another special area that needs to receive 
support at least for a time, v/here the catalytic influence provided can 
have impact on the State educationa 1 ?;,ystems. 

The specific proposals in the bill would serve that purpose. The pro- 
posal for a national clearinghouse on the gifted and talented would 
disseminate more accurately and more effectively useful educational 
information related to the education of the gifted. 

The training of persomiel in leadership positions — which I consider 
crucial to program development— and the provision for research and 
demonstration programs Avill illustrate the best of what we now Imow 
will provide important support services. 

At the prese.nt time I know of no single Federal agency that would 
be receptive, or has any stated priority for supporting research on 
gifted or talented students. Few people pursue research in areas where 
financial support is not available. 

Finally, there is the general support featiu'e for grants and assist- 
ance to tlie States. All of these provisions provide the kind of catalyst, 
the kind of stimulus, that is necessary to get the States moving, so that 
many more youngsters like Maurine Jackson and tlie youngsters that 
Calvin Baker and Mrs. Ginsberg are talking about will liave that kind 
of stimulation that will bring forth the productivity and creativity 
that this society needs in the last quarter of this century. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

ROLE GP HEREDITY 

Senator Pell. Tliere is no question about the support of this sub- 
committee. 

I have just one question I would like to ask. This is something I have 
alwa^^s been curious about. Wlitxt is the role of heredity in the crea- 
tion of exceptional children ? 
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We are all familiar with this in horse breeding : Man of War, Secre- 
tariat This has interested me as a philosophical question. 
Do we accept this in intelligence? 

Mr. Gallagher. That is one of the most thorny issues in the whole 
field of social science and education, but let me take a urack at it. . 

I think that there is no question but that heredity influences a por- 
tion of the total in terms of the pmduction of gifted and talented in- 
dividuals. 

We do have strong evidence, as was pointed out by Mr. Ward and 
others on the panel, tliat talent can be found in every ethnic and racial 
group. Wliot we do know is, that in other areas where genetics plays 
a role, unless the environment is favor:able, unless the opportunities are 
there for the genetic potential to unfold itself productively, it will not. 
So, it will not do you anj good to have a good genetic background if 
you do not have the fertile soil in which it can develop. 

Even though we can say that genetics contributes a portion of the 
total in this problem, we are going to need a productive environment 
which will allow that kind of talent to flourish. 

It is that kind of productive environment that is rare in American 
education today, and it is the kind of productive envircament we hope 
this legislation will stimulate. 

Senator Pell. It goes back to this theoiry that people are really 
a pi'oduct of environment, heredity, and their own God-given creative 
skills. . ^ ' 

DISCOVERY OP THE GIFTED AND TALENTED 

Senator Ja%t[ts. Do you not add another factor here about discovery ? 
Is that not what you say is the strong support for this bill ? Sure, you 
have genetics which produce the chilawho has talent, but like Maurine, 
unless that talent is dicovered — what we are tryii^g to do is give them 
a better break than happenstance. 

Mr. GALLiVGHER. Yes ; that is precisely right. Senator. 

Senator Javits. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Pell. I thank all the witnesses for their very helpful testi- 
mony, and I think you can have the satisfaction of knowing the chances 
for enactment of this legislation are now more auspicious than you 
testified. 

At this point I order printed in the record all statements and 
other pertinent material suomitted by persons unable to be present for 
this hearing. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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SUPPORTIVE DATA FOR S-874 SUBMITTED BY MICHAEL 
WITLIN, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR OF COMMUNICATIONS, 
INSTITUTE FOR HUMAN RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT, 
HAHNEMANN MEDICAL COLLEGE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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EXHIBIT I 
FACUL'ry COHMENTS 

Let me say that your program for high school students is one of the finest 

programs that I know of In this country. It gives them a chance to see what 
creative people are actually doing and to formulate goals of their own. It exposes 
them to the same kind of problems they'll find In college but they will have more of 
an opportunity to deal with these problems here. I feel that more students should take 
advanrare of this golden opportunity* In fact this program should become a regular 
addition to the medical colleges currlculae and be put In the Hahnemann catalogue as 
such. 

You're doing a fine job and have Improved greatly over the last year 

Robert H. Davis, Ph.D. 
Research Associate Professor 
Obstetrics and Gynecology 

I like the concept very much, I've not been acquainted with the students very 

much, but what 'I see Is good. The only drawback I see is the scheduling; pulling 
kids out of lab at Inopportune timesy but otherwise the vhole educational concept 
Is very fine. . .« . 

ICathryn E. Fuscaldoy Ph.D. 
Associate Professor (Genetics) 

.....The program Is excellent .and I can honestly say It 1$ much better than last year. 
The potential of this program Is great. I believe It has Its place In that It fosters 
real concepts of science and scientific experimentation. I feel your pupils are far 
and above the normal students. I iiant to say that the students I have, Yonas Zegeye, 
Is one of the finest and most nature high school students I have been acquainted with. 
He has buen most helpful, several times I*ve pulled hlro Into my medical school labora- 
tory course and he has helped me prepare and present my lectures. From the beginning 
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EXHIBIT I (Cont'd) 

when 1 was a little wary to now I ^ave been laore than helped by this young man and 
truthfully he has beenlntellectually stimulating to me, more so than some of my graduate 
students******** 

Edward J. Clacclo, Ph.D. 
Associate Professor 
Pharmacology 
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EXHIBIT 1 (Cont'd) 

Comments from Educators and Hahnemann Faculty 

. fully approve of the Bioscience program. I think it is an excellent tool for 
keeping and accelerating the high interest that these students have 

Consf Jering that high schools don't have computational facilities, the computer 

and remote terminal are quite effective teaching tools. Some students who learn to 
use these well have become addicted to theraj and their enthuslajmi is unbounded..., 

The students with whom I have had contact these few weeks seem to have been 

carefully chosen. They are bright, intelligent, highly motivated, curious, and 
hard working students 

I feel that the program is significant in that It exposes these students, interested 
in the sciences, to the background and development of the various careers available in 
these fields 

Our Bioscience student will be a valuable asset to our school. Already other stu- 
dents are being motivated to try to enter the program next summer 

»....The science department intends to use them in the school's scientific program as 
lab assistants with the hope that in this environment they will continue to learn and 
use the knowledge received this sunmer 

• ....I feel that the Bioscience program is singularly unique, and devising ways to 
improve upon iL.vculd put one to task. 

It is the stimulation and methods of handling students that is the greatest bene- 
fit of the program 

.......The Bioscience program is a marvelous opportunity for these students. ... it 

exposes them to what research really is, not just the glamour of it 

•The Bioscience program zMter available to young students affords the. opportunity 

for an early exposure to a scientific environment. I am sure that this early impression 
will have a deep effect on their future motivation 

....•Of any program I have been aware' of , even remotely resembling this one, I know 
of not a single one which is even a close second 

.....X strongly support the National Science Foundation Summer at Hahnemann 1 am 

particularly Impressed with that phase of your planning which challenges assumptions 
regarding certain science learning approaches for these children. I am confident that 
this will be of significant value in our designs for change 
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EXHIBIT J 
Parent*! Coomentft 



•••The Bloiclence program has helped her Co be more »c\t rellant^*^haa given her 
more stability as s person^*- 

• ••My son has continued to be Intensely Interested* The l«b work Is edu?.atlonalc Che 
student contact Is soclaU Che adult contact Is beneficial and Che trips ^re much 
enjoyed^^^ 

•••I Chink It was greats both scholastlcally and socially* It strengthened her 
decision to follow a scientific career^^^ 

•••Extremely well balanced progrant stimulating and absorbing* This progran Is all we 
hoped It would be and much nore*** 

•••I Chink Che program Is very educational and will be helpful In Che school year 
ahead • * * 

««*Ve feel the program haa Instilled a love of medicine In Mitch* This has been Che 
best summer oi his life and we are grateful he had the opportunity to participate* •• 

•«*She has met young adults from different walks of life wlch other viewpoints and 
alms and learnied to be more tolerant^^^^ 

• ••The many field trips h« has been on have proved to be a great advantage to hlmt 
as he probably would never have seen taanx* of these places If It hadn't been for Che 
program^ • • 

•••He seems to be absorbing a great deal of Information at a very fast pacct and his 
vocabulary has Increased significantly* •• 

•••The expoaure to various aspects of science has helped him along Che road to making 
a decision about his future career^^^ 

•• •Emotional lyt Che experience has matured hlmt and given him more confidence in 
himself ••• 

•••He will better know the areas to pursue in high schooK^^ 

•••Host slgnlf leant lyt we believe she is less literal now and much more Inqulrlng^^^ 

• ••The progk'am has made her an interesting conversatlonal£st» especially in the 
areas she has experlenced^^^ 

• ••Her almost worshipping awe of doctot'a turned into a sensiblct intellectual respects 
She discovered through the doctor's lectures and Br^ Satinsky Chat men in Che field 

of science can reach her age group; chat Chey can discuss other areas in life and that 
they possess a sense of humor when the occasion calls for It^^^ 

•••She hss become aware of Che different cultural advantages of Philadelphia through 
her field trips^^^ 

•••He appeared to have become creative Chrough-Che variety of ideas and Choughts given 
him through tha program^** ' * *''*^ 
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EXHIBIT B 
Students* Coranents - Specific 



• ••I have enjoj'^ this program so much for two reasons* The first being that I have 
/received an expe^V£nce that I would never have had until I reach medical schooli that 
Is working and participating in actual research labs and receiving lectures from the 
hospital staff Itself 

•••My experiences In the lab leave me with a feeling of confidence and the urge to 
go on and learn more In the field of research^^^ 

•••A roost Important facet that seemed to overshadow many of the other program activities 
was the laboratory experience made svallsble to all the students* •• 

•••Field trips are necessary - especially to unusual places^^* 

• • • L/^sratory facilities are« above all* the most fascinating aspect of tlte program* •• 

•••This experience In the laboratory will help me In years to come and will be an 
experience I shall never forget*** 

***The programs of field trlps^ cultural activities and recreation are a great asset 
to the develppment of a per^^on*** 

***I think the lecturea and field trips give a reallf good survey of all the different 
fields of medicine besides most of them being Interesting thiimselves* * * 

***Not only di6 I Increase my knowledge of medicine but 1 thoroughly enjoyed the sclen* 
tlflc and cultural trips that we went on* I really enjoyed learning things that I never 
knew before concerning the wonderful p^lace that I was brought up In*** 

***The lecturers are goodi And the exceptional ones we have atlmulate ua to 
Investigate further the possibility of careers In those fleldd*** 

***I itfQ gratefvil for the opportunity <to see such places as the New Bolton Center or 
the Smlthi Kline and French Laboratories*** 

* **L«botatory facilities are the most fascinating aspect of the program* Actually 
taking advantage of these l^s la extremely useful* and Is a great help*** 

**»If I r^et «!Othlng elae from this program* at least I'll be the first girl In 
my ohemlstry claas In September to know that two big rinses are not as good as 
ten little ones when washing any kind of dlshea**t 

A**Through our critiques we have giiined a better understanding of othera and ourselves*** 
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EXHIBIT C 

Student Participant Independent Research Projects 

Determination of the nature of spontaneously formed vhlte colonies In a pink strain 
(173. 1/A) of sreast. 

The effect of the blood frictions (after thermal Injury) on turaor cells* 
The germination of Mimosa Pudlca* 

The Comparison of the cylochrome oxidase test and pathotechnlque CO strips In the 
identification of paeudo-monas* 

Dose responae curves and blockage of acetylcholines DMPPa and Histamine. 

The relative effectiveness of selected dlslnf ectanta on varloua organisma tested 
from home and in the laboratory. 

The effect of test Anxiety upon the adores of high ability high school students in Iche 
Digit Symbol segment of the Vechsler Adult Intelligence Scale* 

The con^aratlve stu4y of Alanine and glutlmAt« Dehydrogenases under the different cul- 
tural conditions* 

Cerebral evoked responses liv psychiatric disordera* 
Elec trophy slology of antiwar rythmic drugs* 
Electrolyte relationahlpfi of cardiac excitation* 
The transfer of inmunieed Peyer*a patch cells* 
Antibody re actions t amino- aaaay work* 

Nutritional atudiea on deficiencies aa they occurc in guinea piga* 
Breeding programs tHr specific gb^ietic straina of anlnals* 
Complement fixation and radio-lmmunoaaaay for Bradyklnln* 
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EXiilBIT K (A) 



THE SCHOOL DISTRICV OK PHILADELPHIA 
&UAHD OH HDUCATiON 



t. BOUtTAfUS 

iMIlMCflOMt. 



Pile »300 
January 5« 1971 



Hnm: 40-503 



Dr* Victor P* Satiniky 
CVI Surxery 

ttahneaann Medical C611ege and lloapital 
230 Horth Broad Street 
Philadelphia^ Penn. 19102 

Dear Dr. Satinaky: 

On' my recent viait to Hahneaann Medical College and 
Hoapital to obaerve the Acadeaic Year Extenaion Proiraa« 
I vat deeply iapreaaed with the high degree of .enthuaiaaa 
on the part of the atudenta involved in the prograa. The 
opportunity of working with acientiaSia in the rich labora* 
toriea of the College and (ldl)>ital haa made a treaendoua 
iiipaet on the atudenta and on teachera who have viaited 
the progran. Hiia program haa alao aaile an impact on the . 
total achool aystem in that it haa auggeated to all of our . 
hi^ adioola poaaible areas of prograa estploratioo on their 
own part* 

Hiia unique work»atudy model of an in-depth acience 
curticuliBi ia invaluable to thoae atudenta planning careen 
ia Che field of acience and in atimulatiag othere to puraue 
audi careera* 

tie hope that the Academic Year Bxtenaion Program will 
ooi:iiintte to grow and to benefit more atudenta and teachera* 



Sincerely ybura» 




I* tltX STAPLES 
Aaaociate Siq;>erinteadent 
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EXHIBIT AT 

EXAMPLE OF STUDENT'S EU:VATI0N OF ACADEMIC RECORD 



Dear Doctor Satlnsky, 

Unique 1 is the only word I could use tb^t would justifiably describe 
the experiences that I have had at Hahnemann Medical College and Hocpltal* 
Before I knew of the existence of Hahnemann and Ite wonderful programs^ I 
was completly unaware of the world of knowlcdse that beckoned to roe If 
only I could heed the cal.l« I merely v^nt to school every day obtaining 
only C's and D's and not really caring about anything, only doing enough 
work to get by* 

Then In the sunvner of my sophomore year In high school It all happened* 
My guidance counselor hfd told me during the year sbout the SPEED program 
(Science Program for Educstlonally and Economically Dlsadvantsged) « I oust 
admit that the word dlsadvsntaged really turned me off but I figured that 
by applyl&g I«.dldn't have anything to lose* I applied and was accepted* This 
was my flret taste of what a true academic atmosphere looked like and how 
It operated* Fascinated by all this I was eager to get In on the action* 
And I did* The. lab experience which the program provided gave me the feeling 
of Independence and security which Is necessary for a person to take the 
first giant step* 

I returned to school In Sept^bet with a new outlook on life and self- 
awareness* Because of the great motivation i^hlch the SPEED program provided 
those C's and D's now turned to A's and B's* I really began to work; I even 
went so far as to establish a ne\; goal for myself because the old one of 
becoming a secretary Just wasn't good enough for the new me* Now I wanted 
to be more* I set my goa^ to become a physic lan« something I knew would 
take a lot of work and which always had been a fantasy of mine* 

During ny Junior year In high school I applied to Hahnemann's AYE program 
(Academic Year Extension Program)* In the process of applying for this pro- 
gram I was offered the Job of assistant program director for the CCSS program 
(College Cooperative Secondary School Program) which X eagerly accepted* In 
running this program I was given the opportunity to express my Individuality 
and good common sense, which could surely use the exercise* 

During the sunner I was notified of my acceptance to the AYE {irogram* 
Onca again, opportunity was knocking at my dopr« Through the AYE program, 
I have learned to use all the abilities x^hlch the SPEED program helped bring 
out* I hav« learned to study Individually without being coxed or pushed* 
In fact, I even like the Idea of asking questions and going to a book and 
looking up the answers myself because It gives me the great feeling of 
accomplishment* 

Thanks to the Hahnemann Medical College and Hospital and Its wonderful 
faculty I hove gained all the necessary Instruments to make my once fantasy 
of becoming a good physician come true* Nov it's up to me to do the rest* 
So with tools In hand and one foot in the door I will leave Hahnemann in 
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EXHIEIT AX (2) 



September to continue xny studies bt Franklin and Marshall College where once 
again I Intend to put my confidence, enthusiasm. Independences, and overall 
willingness to lcam(Fio matter how tough it gets)^ which Hahnemann gave tc^ 
me back Into action* 



Gratefully yours. 
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Frieda L, Levlnsky 
. ^ '^ ■* ' • : 1697 Calle Letlcla 

La Jolla, CA. 92037 
August 14 » 1973 

The Honorable Jacob Javlts 
United States Senate 
Washington^ D.C. 20510 

My dear Senator Javlts; 

Please accept my gratitude for your correspondence of August 3, 1973. 
As a result of your comnent In reference to supplying you with an 
exclusive statement for "the printed hearing records." kindly state 
the following: 

Gifted students have been for ma^y years a neglected minority. They 
are placed at the bottom of the federal budget totem pole, especially 
in California schools where the general population has rapidly Increased 
to currently 19,953,134. Of this figure. Orange and San Diego counties 
have had the greatest Increases which has caused delay to the needed 
improved programs. (Charles R. Adrian, University of California, 
Riverside, Population , 1970 Census, Americana Anm;al , 1973, page 165.) 

California gifted elementary and secondary students comprise an 
estimated million and one-half of this figure. These statistics are 
based on the above population reference and on the more than two percent 
national general gifted stut^Wt population ratio. San Diego City Sdioold 
currently have an enrollmen''i; of 5,966 gifted elementary and secondary 
students (Dr. Scott Gray, Acting Assistant Superintendent, Division of 
Student Services, Programs for the Gifted, San Diego City Schools, 
San Diego, California, 1973-74). 

At Clalrcmont High School where ay youngest son currently attends and 
will hopefully continue for the next two years, 217 gifted students are 
now enrolled. Furthermore, new students are placed Into this innovative 
pilot program with limited local resources. Also, 300 highly gifted 
students cannot be included because of lack of federal funds. 

Special programs at the local schools would help utilize the creative 
potential of the able students to the degree of excellence. This Is 
true because these students learn faster; they like Individualized learn- 
ing; they enjoy challenges; and are the potential Salks, Bratidel&es, 
Plcassos and Steins. They need resources and an environment conducive 
to their abilities. 

Please consider the potential creativity and leadership which would be 
lost should this legislation be delayed again even for another 
Congressional Session. Once the G^le students leave the high school, 
they are likely to ^snd up in the comer drug store smoking pot or 
washing dishes in a restaurant* They may never learn to become the 
self-actualized, self-asserting individuals who could help our country 
play the world leadership role. 
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The Honorable Jacob JavlCa 
August 14, 1973 



I am convinced that you, California senators John V, Tunney, 

Alan Cranston and the other thirteen co-authors of Title VII-Glfted 

and Talented Education Assistance Bill are mutually InteresteJ^. as 

I am In Improving the educational environment of our ablest students* 

Only in a fine learning environment could we possibly hope to achieve 

the highest expression of their creativity and their leadership. 

Let me assure you again that the State of CalXfomla - especially 
San Diego City and County Schools - has definite plans for utilizing 
the federal monies for teacher educatlo*i, for new equipment, and for 
new schools and library facilities* 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely, 



Frieda L. Levlnsky 
San Plego Association jEor Gifted Children 
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CLARKe COUNTV SCHOOL DISTRICT 

ATHENS. GEORGIA 30601 

CURRICU1.UU AMD IKSTRUCTieN SOO COLUOK AVBNUI 

"hj ojJ<^'^i^^^^ Z).c. 2-os:/o 



Mf'i^AjJJ^JiUi^'Xjb /^h^^<A-<- jtuJb^ oM-^Judt:^ 



^J^^-^Ji^ ^•i'-ry^^ J^-yn^^ 
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COLUMBIA COUNTY BOARD OF EDUCATIOH 



JOHN PtlRCE fllANCMARD, S«P«rM«ndMf Pf ickMh 
AFP&.IHG. GEORGIA 



WILLIAM I. JACKtON. CMmnn 

tVANS, GA. 



July 23, 1973 



«crr B. auy(iH«c JR. 

HARUM, GA. 



JOHH M. PRICtr ilL>» Viu-OMW. 
APPLING, GA. 



LAAiAR C. WALTIR 

GRovrrowN, ga. 



NOMU r, LONG, ,Ai*t. Saft. 
APPUNa OA. 



ICON t. ZilOllR 
MARTI^<£Z, GA. 



Senator Claiborne Pellj Chairmtin 
Subcommittee on Education 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee 
United States Senate 

V/ashington, D« C» • 
Honorable Pell: 

As resource teacher in the area of the gifted and talented youth in Columbia 
County, Georgia, I would like to express strong feelings in favor of Sen- 
ate Bin 87U, the Gifted and Talented Chi Id » 5 Education Assistance Act, 

For eighteen years I have taught in Georgians public schools and have been 
30 keenly aware of the neglected needs of our gifted and talented students. 
They are our greatsat prospects of human resources to solve the multitude of 
problems facing marikind today as well as the. future. They are entitledj as 
are'aH individuals, to equal opportunities to develop to tlieir fullest po- 
tential* 

I have worked wi'Ui intellectually gifted and talented students for the past 
three years* The challenge before ua is greatj With the aid of the provi- 
sions in Bill 87U, this challenge may be met* 

Thank you for your time and interest in a great cause - the cause of the 
gifted and. talented individuals in the schools of this great nation* 

Sincerely, 



Ms. SMiuey S* Johnson, Resource Teacher 
Area of the Gifted and Talented 
Columbia County School System 
Appling, Georgia 30602 
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TO: Senator Calibome Pell, Chaii^an 
Sub-committee on Education 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee ■ 
United States Senate 
Washington, D.C, 20510 

FROM: Concerned Georgia Educators for the Gifted 

RE: Senate Bill 874 



We, the \mder signed, having made oar own commitment for the better 
education and further enrichment of gifted and talented youth, most strong- 
ly urge the passage of Senate Bill 874* 

Dollars wasted, hours suffered, years idled away are products of in- 
effective, misguided, \mderstaffed and poorly equipped educational programs 
for the gifted and talented. We speak not of a- few, but of millions of 
dollars xiever generated by creativity lostj of the problems of pain,"" in- 
dignity and poverty never solved because of intellectual power left unrefined; 
of years poorly spent by near gea\uses working assembly line Jobs never freed 
from peer prejudices e 

Our present econoniic condition shouts the slowly growing obvious — - 
giftedness and talent are required to as great a degree as society can make 
them available • Can we afford then, in any sense of the word, to aTLow 
our finest, potentially most productive human resources to remain neglected? 

If freedom's great premise of equality of opportunity ^the opportunity of 

every individual to develop to nis greatest potential— is the building block 
of America, then each day's delay in developing the gifted weakens that very 
system. 

Our idea seems to be if we ignore talent, if we ignore giftedness, they 
will go away. America must not accept this foggy reasoning and continue to 
compouixL our past mistakes. 



JF:cf 
7/30/73 

cc: Senator Herman Talmadge 
Senator Sam Minn 
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UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH FLORIDA 

COLLEGE Of EOUCATlOi^ 
TAMPA. FLORIDA 33670 

813:9U.2100 ^uly 2, 1973 



Senator Claiborne Pell 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Education 

Labor and Public Welfare Committee 

Unit:ed States Senate 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Pell, 

I should like to exptess my support for Senate Bill 
874, the Gifted and Talented Child's Education Assistance 
Act. As a member of the teacher training team for gifted 
child education at the University of South Florida, it is 
my observation that the enchancement of all education is at 
stake with this bill. It will be a contribution to the 
betterment of general education in t^is country. With the 
establishment of the clearing house, grants to states i 
support for personnel training, and support for research, 
education in our county will be bettered greatly. 



Yours very truly. 




/bp 



Russell H. JohnsoM £d>D. 
Associate Professor 
Exceptional Child Education Dept. 
Gifted Education Program 



cct Senator E. Gurney 
Senator L. Chiles 
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Christine D. Abrsaf'^^'^^ 

6172 Edsall Road, Apt. 54 

Alexandria. Virginia 22304 July 6, 1973 



Honorable Claiborne Pell. Chairman 
Subconmittee on Education 
United States Senate 
Washincfton, O.C. 20510 



Dear Senator Pell: 

This letter refers to S. 874i to provide a prograni for gifted and talented 
childrer^i and specifically to the hearings on June 28. 

Gfle of the chief difficulties' encountered at the hearing is too often experi- 
enced in the United States today: the lack of differentiation between train- 
ing and education. The Subconmittee's discussion of S. 1814, to improve adult 
education, actually centered primarily around training rather than education; 
and considerable confusion exhibited itself concerning this differentiation 
during discussions about S. 6/4. 

Society in the United States today primarily prefers to train its individual 
merrbers and in fact fears and dislikes educate people, as such people tend to 
rock boats, ask embarrassingly acute (juf^stionSi and lead generally nonconform- 
ist lives. This fact is regrettable, but highly relevant wh«n we come to the 
matter of Identification of gifted children. As Senator Javits pointed out, 
changes — whether for oood or not-good — are led by gifted people (a largely 
after-the^^fact finding?), • The individuals leading thes« c?\anges are gener- 
ally gifted In terms of education; the highly trainable more likely to 
center their efforts and attention on that skill they can perform best, and 
few will expend their energies on fields outside their own (Linus Pauling 
springs to mind as an exception to prove the rule}* 

How to identify a gifted ani talented child in terms of education therefore 
seems to turn about the problem of prediction of individuals who will induce 
and lead change in a society which dislikes and fears change. This is approxi- 
mately similar to the problem of identification of the pre-dellnquent* The 
fact of stereo^ping an individual, or naming the person as gifted or pre- 
delinquent, is often enough to create that tendency In the child* It was on 
these grounds that I argued against a program proposed by the police and the 
school system of Tanpa, Florida, to identify and treat the "pre^delinquent" 
children in grades three and four. The reductio ad absurden ; occurred in Scot- 
land, where a con^uter suffered a crossed circuit and tracked classes of 
pifted and slow children Incorrectly. Uhen the error was discovered at the 
end of a year, each qroxip was found to be fulfilling the macK'1ne*s erroneous 
prophecy* 
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Senator Claiborne Pell 



July 6, 1973 



Herein lies reason for special research and for training of teachers for 
gifted and talented children. Unlike the training provided for teinchers pre- 
paring for regular classrooms, who are taught to teach — I.e., train — their 
charges, classes for teachers of gifted children are taught to respect their 
students ,» who are after all giftedl It Is this element of respect that I be- 
lieve Is crucial to the enhancement of humanness, hence giftedness, In a child. 
The training of teachers for the gifted tends toward enhancement of attitudes 
of respect and awe and wonder. 

It Is understandable that the usual teacher-training, for regular classrooms, 
directs teachers toward the lower forms of thought » as explained by David 
Oackson of Illinois at the hearings. These lower forms are much more easily 
measured and quantifiable, hence easier to handle than the higher forms, or 
forms directed toward education rather than training. Nearly all children can 
be encouraged to use the higher forms; In fact they do It naturally until 
taught not to: asking questions, having quirky Ideas, and above all, making 
mistakes. Unhappily, one of the main lessons of the regular classroom Is that 
this behavior on the part of the children Is not at all desirable or accept- 
able. 

Why categorical funds rather than revenue-sharing funds? Gentlemen, you know 
even better than I do that state officials do not want education; .they prefer 
training an6 In many cases believe that Is what the schools are all about. 
It Is not only state officials, though; It Is the businesses and people who 
pay taxes, and it fs the teachers who work so hard In regular classrooms — 
and pay taxes. Above all. It Is the people who, like yourself, categorize 
their children as "not gifted." 

qualifications for writing this letter follow: I attended the hearings as 
an Interested citizen who had never before attended a committee hearing and 
seen the ballet — and the pressure of time Imposed on Senators. I am also an 
M.A. In Special Education for Gifted, University of South Florida, 1959, 
earned under a Fellowship Award Grant, Office of Education, DHEW. In addition, 
I am the mother of three children who have I.Q.s of over 150. 

You will find enclosed an article I wrote at the request of the Tampa Times In 
the spring of 1970. It was published then; nothing has occurred in the 
interim, unhappily, to render it out of date. 



Very truly yours. 




cda 

Enclosure 
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On the "Educational" System 

by Christine Abraiu 

Recently I have seen again a atatertient frequently en- 
co\nitered in discussions about children. This time it was Agnes 
Meyer, author and lecturer, quoted in the local newspaper as 
saying, '!if we use the latest scientific Information on the 
learning process, we know that the most intensive learning pe- 
riod of every human being is between birth and the age of six 
OP seven." Okay. But she recommends extending the. public 
school experience "downward to the age of three, from one end 
of the nation to tha other," and here I cry Waitt Think! . 

What happens to a child at the age of six or seven 
that so effectively slows down and, in far too many cases, 
brings to a grinding halt the learning process? One possible 
reply is that he starts first grade and for the next ten years 
is required by law to attend school. (Note, please, that there 
is no law that school should be worth attending.) Is there 
perhaps a connection? 

A child learns because the need to learn is as great 
as the need to grow physically. Ideally and often in reality, 
by the 'age of six or seven he has gained good control over his 
body and many of its functions. He has learned much about hu- 
man relationships and about himself. He is' eager to extend him- 
self outwards — continuing to learn, making mistakes and 
learning from them, trying out solutions some of which work out 
well and others badly. 

Then he starts schools No longer may he learn with 
all his senses, with his own needs, and at his own pace. He . 
must divorce himself from his body, remaining quietly in his 
seat for long periods of time, learning what he is told he must 
know and not that which delights him. He may not run outside 
and learn from the sky', the trees, the birds, or his friends; 
he is cut off from his own needs of the present. When he hears 
a gay tune, he must sit still, not enjoy it with his whole 
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being, and he learns to hate mu^ic He is told to sit still 
and learn his numbers^ and numbers become work and he hates 
thexn. He is ordered to stand up and display hXo shortcomings 
in reading, and he is ashazned and learns to hate reading. He 
wants to discuss his difficulty with a friend who is a better 
reader, but he must stay in his .^eat and not talk with his 
friend. In many schools he is not allowed even to talk with his 
friends over a pleasant lunchi Is this any way to enhance 
learning, to make learning what it should and can be: utter 
delight? 

The child is promoted. Through taking tests, in over- 
crowded classrooms, his distraught teachers trying to stera the 
flood of life ^n him and his olaasmate.9, he learns that the^e 
is only one right answer to a test question. And the school <s 
p&.9sion for accuracy inhibits and stultifies his search for al- 
ternatives, for novel solution^/, i^oT exciter?.ent, for Joy; mis- 
takes are not leaimin^ expeii^ience'jf ; prot >ng questions cannot be 
tolerated in the relentless preissure for moa^^^^^^ble achievement. 

He progresses into junior and ther< >3dnior higlri school. 
He begins to mature physically* And v;ith t'^,'^, marvelous integ- 
rity of growth, he st»^Ugglos to mature emotionally and intellec- 
tually as well. He begins to form his own ideas, structures, 
generali:^ations, his own values, judgments, opinions. He asks 
the questions only he can answer: Why am I here? What is God? 
What is truth? He finds so many contradictions between what he 
300^ and what he is told, and he wants to challenge the contra- 
dictions. What school will allow him to do so? What school 
will permit him to move about, find his own answers, try his 
own solutions? What school will encourage mistakes as learning 
experiences? 

And so he comes to the university afraid to ask ques- 
tions, afraid to doubt what he is told, afraid to seek alterna- 
tives, afraid to make mistakes* This is, in far too many cases, 
the condition in which I find students in my classrooms: afraid 
— afraid to probe, to seek, to learn what has meaning for them^ 

-2- 
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I reel a proroiind sadness at the loss of human potential, at 

the incredible waste, at the wont of a sense of Joy and delight 

in growing and learning • It such a terrible loss to the 
world and, to each individual! 

Should we indeed extend this '^public school system 

downward to the age of three » from one end of the nation to the 
other 
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COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
DEPT. OF EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
ATHENS. GEORGIA S0e02 



THE UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA 




July 4, 1973 



Senator Claiborne Pellf Chairman 
Subcommittee on Education 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee 
United States Senate 
Washington! 0* C. 

Dear Senator Pell; 

I would like to urge support for Senate Bill 874f 
the Gifted and Talented Child's Education Assistance 
Act* It is a widely acknowledged fact that the 
education of gifted and talented children has been 
and still is seriously neglected* Many wealthy and/ 
or well-educated parents have been able to provide 
special educational opportunities for their children 
but even these effor»%0 h^ve been inadequate in many 
instances* More serious, however, is the plight of 
gifted childrfii from poor families* They not only 
lack appropriate opportunities for developing their 
talents but they also lack the encouragement necessary 
to sustain them* 

In the United States today, I believe we are in a 
far better position than ever before to make good 
use of increased support of the education of gifted 
and talented children* At the national level in the 
person of Hal Lyons we h&ve a dynamic kind of leader- 
ship that we have never had before* In our universi- 
ties we now have programs for training teachers and 
other workers in this area of a qiian^ity and quality 
that we have never had before* Within the past year 
I have seen the national leaders in this field become 
a cohesive, vigorous group able to establish and 
carry out goals, if given reasonable support* 

Now is the time for more adequate support of efforts 
on behalf of the education of gifted and talented 
children in the United States* I urge support of 
Senate Bill 374 • 



Sincerely, 



E.. Paul Torrance, Head 

Department of Educational-: Psychology 

Measurement and Research 
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^Moxi Olmmtg public ^cliook 

J. W. RICHARDSON. Superintendent '*^c*<: JUL 9 1973 

2109 NEWTON DRIVE, N. E. 
COVINGTON, GEORGIA 3020* /\*- <,*6 

July 6, 1973 



Senator Claiborne Pell 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Education, 

Labor and Public Welfare Committee 
United States Senate , 
Washington, D. C. 20013 

Dear Senator Pell: 

We hope that you will support Senate Bill 874 which 
provides for the gifted child. The gifted and talented 
child has been the child who has been most neglected in 
all education plans. Since these- children will become 
the leaders of tomorrow, it seems that the wisest use of 
educational grants and money would be to train these 
leaders in independent thinking, critical reading, and 
other areas which would give us outstanding leaders of 
tomorrow. 

Very truly yours. 

Dr. Lavinia R. Wood 
Asst. Supt. of Schools 

LRW/br 

Copy Vo: Senator Talmadge 
Senator Nunn 
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CLEVELAND PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



iSeo CiiBl StMlh 8lr**l 



Cl»v*lllndi Ohio, 44114 



T*l*Phon* 696.3030 



SuP«mt0ndent 



July 5, 1973 



The Honorable Claiborne Pell 
United States Senate 
Chatrman^ Subcommittee on Education 
325 Old Senate Building 
Washington, D.C. 2*0510 

Dear Senator Pell : 

It Is my understanding the hearings are being held on 
Senate Bill 8/4, the Gifted and Talented Child's Education 
Assistance Act. 

This letter Is written In support of this worthwhile legis- 
lation. The development of abilities of gifted and talented 
students Is crucSal to the well-being of our great nation. 
Our gifted are needed for leadership In our community of 
nations, to assist with problems of communication, trans- 
portation, and distribution of materials and services. We 
need their assistance In Improving the quality of life 
and In finding peaceful solutions to complex problems that 
threaten to overwhelm us. 

Senate Bill 8?^ offers opportunity for us to take some 
Initial and valuable action on critical Importance Issues 
of providing significant educational experience for gifted 
and talented youth. 

I wish to thank you for support for this worthwhile legis- 
lation and request your continued assistance In the days 
ahead. 



Sincerely yours. 




Charles N. Jordan 
Director 

Division of Major V/ork Classes 
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B-l6 Callaway Gdn. Apts. 
Athens, Ga.. 3^601 
10 July, 19Tr- 



Senator Claiborne Pell, 

Chairman, Subcommitte on Education, Labor and Public 

Welfare Committee, 
United States Senate 
Washington, . D.C. 



Dear Sirr . - ^ 

I write to urge ^ favorable action on Senate Bill 8?^, 
the Gifted and Talented Child's Education Assistance Act. 

I will serve as resource person for the gifted for 
Oglethorpe County in Georgia during the next 'year. I have 
been able to obtain local funds for transportation between 
schools and for materials for the program. But we cannot 
expect all support to come from the local level # National 
action is necessary- to provide such important functions 
as a National Clearing 'House on Gifted and Talented Youth, 
grants to the states to assist them in providing gj.fted 
programs, and personnel training grants to the state- 
education agencies and institions of higher learning. 
Funds for research and demonstration are also needed. 

Working in this field, especially in the relatively 
poor state of Georgia, I see the dire need for funds from 
the federal government to promote education for the gifted 
and talented. 

I am sending copies of this letter to our state 
senators to encourage them to vork for passage of this 
important bill. I hope that your subcommitte will be 
aware of the need that exists and report the bill out of 
committee with .favorable findings. ' 




Lee Hunt Kukowski 
. (Mrs. Thomas) 



LKilk 



2 copies 
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733 North Evsjislawn 
Aurora, Illinois 60506 
Ju?.y 13. 1973 



Honorable Claiborne Pell, Chairman 
Subcommittee on Education, Labor and 

Public Welfare Committee 
United Stnttes Senate 
Washington, D. C. 20510 

Dear Senator ?ell: 

I strongly urpe the support of Senate Bill 87A, the Gifted 
and Talented Child's Education Asslatance Act. Personal 
and professional experience has shown me that not only arc 
these children's needs not met by most of our nation's 
public schools, but often their school experience Is det- 
rimental to their potential. This loos of talent, thla loss 
of productivity results In a lose to the nation's economy 
and to Its creative progress. 

Experience hvs also revealed to me that something can be 
done to alleviate this lo&s. Financial support from the 
Federal government for pro^rem development^ training, research 
and dissemination Is the moi^t affective move. It vlll 
produce results. 

Thank you for your support. 



Slncirely, 




Betty Butler 
733 North Evans lawn 
Aurora, Illinois 60506 



e.c. Honorable Charles Percy 

Honorable Adlal Stevenson 
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Testimony of the 
Honorable William Lehman 
before the 
Education Subcommittee 
Senate Committeo on Labor & Public Welfare 
July 17, 1973 

Mr. Chairman, this past decade has seen the disturbing 
attitude in education that if a student is especially bright, 
there is no need for special attention, because the child 
can make it on his own. The big push of the fifties in 
response to the Soviet sputnik has waned, and the education 
of the gifted and talented retreated into the background. 

With the publication of the USOE report, "Education 
of the Gifted and Talented," it was brought home again 
that by neglecting the special needs of our brightest students 
we are wasting a very valuable national resource. 

According to the USOE report, a conservative estimate 
of gifted and talented children ranges between 1.5 and 2.5 
million, about three per cent of the school age population. 
To date, little has been done on a nation-wide seals to 
deliver specialized educational services to these children. 
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The USOE study inf'icates that "one main reason for the lack 
of programs st- boU^ the local and state levels remains a 
downright hostility toward the gifted students th-emselves. " 
Most of our teachers have not been trained in education of 
the gifted. A survey of lr561 colleges revealed that only 
eleven percent touch on this kind of training. 

Only ten states have a 3taff person assigned full-time 
to education of the gifted. It is estimated that three-quarters; 
of all the gifted children receiving specialized education 
are located in these ten states. 

Dr. Alexander Taffel^ principal of New York City's 
Bronx High School of Science aptly points out, "Our educational 
system has been built on the false assumption that a bright 
youngster, if no specific provision is made for him, will 
serve to raise the level of the others in the class « This 
just doesn't happen. Unless his talent is recognized and 
provided for by a program that is truly challenging, that 
talent will ^wimply deteriorate. 

SXdney Marland, Assistant Secretary for Education, has 
stated, "We have reached a new understanding of the concept 
of universal education which is in keeping with our democratic 
aims and the abundance of our national resources. I^is concept 
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is that of appropriate education as the qualitative goal now 
that we have reached the quantitative goal of getting virtually 
all of our children into school." 

Three distinct problems exist in the nation's current 
sparse and piece-meal approach to the education of the gifted: 
identifying the gifted; identifying their learning needs, and 
how best to meet thesn; and evaluting the goals and objectives 
of any program geared toward the gifted. 

1 have introduced H«R« 5718, a House companion bill to 
S. 8T4, the bill your Subconunittee has under consideration. 
It would provide tVte necessary stimulus to the States to 
take a more active role in providing for the educational needs 
of its exceptional children. It authorizes funds for the 
training of personnel in this area and funding for projects 
to identify gifted children, as well as providing for the 
establJi.6hment of a National Clearinghouse on Gifted and Talented 
Children and Youth to gather and disseminate information on 
education of the gifted. 

The needs ol: our educationally handicapped are great, 
and I would not want to see funds diverted from the educationally 
deprived and funnelled into education of the exceptional/ 
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But the needs o£ the gifted are .also great. Each deserve Federal 
recognition and assistance in their own right. 
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DR. JOHN CURTIS GOWAN 
^0)0 Darby Avrnue 

NOKTHWIDGE. CaUPOIINIA VI 114 

(Phoni, 2l} |gM962> 



August 8, 1973 



Senator Clairbome Pail 
cititorp. Chairman, Subconalttaa on Education 
H^< «» Unltad State Senate 

MciAMD. Wasnlngton, D* C« 

tmn, WJ ttfi 

NmiM MoMuon lot QrfM OttWran 

om «i. ic An>»i»» Re Semite Jtill e74i Bie Qifted 



MOT** ttltwtH >a*i« 





Z recotuMAd the hearty support of this 
bill with its four provisions for a) a national clearing 
house, b) grants to atates, c)personnel training, and 
d$ research and demonstration* 

Of all types of federsl supporA;# gifted 
child legislation is most liJcely to increase the creativity 



public school children} the curriculum insovationa which 
,^t will support spill over to all children « and an additional 
•#ide benefit is that such innovative curriculum benefits the 
mental health even of those children who do not become 
creative* 

Since the percentage of creative adults in 
a society constitutes an absolute limit on its level of 

'productivity, any increase in this percentage which may be 

rM«r>^i«ta»^ effected by the educational system is an enormous national 

unwwvatiwiwMiMiiM gain* The most efficient way to increase this percentage 
viMMviMM of creativity is legislation such as S* B* 874* 

ip CM iuMM«i«i.iNii>ro As one \Aio deplores the violence in our 

t.%fvc\mu^mtm culture, I strongly feel that increasing creativity in 
— 'Mftjauth is one way to diminish violence* This is another 

which sudi legislation might well acco 

^ As one who has been in e research and leadersh. 

ITfitTlI** AAu^fcMw '^^P ^ time, Z can testify that 

federal interest in the gifted exacts anomkjus leverage at 
state and local levels, por this and other reaaona, I urge 
support and enactment of the bill* 



Sincerely yours. 
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?A0. SBox 9^79, SPetti '3)te^<), ^€a/if. 92/09 

The San Diorjo Aaaociativn for OiftQd Chilaren, representing approxifnatcly 
1000 parents, aiohea to submit the following teatimony in support of 

Sfe believe that one of the functions of government is to proviiie 
opportunity for minority groups, whose needs tend to be iijnored or 
misunderstood by the ma/^j>rity» The taentalltj gifted children in our country, 
who rapreuent one of ty/r greatest potential natiotial resources, are one of 
the moot neol^cted minority groups in today's society* 

Most pecple are astonished to hear of the grave difficultieu many of 
these children suffer in school and in the cotmunitlU The needs of many 
gifted children, especially the most brilliant oncfi, are mashed by the large 
numbers of bright children u/io do well in school, who enjoy it, and fit 
easily into their social surroundings* Our school cjistcm is ao arranjed thai 
it is an acset to be intelligent **- as long as yort are not too different from 
the average* 

The most intelligent children in our nation, however, those with the 
uifts of geniuSf are bein^j lost to themselves and to the countryt becauuG 
taost school systems, beset with many financial and cocial problems, provide 
no facilities to accomodate their uniqueness* The fourth grader with tha 
intellectual capacity, and sometimes with the knowledge, of a college student, 
is too often forced to follow the fourth grade curriculum and nothing more* 
'Je do not expect the retarded child to work beyond his capacity, but we do 
expect even demand ■ that the gifted child work belo'jj his* 

Aa a result, many of these children suffer untold boredom (imafiitc 
yourself beinj forced to spend this j^oar in a fourth grade claasroou doing 
fourtit grade i0ork) and all too freqiXentljl reject the learning enterprii'X* 
He for 3 6r>ecial pronrams for gifted students were offered in San Diego, 
a studjt ms made of 100 s<iidentc uith /9'« of 160 and above* This study 
revealed that mout of these student a were averaging "C" al best and fo.acr 
than y)% were going to college when they were fimlly released from tha 
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legal nocr.r.'ity' of attendino ecliool* In the opinion of the examining 
psychol"tiatD- 60% were auffcrinc/ from mild to severe yociol maladjusimcnio. 
They /"'Uzcd tin.y were different and interpreted this as being inferior* 
TtJOQiif't i'f'r cent were seeing a psychiatriot on ci rciiuliir basis* 

I'^ilure to provide special programs for the gifted result not only 
in 'nt personal ^ but social loss as well* l/hcn talent is , neglected and 
undci ^ovniopetl, emotional probiemc resuitinr from boredom, frusirotion^ 
and misunderstanding by teachers and oilier children arc conmon* Hatcc 
of Juvenile del inquency are dicturbingly high* Jt is wortli noting thjt an 
uncommonly bright school drop-out amhes an uncoimonli/ bright social mir./it* 

We are unusually fortunate in San Diego becauve a special ouucational 
propran for these children was begun some ycjro ago* We say fortunate I'ccauae 
the HEif report to Congress in Itnrch 1972 "Education of the Gifted anj 'j'aiented*' 
noted that 57*iy,Ji of school suporintfindunto" af:rosa the nation deciarea thut 
there were no gifted diUdrcn in t,heir di^trictst The local program ic 
inadequately funded and thus includes only about half of the students :')/io 
arc el igihlOf^ in spite of the fcict that careful evaluation has shown it 
to be out::tandingiy successful * The cahie ctu.entc ioho were once failing in 
school now do outstandinrj work and 95'!^ of them continue to college. A 
recent limited study of high school ceni^rs in the 1(^0 an\i above range 
was made and some remarkable facta emerged* These students were given 
Oraduate Record Bxans normally given to college seniors* Jn ai I arear., 
ttoo-thi^ds of them scored higher than college seniors tnd in the natural 
sciences areas teat they exceeded all but of college seniors* Psychologicis 
reported that 85'^ appeared to be mahing satisfactory social adjustmnntr* 

Nany parents in our organization testify wit/i relief and graiituUc 
io the chunge in their children upon entering this program* They report 
incr<iased emotional stability and happincsst and an upsurge in creative 
academic u>orh* Some o-- them are moot grateful that their children no longer 
feel like outcasta, othera t/iat their children hiwe for the first titne 
discovered lohat it meaf}.v to UJorA and how to diBciplir4e tliemoelvea* 

^ith vast areas of our nation providing no special education for it.e 
gifted, we believe that only federal action can ma/cc cotnmumities a'j}nre of 
the problem onri cnabU then to begin prograna for the gified* Not onlj/ 
loill it s,ive ialcntt but 0' San Diego is typical, the general level of 
oducntion mill improi$e batauoe the gifted protfrfmo itro fj/irjr" innowitim- 
Icnctiing rraciicvu ore picuacrcttt and when nncr.onitful, tithifititi by Ho 
«-At<rc dijt trie tt Our t^jn exverXuucvo tontf.^., in ui niggle it 
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pet euc/i a program firmly ostt^bl (s/tcd boIpIu on o locol basin, Unlocii 
octively involved with trying to tcaeh these chilu'rcn, nos t f^urpnta ami 
mony sdueai^ora do not understand their needs » Yet /or gifted children, 
as for retarded children and normal children the some principle should 
apply: they should be given the opportunity to learn to the limits of their 
abilities^ 

Senator PELL. The subcommittee is adjourned. 
[Thereupon at 12 noon the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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